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PREFACE. 



Theile is not a more common error than that of attaching undue 
importance to our own times ; yet we surely hazard little in afi&rm- 
ing, that, in works of fancy, this age fairly surpasses all othm, or, 
if an exception must be made, can .only be equalled by the age of 
Sidney and Spenser, Shakspeare and Ben Johnson. The important 
station which the Novel has of late years taken in English litera- 
ture—a station which ignorance and prejudice had long denied it^ 
has afibrded free and honourable scope for the exertion of talents 
that might otherwise have lain dormant \ and it is creditable to the 
literary character of the country, that among the many who may haye 
been induced, by the unparalleled success of one * mighty master,' 
to follow his path, the greater part — ^instead of servilely tracing his 
footsteps, as has been by some insinuated — ^haye marked out their 
own way, and relied on their own strength. 

The present volume may be considered as a consequence of that 
spirit, and those productions, which distinguish modern literature. 
When the market is full, the samples are many, says the proverb ; 
and the nature of the samples will, of course, be more readily 
questioned than the necessity for producing them. — In selecting our 
Specimens, we have endeavoured that they should be characteristic 
of their respective authors, and at the same time, complete in them- 
selves—so that the volume might constitute a valuable collection of 
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VI PREFACE. 

scenes and stories, independent of its* professed object. We are 
w^U aware that we may not, in all cases, have attsdned both points; 
but it must be considered, as an apology for those instances in which 
we may have failed in giving proper gpechnent, that many of the most 
characteristic passages of Novelists are strictly dependent on fore- 
going circumstances, and to have placed them alone would have 
rendered them spiritless and ineffective. The writings of Mrs Rad- 
clifie furnish a notable proof of this : — her most striking scenes 
would be tame and uninteresting without their context. — Of this 
lady's w^ks, however, as well as of many xitfaeis, we have been un- 
able even to attempt a ^>ecimen ; for a single voliune, it is plaia, 
could not embrace the whole of a numerous range of wiaters. A 
long list of old Romancers — (a term, by the way, which, as the 
Troubadours are extinct, we may be pardoned for applying to an 
Existing race) — OBid modem Novelists still remains, from which at 
least another volume could be compiled ; and should the present 
one be favourably recdved, we may be induced to continue our 
gleanings. — It will be seea that no attention has been paid to the 
arrangement of the authors ; but any inconvenience this may occsr 
sion is removed by the Indesc which f<^ows. To have arranged 
them alphabetically or chronologically would have been to presup- 
pose the extent of the work, and would, at any rate, have rendered 
it less agreeably diversified. 

Glasgow, Augusif 1825. 
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SPECIMENS 



or THE 



NOVEUSHRS AND ROMANCERS. 



CERVANTES. 



All the world has lai^ghed over Ikn Qpurotedela Mancha, 
and Sonne have wept-— for^ although thef humour of that in- 
imitable book is felt by aU, the pathos of it is felt only by 
those who, like the Renowned Knight himself^ live in 
worlds of their own creating, and jtrain at things that be- 
long not to the element in which they move. — ^But the 
other works of Cervantes are little known ; and this induces 
as to select the rather ftom them^ for, besides that they are 
truly excellent in themselves, the circumstance that they 
were written by the author of Don Quixote must make 
than doubly valuable ta every man of proper taste and 
feeling. 

In the followiiig story we take the translation of Shelton 
in preference to the mpre modern ones, as it abounds in that 
rich and qmint turn of ^raae which renders some of the 
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2 CERVANTES. 

i 

old English authors so delightfi|)> and is^ at the same time, 
more consonant, in idiom and gravity of diction, with the 
language in which the story was originally composed. 



RODOLPHO AN1> LEOCADIA. 

In a hot summer's night, there returned from recreating 
themselves at the river of Toledo, an ancient gentleman^ac- 
companied with his wife, a young son, a daughter of the age 
of seventeen years, and a maid-servant. The night was 
clear and bright, the hour eleven, the way open, and their 
pace slow, that they might not lose through weariness those 
pleasured which, die meadows, lying sAong the xiver «ule of 
Toledo, did afford them. And relying on the security, 
which the stnct course of justice, and the well-disposed peo- 
ple of that city did promise, the good old gentleman went 
walking leisurely along^ with his small family, far irom any 
thought of the least disaster that might befall them. But, 
forasmuch as misfortunes commonly then come when we 
least think on them, contrary wholly to his thought, and 
quite beyond all imagination, there happened one which dis- 
turbed their present. pl«a{(ufe,^aiiff gave them occasion to 
weep many years after. There was a gentleman of that city 
about the ^s^ of tweiity-t;wo, wbom his great wealth, his 
nobleness orblood, his depraved disposition, his too much 
assumed libertrf, and tHe loose and licentidits company that 
be. kep^ mi(de. tq do suehiinsglenti and; extratagMif aetiona, 
aa did ill beseem hia qpiditj^^ind £^ve b^ the atjtribute. of 
impudent and insolent. 

This gentleman then (who6e name for good respect we 
shall ebnceal. And call RbdolphoT) witfi four eihet fni^nds of 
hift^ all yoiiDg^ men fM tX jolHtyi and above all exceecting^ 
insol^t,.. were qomin^ clown the same hill which^th€^ old 
gentleman was going up. These two companies met each 
other — that' of the sheep with that of the wolves, — and in a 
most uncivil kind of manner, v<^ of all shame and- honesty, 
covering their otwafacsst-thajr-diseovemd those ofi the mo*-. 
ther, daughter, and maid. The old man, (and I cafinot 
blame him,), was somewhat m9ved thereat,, removed them 
for it, and told themi they might be ashamed, had they any 
shame in them, *to bflfer such ntt affhwit to gentlewomen^. 
Xhey ansiiiafediiiSBftjwiA nwdsAvt^ looiia^ andiiiithbat ftri- 
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ROBOLPHO AKD LEOCADIA. 3 

ter mndwawiining AmmwMM, the^ vmd fhrward on thEir 
myi IBot the great betoty bf'tfatt Ikimit whith ItcJdoipbD 
bad 8aa» ifviiich iraf tint a£ Laieadia^ (for -that Vos die 
HHBle fftf !du& genftleomn'tf dto^bter^ !be|gan ' in each sart ilto be 
im|irkiUnl ^on Jblff siebioiy^ that fit dretr his dAoltdn irf^ 
k0r,'(iaid'stir|'ed up id hina -a'deBirtto enjoy her» in tdbsp^ 
of idl hiooiMF^nieMteB thatmigfatfanow tliereiipon ; wkdihma 
iattaat,:!* Mddeii as hnjMinion, .he itnpartedhis'mmdtt) hid 
campttaklaMi wuA beHk he and tJiey prvsentl}^ resdked to reu. 
turn luA; liaid take her from Iter parents hy force, iohly 
tbeami ibr td pleaae Epdolpho : For your gteat and rrch 
men^ -who are lewdly and lieentkrosly ghren> eiiall iever 
want these that will caaoniae their evdl actions, and qnalify 
dieir bad courses ^n* good. And itherefore the hatdnng of 
this tricked porpoie, the connnuilicidiDg it, the approving 
ef ttyciaid tlw nsolving upon it, to carry aiarajr Leocadia; 
and the pottni^ oFit in;ea^iJtion, was done, is it were^ *aU 
in 411 inataht. They covered their fades with their hatidker« 
diisfa»^andJdncw9ng out .then* siranktkey came back, fsnid 
had not gonenumy stepa before ibej had oveiibakeQ thosei 
whi» Ittid «a as yet folly noade nh end bf ghrkig lihaadssikfato 
Ood>fiBrhaid% freed them from ^ hands of ^dae; bold 
and iaaoitntpBaadns. Roddk|^ seiaed on Leocadia, and 
takittglicrupiiilns.iHnn!s,<ran away with her with ai\ the 
hMe he cehld,.who had. not stkrcngth enough to defend her^ 
selffmn this viokiice; and the smldenpiMsion that poeses* 
sediher /^^as so {ireitidekit, that it took a:wa^ the. use of her 
vnioe, ao that riie Ooakl^nol cry <Otit ; and likewise the light 
of her eyesy ainee tt»at being in a swoon, and withdat any 
sense, she neither saw who carried her, nor whither he was 
carrying her. Her.fiither cried oat, the niother shrieked^ 
herlitUe hrodier wept and cried both together, the maid 
she tors l»r hairs and face ; bnt neither their cryii^ nor 
shriekings were heardi neither did their teans move com|>as4' 
sbhyiiofrtheteBririg up of furrows in their fooes do them 
any |pood» For the solitariniess of the place, the still sQ^nce 
of the night,, and the cruel bowels of the mblsfactors, oon'- 
eorred to give way to this deed of darkness* In a word, 
the one went thehr way glad and joyful, and the other .sad 
andmeumful. Rodolpho came home to his house without 
imy let or hinderance; and the parents of Xicooadia to 
theirs» ^ered, afflicted, and full of despair : They were 
blind, wanting their daughter's eyes, whidi were tb? light 
of theirs ; th^y wiete all alone, lacking the sweet and pleas* 
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4 CBRVANTES. 

ing campaMxy el Leocadbi'; ikty inee eaanimmdsd, and 
amazed^ not kh&wiog' iditt to do, irfa«tfa»r they Bbooid giw 
notioe of their misforttiiie to thiB) jiigfice or not : Tkey WBiie 
feivfol, lest in so damg iStieji fiboiidd be the prisioqpol instra*- 
ments of publishing their jdidhonoiir c : Tlwy saw. AhemaelYses 
withodt hopes of aiiy nutter <vf favour, as beaiig>-pcriDrjAkoiigb 
nobly descended. They Imew hot on whom tor:ooiiip[Iaiii, 
but their own hard. fortune. Rodolpho, hi'the mean, while> 
bemg: subtile and crafty, brought Leoeadiat home ta ius^houae, 
and to his own private lodging. And thot^h die waa( iir a 
swinon when he carried her away> yet ior the more simety 
did he blind-fold her eyes with a handkerchief, that she 
might not take notice of the sheets tiireugh which she pas^^ 
sed, nor of the house ^or lodging whereuntohe hadfonHiglit 
her. He put her liiereinto, without being sera of any body, 
because he had his quarter in his father's- houses who. was 
yet living, to himself, and kept the kcy.of hia fibamber-door 
himself, and those of his quarter ;-p--«ii unadvised inooasidiav 
ateness ai parents, to suffer thehr sons to live in that, retired 
manner, without witnesses of their conversotioni 

Before that Leocadia had recovered her swooniiig; Rodol* 
phoi had satisfied his lustfbl desire ; f(M* the unchaste visleliots 
of youth seldom or never respect either thse or plan ; bat 
run on headlong whither their unbridled hist' lead* -iheiay 
letting loose the reins to all licentiousness. Having the 
light of his understanding thus blinded^ he robbed Leocadia 
in the dark, of die best jewel that she had. And forvthat 
the sins of sensuality reach no farther for the moat part,- 
than the accomplishing and fulfiBihg of diem, Rodolpho 
presently resolved to turn Leocadia out of doors; and.it 
entered into his imagination to lay her out in the street, 
being thus in a swoon as she was ; and going.to put diis his 
purpose in execution, he perceived that she was newly come 
to herself, and began to speak, saying : • 

^ O unfbi-tunate wretch that I am i Where am I ? : What 
darkness is this ? What cloud? have encompassed me about ? 
Lord bless me ! who is it that toucheth me ? Am I in bed ^ 
What aileth me? How' comes this to^[«MS? Do yoa hear 
me, dear* mother; or you, my beloved father? Ah me, 
unhappy as I am ! For I well perceive that my parents 
hear me not, and that my enemies touch me. Happy should 
I be, if this darkness would endure for ever, not giving my 
eyes leave to see any more the light of the World : And that 
this place wherein now I am, whatsoever it be, mi^^t serve 
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to he the sepulchre to-ihy boaour ;r rinoe that, better is tlM 
dttiMitiOiir yMdk is not knon^n^ tbah that honour whieh is 
eicposed to the opinion 4>f the vnl^^an Now I qaW that to 
mnaid which before I eoutd not) that bat a little while since 
I waasnthe company of my parents; now i k-emembev that 
some n p sanh edniB; now I ooooeive and eee, that it is nut 
meet thftt'the people should see me. O thou, whosoever 
tbot saet that -art here with me/ (and wiidi this she took fhit 
hold 'on Endolpiioi's hands,) ' if thou beest 8Uoh a one whose 
sdol will admit of entreaty, I entreat and beseech thee, that, 
tinee thou hast triumphed over my f^me, thou wilt likewise 
tnumph o?er my lifb; quit me of it instantly^ for it is fie 
that I should lose my life^ since that I have lost my honour i 
and consider with thyself, that the rigour of that erudty 
wUch thou iiastvKeccifi^ on me in offending me, will be 
lenqBttved and moderated by the pity which thou shalt use 
towards me by killing me ; and so thou shal^ show thyedf 
at 4nti6e both cm^ and pUafnl/ 

The reasons whidi Leocadia alleged td Bodolpho left him 
in amaxedness and confusion ; and like a raw young man^ 
oniRcpedenced in the world, he knew not either what %o eay 
or do : 'Whose silence made Leocadia the more to wuntor, 
who by her hands soaght to undeceive herself, and to try 
by touching whether it were a phantasm, or a ghost that 
was wiUi her ; but when she found that she touched a body, 
a rery body, and did call to her remembrance the force 
which was done her going along with her parents^ ghe fell 
into a true reckoning of her misfortune ; and with the very 
thought thereof, she returned anew to vent those wc^ds 
wh^rn her many sighs and sobs had interrupted, saying : 

' Oh, thou bold daring young man ! (for thy actions mak« 
me to judge thee to be of no great yeari) I pardon thee the 
wroi^^ thou hast done me, andibrgive thee that foUl offenee 
thou hast committed ; so that diou wilt promise and swear 
unto me, that as thou hai»t covered it with this darkness, $o 
likewise AiotL wilt cover it with perpetual alienee, without 
acquainting any body therewith. It is a small recompense 
wbidi i orave of thee, in comparison of so great an injury 
Yet to me, considering the case that I am in, it will be the 
greatest' that I can beg of thee, or thou canst give me. 
Consider besides, that I never saw thy face, neither do I 
desffe io see it. For tbough I cannot but still think an the 
offence done me^ yet will I not think upon my offender, neith^^ 
win I kiyvup iamymemory the image of the author of my 
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hurt. I shall pour forth my compkinU botwetn mya^f and 
Heaven, without desiring that the wodd shooidhcar them, 
which doth not judge of diings by their success, but aoeord- 
Ing unto that which is settled in its opinion. I know not 
how it is that I utter these truths unto thee, which usoaUy 
are wont to be grounded upoo the ezp^isnce of many caae8> 
and on the discourse of many years, mine amounting to no 
more than seventeen; y^ do I understand thus much, that 
grief and sorrow doth alike tie and untie the tongue of the 
afflicted ; one while exaggerating the received wrong, that 
others may be thereby die better induced to believe it, and 
another while burying it in silence, that others may not give 
any remedy thereunto. So that which way soev^ ' it be, 
whether I speak or hold my peace, I persuade myself, tiiat 
I cannot but move thee either to believe me, or to remedy 
me; since that not to believe me were ignocance, and to 
remedy me impossible. Yet mayest thou give me some lit- 
tle ease of my grief, whereof I will not despair, since it will 
cost thee but litde to give it me. This then is that which I 
will say unto thee : See that thou do riot flatter thyself with 
expeating or hoping, that time shall allay or pacify that just 
rage and indignation. which I bear, and still shall. towards 
tbse; neither do thou go about to heap more wrongs upon me, 
because thou art not likely &irther to enjoy me, and having al- 
ready enjoyed me, methinks thy evil desires should be the less 
enflamed. Make account that thou offendest me by accident, 
without giving way to any good discourse, and I will .make 
account ^t I was not bom and brou^t forth into the world ; 
or if I were^ it was for to be unfortunate. Put me, therefore, 
presently forth into the street, or at least near unto the great 
church ; for from that place I shall know how to go directly 
home. Moreover, thou shalt likewise swear unto me, thitf: 
thou shalt not follow me, nor seek to know where I dweU ; 
nor ask me neither my parents, or mine own name, nor of 
my kinsfolk and. allies; who, for that they are so rich. and 
so noble, they may not be in me so unhappy and unfortu- 
nate. Return me answer to these my demands ; andif thoa 
art afraid that I may chance to know thee by thy voice, I 
wc^ld have thee again to know, that, excepting my Usther 
and my confessor, I have not spoken with any maa in my 
life^ and very few are th^y which I have heard speak in 
their, ordinary talk and communication, that I could be able 
to distinguish them by the sound of their voice.' 

The answer which Rodolpho retuuroed to. the discreet di»« 
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coarse of afflicted Ledcadia, was no other save his embraciiig 
her, aiMl making show that he had a mind to renew in him- 
self his liittful desire/ and in her her farther diahommr; 
the which being perceived by Leocadia, with greater force 
and zsesistanoe than her tender age could promise, she. de- 
fend^ herself with sudi stoat resistance, that the strength 
and ooarage; and with it ^e desires of Rodolpho, began to 
flag. And for that the instdency which he had used with 
Leocadia, had no other beginning than from a viokntlaS" 
civious impetuousness, from which never springeth that true 
love which is permanent ; but instead of that impetuousness, 
whidi passeth away^ there remaineth only repentance, or at 
least a coldness of will to second it, Rodolpho then growing 
somewhat coolm*, but much more weary^ without speaking 
one word, left Leocadia in his bed and lodging, and went to 
seek out*his companions, for to consult and am'ise with them 
wlut he had best to do. 

Leocadia perceived that she was left all alone and fast shut 
up ; whereupon^ rising from the bed, she went roaming about 
the room, groping the walls with her hands, for to try i^^liie 
could £nd a door to get out at, or a window to leap down. 
She found the door, but too strongly locked for her to open 
it : and she lighted on a window which she was able to un- 
hasp, by whidh the moon shined in so dear and so bright* 
that Leocadia could distinguish the colours of certain da* 
masks which adorned the lodging. She could discern diat 
the bed was gilded, and so ridily furnished, that it seemed 
rather the bed of a prince, than of a private gentleman. 
She reckoned the number of the chairs andstoolsyandofthe 
escrntieires'and cabinets ; she noted the place where thfe door 
stood, and though she saw frames hanging on the walls, yet 
she discerned not the pictures that were drawn in them. 
The window was large, well garnished and guarded with a 
great many bars, the prospect whereof was into a garden, 
whidi was likewise enclosed with high walls; difficulties 
whidi opposed themselves to that intention which she had to 
leap down iatothe slxeet. All that she saw and noted of the 
cafiadousness and rich furniture of the room> gave her to 
understand, that the master and owner thereof must needs 
be some principal person, and not of mean wealth, but exceed- 
ing rich. Upon a cabinet which stood near to' the window^ 
she espied alittle crucifix all of silver, the which she took 
and put it in her sleeVe ; not out of devotion, and as 
Ittde out of theft ;, but only drawn unto it by a discreet de- 
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aign vrhidi the had in her head. Thi« being done^ i^ riuits 
the window^ leaving it as it was before, and returned bsek 
to the bed, expecting what end such a bad beginning would 
have. 

It was not to her seeming much more than half an hour, 
when she heard the door of the lodging open^ and that one 
came unto her^ withoat speaking so much as a word, with a 
handkerchi^ hoodwinked her eyes^ and taking her up by 
the arm^ took her out of the lodgings she heating him shut 
the door after him. This person was Rodolpho, who, thmigli 
he had gone to aeek oat hk companions, jet was he not 
willing to find them ; it seeming unto him, that it was not 
fit that he ahoold have any witnesses of that which had 
passed with that damsel ; but was rather resolved to tell 
them, that, repenting himself of that ill deed» and moved 
with her tears, he hid put her off, leaving her in the mid- 
way. Having thus bethought himself^ he returned back 
wtdi all speed, to place Leocadia near unto the great church, 
as she had formerly entreated of him before it were day ; 
lest otherwise it might dis£^point his purpose, and he be en- 
forced to keep her in his lodging till the next ensuing ni^it; 
in which ^ace of time, neither was he willing to use any 
more force or violence, nor to give occafiion of being known. 
He brouf^t her then to the place which they commonly 
edl by the name of Ayuntamiento, wherb the people public- 
ly assemble and meet together ; and there in a oninleefiBit 
voice, and in a tongue half Portuguese and half Spanish, be 
told her that she might thence go securely to her own houae) 
and that none should follow and track her whither ehe went. 
And before that she had time and l<asure to unknit and 
loosen the handkerchief, he had got himself far enough out 
of her sight. 

Leocadia remained all alone; she took away the blind 
from before her eyes ; she knew the place where he had left 
her ; she looked round about her oh every side ; she saw no 
person living, but suspecting that some woald follow her 
aloof off, at every step she made a stand* advancing m that 
manner in her way homeward* whidi was not very fitr from 
the church ; and for to deceive the spies, if by chance they 
should follow her, she entered into a house that she found ooeo ; 
and thence by little and little went to her own, wnere 
she found her parents amazed and astonished, and so fiur 
from preparing to go to bed, that they had net so mudi as 
entertained, the least thought of taking aby rest at all ; who. 
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when they saw her, ran unto her with: open amis> and vrith 
tearg in their eyes lovingly received her. Leocadia'ti \\eaxt 
boiiing with paasion, and being much troubled in mind> ^e 
entreated her parenia to withdraw, thems^vea and to go a 
little aside wiUi her. .They did so ; and then and there in 
a few -words she gave them an account' of that her unfortu- 
nate succesSf with all the circumstances belonging therenn^ 
to» and that she could by no means coone 'to Uie knowledge 
of him that assaulted her, and robbed her of her honour. 
She acquainted them with all that shehad.se^i in that thea- 
tre,, wherein was represented and acted that woful tragedy 
of her misfortune :-^the window, the garden, the bars of iron, 
the cabinets, the bed, the damasks ; and last of all she showed 
them the crucifix which . she had brought thence with 
her : Belbre which image they renewed th«tr tear^s, made de- 
precations, called. :for vengeance, and begged of God mirar- 
culons diastisementcL She likewise told them, that although 
she did not desire to come to have knowledge of her offen- 
der, yet if it seemed good unto her parents to have him known 
by means of that image, they might do it by causing the 
clerks of all the parishes in Uie city to publish at divine ser- 
vice in their several chunihed, that he who had lost such an 
image, should find it put in. the iumds of some such person 
as the party that lost it should nominate and appoint for the 
receiving of it ; and so, by knowing the owner of the image^ 
they might come thereby to know the house, as also the 
person of their enemy. Hereunto her father i^lied : ' What 
you have said, had been well said, daughter, if that craft 
and cunning now-a-days did not oppose itself to thy dis- 
creet discourse ; since Uiat it is dear and manifest that this 
image may not suddenly be missed ; or if missed, no great reck* 
oaing made of it ; and the owner therefore will certainly ap- 
prehend and imagine that the. person who was with him in 
the lodging had taken it away ; and that if it should come 
to his knowledge that some religious man hath it in his keep- 
ing, he will ratiber serve his turn, and make use of his know-* 
ing who it should be that gave it to him that now hath it, 
than be willing to declare and make known the owner that 
lost it. And it may likewise happen that another may come 
for it, to whom the owner thereof hath given some signs and 
tokens whereby to know and challenge it to be his. And if 
this should be so, we should be in a worse case than before, and 
remain radier confounded than informed, though we should 
use the same art^oe and cunning whidi we suspect, them 
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^) ^J fiv.iiig ft (to a reKgioos'tnaii by a thinl prtrson* That, 
daughter^ wMoh is henein to be donoi is to 'k»p it ; that as 
it was a iritness of th Jr idisfrace, «o it may beoome an evi- 
dence id procuce thee justice, and right the 'grkdi Jimmg 
which thoo hastveceiTed. And withal comid^, dedufdao^l^ 
ter, that one iouuoe of puUic duhonatir del^ He h^a^fivr npim 
us than a ponnd weight of aecret infiuny, " Trae dtshenonr 
consists in sin, and trae honour ia virttie." <3od is offend- 
ed with our sayings, our doinj^, and our desires ; and since 
that thoa neither in dionght, word, nor deed, hast ofiended 
him, account thyself honest ; for i shall held thee so, and 
shall never look vpon thee, but Hke a kind and loTiing 
teber.* 

With thei^ prudent reasons did this goed '&ther tctomfert 
Leocadia; and faer mother, embracing her again and lagasn, 
did likewise endeavour ito comfort her; WhS«opoa'abe €bI\ 
afresh a- weeping, and a^^styixng ; imd hiding her head as, 
they say, for shame, she betooV herself to a private and re- 
tired ^urse ^ life^ under the shcAter and proiecticli «f her 
pareRti> being honestly and decentij, though but pourly 
clad* 

Rodolplbo in the tnean while being come home, 'andait^ 
ting him down inliis dwmber, casting his eyeu aside, he 
found the image of his cmotfix mttsiog^ and preaeoatiy ima^ 
gined who might carry it away ; but he made slight of it, 
and, lor that he was ridi, he did not reckon much of it, mu 
ther did iiis pawnts question him £br it ; when as, being 
within three days after to go for Italy, he did deliver up by 
tale to one of his mother's chambermaids, all that which he 
lefb behind him in the lodging, hereof she took a tme 
inventory. 

It was many days since that Rodolpho had resolved to tra* 
vel into Italy ^ and his father, who had been Bwre in hts 
younger years, persnaded him thereunto ; telling him, that 
they were not gentlemen who were only so in their own . 
country, but tiiat they must likewise show themselves to be 
such abroad. For these and other reasons Roddpho dispos* 
ed his will to oomi^y with that of his £ftther, who gave him 
the bills of credit for good round sums of money at Baree* 
lona, Genoa, Rome, and Naples. And he with two of his 
comrades presently departed, being much taken with that 
which he had heuti some soldiers repeat of the great store 
of inns in Italy and France, and of the lH>erty which Spa* 
ntards took in their lodgings. That aonnded wdl in fats 
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emri *L9, Sir, k«re be good, bendsr pulletib foUitg, l^eoo^ 
fine whitfefiit Yeal» a.gnod gtattmon o£ biKoVit ^cdU«nt mai* 
sages^' and die like, whicktlie soldiers did tua^ify in ooeiit- 
lioDiiigr tiiem unto him ;, sfaoiKing vhat a^ grent desi of dtf- 
f«rmice they found irhen th^ oanie: out of ihDfo.paMs/ iiifeo 
tfaew, layings befiwe hjm diftrsciweity «f pr^ktiaioD^ jind tbo 
dtsoommoditiiBi of the. mns of SfMUUt bi;.QoilCliiBipt}, be 
went away^ so little thinking on that which pMled betwixt 
himaelfand Leocadia> 9i if thn'e haii iiev«ir beefi^sn}! such 
matter; 

Sfaer in the interim led her life in. the bouse of ber parents 
with all possible: retiredness^ wtthouiK auftriDf^ b<$rself to be 
seen of any;, as'one that was; iiearfiil* IcM ithey might read 
her rais&otiuie. in* her foreheads Bilt wiltkk> a fepir a»anths> 
she perceived that she was driven to dd that by force and 
constraint^ which hitherto she had done wil)iti|^- and of her 
own accord She saw thA% it waa fit and' ccmtenjeal Ibr: her 
to live.dbsflly and retived»>beo«ilse abie found heraelf, to be 
waA child->-4m event whieh ocoasioifed tbose^t^nt whidi 
in scone sort had: beeaforgottenC to break fQrtb> anew from 
the fonntains' of h«r eyes ;. and those sighs ^od- lamentationSi 
wfaidL had lain for a while. cahHand (|uie<;. begen^ to ris^^ 
and, like fierce winds*, fell. a heating, Mid wi^gjng war em 
against another ; her mother's diBet^etion* andgende persna? 
sions, not being. able to allay thoTioknosrofber pdmieci^ nor 
affinrd her any comforts. . 

Time fled away with a swift, wingv a»& the tinte of bee 
delivery #aa come ; but with diat. secrery^ that ibey. durst 
not.trustiEi^.itudwi£b herewith; sd that her melkev ususpipg 
thiaoffiofv bro19ht.fi1cth.to the light o£ thiet w^ld a little 
yoong 8on» tme o€. tfadprettiest, aweeteeft^ and be autifoUrst 
babes dnt thought it^lf. could: ima^^ With, the UU 
wariaessy, cinmmapectioiii. and secrecy' wberewith it was 
boni^ tfaey ceo«qjcdi itto a conntry: vtUage* uriiete it eeur 
Unued.fouryearsi. At die eadi whefeef,.wiih the nime of 
ncphevi kia gmndfinther. bns]^t..hi«a.lM0Be to hie own 
bouse,, whene he was bred m^ dioughnot Mtry- vicblyj yet 
at. least, very Tirtedosliri. The.' child (whom they^ named 
Luysb tiiht being, his grandfathetr's name) Was e£a JMr oom>f 
pksibn».apleesii%fiDuntenasice( i^aweet.cUfpoaitioni.a.gei^ 
Qailture> .fe4''*'i'^^'^if f-'- ^^i ^'^ ^l.those baa aotiotis.whKh in 
diat tender age: he) ceuM'doi. he: gave apparent, aigust and 
tokens^.-tfaist tm war UtgottcM by aome noUe fatb^;. and-, in 
anA asethb.'wit;. hefoiyi am paetty faehavionr^ did. make 
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hift grandfather and gmndmother so fkr in' lore with him, 
that they came to hold their daughter's unhappiness to be a. 
happiness> in that she had given them such a nephew. 
Wl^en he went through the streets, they did ^wer down 
«pon him a thousand benedictions ; some Uessed his beauty, 
others the mother thA bare him, these the father that begat, 
and those him who had brought him up, and given him such 
good breeding. 

With this applause of those that knew him, and knew him 
not, the child grew to be seven years of age : In which time 
he had learned to read Spanish and Latin, and to write a 
very good hand. For his grandfather's and grandmothers 
intetition was to make him virtuous and wise, since that they 
* could not make him rich ; not being ignorant, that virtue 
and wisdom were the only riches over which neither thieves 
nor fortune had any power. 

It happened one day, that the 6hild was sent by his grand- 
mother on a message to a kinswoman of hers, and it was his 
chance to pass through a street where some gentlemen were 
running careers with their }k»rses. He stayed to look on 
them, and for the getting of a better place he ran athwart 
Q'om the one side to the other, just in such an ill conjunct 
tore of time, that he could not avoid a horse's running over 
him, whose rider, with ail the strength he had, was not able 
to keep him back in the fui^ of his career. He ran over 
him, and left him stretched on the ground for dead, pouring 
out much blood ftom his head. 

This sad mischance had scarce happened, when lo, an an- 
cient gentleman, who was beholding the career, with extra- 
ordinary dexterity leaped from his horse, and went where 
the child was ; and taking him out of one's arms that h^d 
him, took him into his own, and without makiiig any reck- 
ooing of his grey hairs, or regiurding his authority, which 
was much, neglecting the grave Spanish pace, with large 
steps he hied him home to his own house, willing his ser« 
vants to leave him, and to go and seek out a skilful surgeon 
for to cure the child. Many gentlemen followed him, 
grieving and pitying die misfiirtune that had befallen, so 
sweet and fair a child. For it was presently lioised ieibroBd, 
that he that was thud trodden down, was Lusico^ the kins- 
man of such a gentleman, nimiing his grand&ther. This 
voice ran from mouth to. mouth, till it came at last to the 
ears of his grandfather and grandmother, and likewise to 
those of his retired mother ; who being fully and truly car-. 
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tified of this unlucky and lamentable accident, ran forthwith 
out of doors^ as if they bad been mad> to know what was 
become of their beloyed. And because the gentleiosn that 
carried him away wi|s so well ](nowi|> and of such principal 
rank and quality^ mmy pf those whpm they met withal told 
them where his house, was, whithei^ being carried between 
love and fear^ they soon arrived^ just at that instant when 
the child was under the surgeon's hands, The gentleman 
and his wife, the owners of the house^ entreated those whom 
th^y thought to be bis parents^ that they would not weep, 
nor fill the. air with the cry of their complaints^ being that 
it could do the child no good. The surgeOUi who was fa- 
mous for his skill, hnvlng dressed hitn with a gentle hand> 
and as a master of his &cully> told them thatthe wound w^s 
not so n)ortal> a« at first he fearcjd it h^d beien. 

When he was half dr(e8sed^Lusico';s memory came to him, 
which until then had left hin^; and he was very glad and 
cheery, in seeing hifi gjrand&tlier and grandmother there, 
who, wjtb tears in their eyes, asked him how he did ? He 
answ€9*^, \i^ell, save th^t hp was much pained in his body, 
and his hend. The surg^cm advised them> that they should 
not speak unto himi but that they would giy^ him leave to 
take his r^t They did so ,* and then his grandfather be- 
gan to give the mast&r of the house thanks, for that his great 
dbarity which be had extended towards his nephew. Whcare- 
unto tjie gentleman replied, that he needed npt to thitnk 
him ; giving him to understand, that when the child fell, 
an4 w^s overborne by the hcNrae, it seemed unto him that he 
saw the ieuce of 4 son of his own, whom he tenderly loved ; 
and that this moved him to take him up in his arms, and 
bring him home to his own house, M^here he would that be 
should continue till he were fully.cured ; satd that be should 
not, want cherishing, nor aiw thing else that his house could 
afioi^^ that was heedful and necessary for him, His wife, 
who was a noble lady, said, the phrase a little vajried, in 
eflfect the very same words, and did somewhat more am]piify 
and endear her promises. 

. The grandfather and gitmdmotjtier of the child did much 
wilder at, and admire diis their great Christianity : And 
the mother much more ; for her troubled spirit being some- 
what quieted by the surgeon's comfortable words, she dili- 
gently observed the lodging where her s<m li^, and by ap- 
parent signi^and tokens clearly knew that that was the room 
where her honour had its end, and' her misfortune its begin* 
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ning. And though it were not now hung and adorned witli 
damask^ as then it was, she knew the form and fashion o£ 
it; she saw the window with the iron bars which looked, 
into a garden ; and though it ware shut, that the air might 
not offend the wounded child, she did ask whether that 
window did butt or no^upon some garden ; and it was told 
her it did. But that which she most certainly knew was^ 
that that was the very same bed which had been the tomb- 
stone to her grave. And moreover, that the very cabinet 
whereon stood the crucifix which she carried away with her, 
remained still in the same place. Lastlyy the stairs brought 
to light the truth of all her suspicions, which she had nam-. 
bered and counted when she was led out of the lodging 
blindfold ; I say, those stairs which were from her going 
out thence into the street, which with discreet advisement 
she had told. And when she came home, having taken 
leave of her son, she fell to counting of them again, and 
found the number of them to fall out right and just ,* and com- 
paring some signs with other some, she was fully persuaded 
that l^is her imagination was undoubtedly true. Whereof 
she gave a large account unto her mother, who, like a dig-* 
creet woman, informed herself whether this gentleman where 
her nephew now was had any son or no? And she found 
that he whom we call Rodolpho was his son, and that he 
was in Italy. And casting up the time, which, as it was 
told them, he had been absent from Spain, they saw that 
they jumped just with the same years of the child. She gave 
notice of all this to her husband, and ' betwixt them two, 
and their daughter, they agreed to expect how God would 
dispose of the wounded child, who, within fifteen days, was 
out of danger of his receiving hurt, and at the end of thirty 
WHS upon his feet, and able to walk up and down the cham- 
ber. In all which time be was visited by his mother and 
grandmother, and made as much of by the owners of the 
house, as if he had been their own child. 

And now and then, Dona Estefania, for so was the gen- 
tleman's wife called, talking with Leocadia, told her, that 
this cfafld did so well resemble a son of hers, who was in Italy, 
that she never looked upon him but that it seemed unto her 
that she had her own son in her eye. From these words of 
hers, Leooadia took occasion on a time to tell her, when she 
was alone with her, such things as had before been debated, 
and agreed upon by her parents, to signify unto 4ier ; which 
were these, or the like. 
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' That day, madam, wherein my parents lieard their ne« 
phew was so grievously hurt, diey believed, and verily 
thought that heaven had been shut against them, and that all 
the world had fallen upon them ; they imagined that they 
had lost the light of their eyes, whom they loved so dearly, 
and in such an extraordinary kind of manner, that by 
many d^^^-ees it exoeeded that which parents commonly bear 
to their own children. But as we usually say, that '< When 
God give^ the wound, he likewise gives the medicine to 
cure it ;" this child hath found it in this house, and I like- 
ivise therein call to mind some things which I shall never 
forget the longest day of my life. I, dear lady, am noble, 
because my parents are so, and so have been all niy ances- 
tors ; who, with a mediocrity of the goods of fortune, have 
happily upheld their honour and reputation wheresoever they 
lived/ 

Dona Estefania was strucken both with wonder and sus- 
pension, hearkening to Leocadia's discourse, and how feel- 
ing her words came from her ; and could not believe, though 
she saw it, that so much discretion could be comprehended 
in so few years, judging her to be but some twenty years of 
age, little more, or less ; and without saying any thing unto 
her, or replying so much as one word, she stood expecting 
to hear what she would furthermore say ; which was suffi- 
cient for the informing her of her son's waggishness and 
wantonness, and of her own disgrace and dishonour ; of his 
stealing and carrying her away by force, of his blindfolding 
of her eyes, of his bringing her to that very lodging, and 
telling her the signs and ti^ens whereby she certainly knew 
that &e same was the room which so strongly confirmed her 
suspicion. For further confirmation whereof she took from 
out her bosom the image of the crucifix which she had taken 
thence, and spake thus : 

< Thou, Lord, who wast a witness of the force that was 
offered me, do thou judge my cause, and make me that 
amends and reparation of my honour as of right is due unto 
me. From the top of that cabinet I took this crucifix with a 
purpose only to put me still in mind of the wrong I receiv- 
ed, but not to crave vengeance thereof, for I pretend no such 
thing, only I shall entreat and beg of thee, that thou wilt 
give me some comfort, whereby I may the better be enabled 
to bear this my disgrace with patience. 

* This child, lady, on whom you have exercised the utmost 
of your charity, is your true grandchild* It was God's will 
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and the permiidon of heaven^ that the horse ran over kitn, 
to the end, that, by his being brought to your house, I should 
find diJAt, therein which I hope to find; und if not the'reMie- 
dy^ whi6h is most convenient for the curing of my misfbr^ 
tune, yet at least the means which may liel^ me to bear it 
the better.' 

Having said this, she fell do^#n in a swoon in Ddna E^t6fa- 
nia's arms ; who, like a noble gentlew(^nan, 0tL whotb com- 
passion and pity is natural, as cruelty in men) had Scarce 
perceived Leocadia's swooning, but sne joined her cheeks to 
hers, shedding thereon so manjr tears, that there was no need 
of sprinkling any other water m her face to bring her agab 
to herself. These two being thus glued each to other, it 
was Dona Estefania's husband's hap to come into the room, 
bringing Lnsico In with him, leading him by the hiitid ; a}id 
seeing Estefania weep, and Leocadia lying in a swooii, he 
was very hasty in inquiring what thight be the baase there- 
of, and whence it proceed^. The child eml^iiced his mo- 
ther as his cousin, and his ^axidmother as his benefactress; 
and did likewise ask, why they did weep ? * Great and 
strange things. Sir, I have to t6ll you,' said Estefknia to her 
husband, ^ the whole sum whereof shall end in telling you, 
that I must assure you that this gentlewoman, Who fell into 
a swoon, is your daughter, and this pretty boy your grand- 
child. This truth which I tell you, was delivered txrito me 
by this good gentlewoman, and the countenance of this sweet 
child hath confirmed it; wherein we have both of us belield 
as in a glass our own son.' * If you tell me no more than 
this, wife,' replied her husband, ' I do not understand you.' 
By this time Leocadia was come to herself, and holding fkst 
still the crucifix, she seemed to be turned into a sea of tears. 
AH which had put the gentleman into a great confusion and 
amazement, from which he was freed by his ¥rife's recounting 
unto him dl that wliich Leocadia had imparted unto her ; and 
he, by the divine permission of heaven, didbdieve it as verily 
as if it had been proved, and mfde good by many Bubstan- 
tial and true witnesses. 

He comforted and embraced Leocadia, ahd kissed his 
grandchild Lusico ; and that very day despatched a post to 
Naples, advising his son to come home with ail possible 
speed, because he had concluded a marriage for him, with a 
marvellous fair and beautiful gentlewoman, and such a one 
as was most fit and convenient far him. Nor would they by 
any means consent and give way, that Leobadia or her child 
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should go back again, to hisr Other's house ; who, resting 
beyond measure contented with this good success of their 
daughter, gave infinite thanks therefore unto God^ The 
post returned from NapLes> and Rodolpho, out of greedi- 
ness to enjoy so £ur a wife as his father, had signified unto 
him, within twojdays after that he had receiyed his father's 
letter8,<-«oocasion of passage being offered unto htm for his 
coming into Spain«*-taking hold thereof, he. embarked him- 
self with his two comrades who had never left him, and with 
a pro^enNia wiod, in twelve days he arrived at Barcelona ; 
and thence, taking, post bor8es» in seven more he came 
to. Toledo, and entei^ into his father's house in such a brave 
and gallant feshion as did eiceed; for in him were met to- 
gether theextremes of both. His parents were very much 
joyed with the. welfare and arrival of their son. 

Leocadia, who, unseen, from a private place had a fall 
view and sight of him, that she might not trangress the or- 
der given her by Dona £8tefania, was in a quandary, ,and in 
great doubt and suspension what would be the issue of this 
business. Aodolpho's' comrades would needs go presently 
home to thieir own houses ; but Estefania would by no means 
let then,, because she had need of them for the. effecting of 
her. design. It was near night when Rodolpho arrived ; and 
whilst that supper was making ready,! Estefania called . her 
son's comrades aside, being verily persuaded that these must 
needs be two of those .three, who, as Leocadia told her, ac- 
companied Rodolpho that night when they stole her away ; 
and with . great '. aad earnest entreaties, she besought them 
that they would tell Jher, whether they did. not remember 
that their son,, on such a night, so many years since, stole 
away such a woman ? For to know the truth thereof much 
concerned the honour and peace of not only his.^ parents, but 
of. all their alliance and kindred. .And with such and so 
great endearments, die knew how to crave this courtesy of 
them, and in such sort to .assure them, that from the disco- 
vering of this stealth there should no dami^e follow there- 
.upon, that^ in conclusion, they held it fit to confess the 
truth, and so told her that they two, atid another friend of 
Bodolpho's, on a summer's night, the yery same which she 
hadiuuned unto them,: had stolen away a young gentle- 
woman, .and that Rodqlpho cai^ied her away with him, 
whilst they detained the rest of their company, who with 
outcries sought to defend her from that violence. And that 
the next day following Rodolpho told them, that he carried 
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her to hid lodgings ; and tliat dns was all that they could say 
in answer to her deniand. . 

The confession of those two was die key which opened 
tiie door to all the doubts^ ilirhich in such a case could ofiier 
themselres ; and therefore she resolved with henelf, to bring 
that good purpose which she had entertained to a good «iid. 
fhe hour of supper being come, they went forth to supper, 
and the fadier and mother, and Rodolpho and his comndes> 
being already sat down at table> Dona Este^ia, ais if she 
had forgotten herself, ' O Lord/ qui^th she, < where was my 
mind ? Have I not used my gu^st kindly, think you, to sit 
down before she comes ? Go one 6f ybu presently, and teli 
Leocadia, that, without using any nicety, or excusing herself 
that h^Ye are strangers, she come presratly hither to honour 
my table ; and that they who sit at it, are all of them, my 
children, and her servants.' This was her plot, and of all 
that was to be done, Leocadia had been before advertised. 
It was not long ere Leocadia c«ne and entered the room, pre^ 
senting on a sudden in her person thefahrest eiiow that either 
artiticul or natural beauty could afford. She came in clad« it 
being then winter, in a gown of black velvet, aet with bat- 
tons of gold and pearl ; a girdle and chain of diamonds ; 
her oWn hairs, which were lonj^r, and of an auburn, colour, did 
serve her instead of her head*dressings, whose invention of 
ribands, tufts of feathers, and glitterings of diamonds, which 
were interwoven with them, &d daazte the ^es of the be- 
holders. 

Leocadia was of a gentle disposition, and of a quick and 
lively spirit ; she brought her son along wilii her, leading 
him by the hand, two damsels going belbre her, lighting 
her in with two wax lights, in two silver candlesticks. They 
all arose up to do her reverence, as if she had been some deity 
sent down from heaven, whidi had tims miraculouBly a{>- 
peared unto them. None of those that were there but stood 
astonished, beholding so rare a lady ; and the more they 
looked on Her, the more they were amazed, insomuch that 
they were not able to speak unto her ; such power hath 
beauty to impose silence. 

Leocadia, with a grIuieAil behaviour, and discreet car- 
riage, made Ipwly.courtesy and obeisance to them all; and 
Estefania taking her by the hahd^ set her next unto her- 
self, right ov^r-again^ Rodolpfao; The little boy he sat by 
his grandfather. Rodolpho, who, now at a nearer distance, 
had beheld the incmnparable beauty of Leocadia, said widt- 
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in bimaelf ; ' If she had but die one half of this beauty whieh 
my mother hath made choice of £or to be my spouse^ I shonld 
hddm3r8elf theliappicist man in the world. What is this 
which I now see ? is it happily some angd that I stand Ans 
gazing on ?' And in this rapture of hi% die fair imiage of 
Leocadia went entering in by his eye, to take possession of 
hiB soal: Who all the while that supper lastfed^ seeing him 
likewise so near unto herself^ whom she now loved more 
diah die light of those her eyes/ which now and then by 
steaidi looked on hiin^ she b^an to revidv« in her imagimiH 
tbn^.and to(»ll to mind that which had pluusfid henkiSon 
widi Eodo^ho. Whereupon those, hopes, began to wax 
weak in her soul, which his mother had ^ff^tn her of hii 
faeiEq^lier husband; f(^mng'that the shortness of her Ibr- 
tone would not be answerable in the end to his mother's 
promises* She considered with heDidf how neab she was 
of being happy or unhappy for eVer. Aiid wl^ intebse -was 
this consideration, and so strong and violent Amta her 
thMights and iQu^imitions, diat they did in sudi sort trou* 
ble and oppress her heart, diat she began to sweat, and to 
cfamge colour in an instant; whereupon sudd^iiiy followed 
a awooning, whidi inferced her to let her head All: inio 
Dana Estefbnia's lap> had she not received it within her 
anns.*-^who as soon as she saw her. in this traacei much 
starded therewith, made her bosom her pillow. 

A sudden passion seized on th^m all, 'and, riUn^ feoai the 
board, they addressed themselves to procure her recovery. 
But he who give the best evidence of hb socrow was Bo** 
ddphb, who^ that die sootier he might come to help her^ out 
of mere haste stumbled aiid fell twice; but neither with uo- 
cJsiping.her g^wn, nor unlading h^ peCtiicoait, nor with 
sprinkling water on hts ikie^ did she come ag«m to herself; 
'but mher die rising of her breast, and the failing of her 
poise, whidi diey could not find to move, or stir, gave pre^ 
cise signs andapparent tokehs of her dei^. And the men 
and maid-servants of the house, more passionate dian wail- 
advised; cried but idond, 'Oh I she is dbad, die is dead i' 

This sorrow^ news, jsccompanied with such wocfal !»• 
mentati&s came, at last to the ears of Leocudia's parents ; 
whom for a taote plebsing occasion, Dona E^faiiiai had 
kept dose and secret, till ebe salv a lit time for ito bring 
dieih fiirth m public y whir, togedier with the pkieist of the 
•parisE, for he likewise was shut up with dnern; breaking the 
order given them by Estefania, came forth into the room 
whiere they were. The priest madie in quiddy, for to see if 
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by any signs she gave any tokens of re}>enting herself of her 
sins^ to the end that he might abs(dve her of them. And 
whereas he thought to have found but one in a swoon> he 
found two. For Rodolpho was now in the like case, lying 
with his face on Leocadia's breast His mother gave way 
unto him: and was willing that he should draw thus near 
unto her, as unto a thing &at was to be his ; but when she 
saw that hear son likewise was without sense, and lay as it 
were for dead, she was likewise upon the point to lose 
hers; and had questionless lost it, had she not presently 
perceived that Rodolpho iDegan, as he did, to come again to 
himself, who was much ashamini that they had seen him run 
into such extremes. 

But his mother, as one that divined of that which her son 
thought, said unto him : ^ Be not ashamed, son, of these ex*. 
tremes which thou hast committed, but be ashamed of those 
which thou shouldst not have committed, when thpu ahalt 
come to know that which I will no longer conceal from thiee, 
though I thought to have deferred the doing of it, until a 
more joyful conjuncture. 

* I would have thee therefore to know, son of my sool, 
that this gentlewoman whom you see lying thus in a swoon 
in my arms, is thy true spouse. . I style her thy true spouse, 
because, myself and thy fitther have made choice of her to be 
thy wife.* 

When Rcidolpho heard this, transported with his amorous 
and enflamed desire, and the name of husband removing all 
thoserubs which the honesty and decency of the place might 
lay in his way, he brake through the company, and lajring 
hu &ce to that of Leocadia, remained as one expecting that 
his soul should breathe itself forth, and either bring hers 
back again, or make its abode with hers for ever. 

But when the. tears of all, through extreme grief, still 
more and more increased ; and when through excess of sor- 
row, their lamentations and out-cries augmented more and 
more, and grew louder and higher, and that the hairs of the 
head and beard. of Leocadia's mother and father,, by tearing 
and pulling of them up by the roots, began to wax less and 
less, and that the shrill exclamations of their son Rodolpho, 
with their noise and clamour pierced the heavens^ Leocadia 
returned again unto herself; and with her returning to life, 
jretumed that joy and content which had absented them- 
selves firom the breasts of those who were about her. .Leoca- 
dia found herself linked close with fast embracingsJn Bo- 
dolpho's arms, and sought by. honest force to unlcme herself 
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from them. But he said unto her : ' No^ sweet mistress, it 
must not be so; it is not meet that you should strive to get 
yourself forth from his arms, who holds you so &8t in his 
soul.' With these kind words Leocadia came wholly to her- 
self, and perfectly recovered her lost senses ; and Dona £s- 
tefania made an end of going any farther forward with her 
former determination ; speaking to the priest, that he should 
forthwith without any farther delay espouse her son to Leo- 
cadia* J He did so, because there , was no difficulty that in« 
teiposed itself for the hindering. of diese espousals. ' 

Which t>eing now fully ended and finished, I leave it to 
some choicer pen, and to some other Wit more refined than 
mine, to recount the g^eral jc^ and gladness of all those 
that w^ there present ; the embracements which Lepcadia's 
parents gave Rodolpho; the thanks vtrhich they gave to 
heaven, and to hi$ parents ; the fair offers of love and 
friefiddup on tiieir parts ; the admiifation and wond^ <^Ro- 
dolpho> conwadesj, who so unexpect^ly saWj the very self- 
same night of their arrival there, so fair a match made up. 
And they wondered the more, when they knew by Dona 
Estefania's ^course before them all, that Leocadia was the 
damsel which in their company her son had violently stolen 
and earned aii^ay. 

Nor did Rodolpho remain any whit less suspenseful; 
and for the bettet certifying himsetf of this truth, he en- 
treated Leocadiik that she would acquaint him with some sign 
or token, whereby he might come to the full knowledge of 
that which he did not doubt of, because his parents hwl so 
wellapproved his matching with her; wheteunto she made 
this answer : ' When I returned and came to myself from out 
another swoomng, I found myself, dear Sir; in your arms 
witiiout mine honour ; but I think it now wdl employed 
since that in this my last coming to myself, I find myself in 
the same arms I did then, but with much ihore honour. 
And if this token be not sufficient, let that suffice of the 
image of a crucifix, which none could steal firom^ou but 
myMl^ which you could not choose but miss the next morn- 
ing. And if that be the very same which your mother hath 
now in heir keeping, you are the image of my soul which I 
highly adore, and you shall be still nearest and dearest unto 
me as long, my dear, as God shall permit us to live toge- 
ther/ Wfaerea^dn he ebxbracing her luiew, then* parents be- 
stowed their benedictions upon them, and all the rest that 
were by prayed God to give them joy < 
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Ip the praise of one who does himself exhibit such faith* 
ful transcripts from real life were sufficient to stamp the 
merit of a rival production, then would Marbiaog (a 
Novel, by the author of The Inheritance) seem to possess no 
ordinary claim on all who can derive pleasure from the de- 
lineation of Scottish manners. With a liberality which has 
ever distinguished the same high authority, the Author of 
Waverley characterises his ' sister shadow' * as a labourer 
qualified to assist in gathering in the rich harvest yet re- 
maining in the field just mentioned : but it is not for excellence 
in this respect that we are disposed to place her high in the 
scale of merit. Young ladies with red arms and sandy hair, 
coarse in person, and repulsive in manner, may be less nu- 
merous in the sunny vales of England than amid the bleak 
hills of Scotland; but, when these enviable attractions are 
the only means by which we may ascertain the land of their 
nativity, such damsels cannot, with justice, be received as 
standards by which to judge of the state of female refine- 
ment in the country which an author is pleased to honour 
as their birthplace. Yet of such materials does the Scottish 
group in this Novel chiefly consist He who can derive 
pleasure from such a representation must be far gone in 
the maladie de pays .-—it were better to believe witii us, 
that, so far as Glenfem's daughters are concerned, the pic- 
ture should be regarded more as a caricature than a faithful 
copy from the original. The interior with Mrs Violet 
Macshake betrays an intimacy with Scottish character which 

* Miss Fkrriib, of Edinburgh, if said to be the aathor of theee worhe. 
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could have favoured us with something less outrS than the 
fooleries of the loving trio, Miss Grizzj, Miss Nicky^ and 
Miss Jacky« Those^ indeed^ who take pleasure in remind- 
ing us that 



» earthlier happjr 



Is the rose distilVd, than that which, 

Ling'ring on the virgin thorn, grows, lives, and dies 

In single blessedness— 

will here (as well as in The Inheritance J be gratified to their 
heart's content; inasmuch as the sisterhood alluded to by 
the poet are made to appear sufficiently ridiculous. Some 
of our readers may not have anticipated that those who^ in 
return for the thousand kindnesses which few of us pass 
through life without receiving at their hands, are paid with 
the reckless irony of their lordly brethren^ would have re- 
ceived such treatment from one of their own sex. It serves, 
however, for keeping ^up the incognUo : and we had not 
viewed it as reprehensible, were it not more than whispered 
that the characters in these novels are drawn from the ac- 
quaintances or relations of die author.— Our objections will 
have been enumerated when we add, that the pecuniary dif- 
ficulties of the hiero are dwelt upon, in the earlier part of the 
novel, to a degree apt to excite disgust ; — that some of the 
characters, such as that of Lady Juliana, are so selfish and 
heartless, that, for the honour of humanity, we must believe 
them to be unnatural ;— and that, though the story seldom 
flags, yet the contrivances by which it is helped along are 
either abruptly or clumsily introduced — difficulties being in- 
variably surmounted by the unlooked-for marriage of one, 
or the equally unexpected, though well-timed, demise of 
another. 

Notwithstanding, these slight defects, this novel deserves 
to rank high in our. fictitious literature. In it and The In- 
herUance (which is by far the best of the two) the narrative. 
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when it can be so caUed> is highly animated ; but their main 
charm consists in being profusely diversified by subordinate 
incidents, which afford room for the display c^ character and 
description in endless variety. The style^ thoilgh ofien 
careless, is happily varied : now grave ; now descriptive ; 
now dramatic and humorous. The following passage might 
tempt a wish that we hlEid been more frequently favoured 
with others in a similar strain: 

'« There is perhaps no feeling of our nature so vague, so 
complicated, so mysterious, as that with which we look upon 
the cold remains of our £&llow mortals. The dignity with 
which death invests even the meanest of his victims^ inspires 
us with an awe no living being can create. Thei monarch 
on his throne is les^ awful than the beggar in his shroud. 
The marble features-^the powerless hand-— the stiffened 
limbs-^oh ! who can contemiplate these with ifeeliiigs that 
can be defined? These, are the mockery of all our hopes 
and fears, our fondest love,, our fellest hate. Can it be, t^at 
we now. shrink with horror from the touch of that Kand, 
which fcut yesterday was fondly clasped in our bWn^ Is 
that tongue, whose accents even now dwelt in our ear, for 
ever drained in the silence, of death? Thcase b}a(ik and 
heavy eye-lids, are they for ever to seal up in darjkness the 
eye whose glance no earthly po^er could restrain? And 
the spirit which animated the day, where is it how ? Is it 
wrapt in bliss, or dissolved in woe ? Does it witness our 
griefs and shibre our soarow i or is the mysterioQa tie that 
Jinked it with mortality for ever broken?, and the, remem- 
brance of earthly scenes, are th^y indeed to the enfranchised 
spirit as the morning beam, or thie dew upon the early 
flower ? Reflections such as these naturally arise hi every 
breast* Their influence is ffilt, though their . import caonot 
always be expressed. The prindple is in aU the same, 
however it may differ in its operations." 

Of humour^ graceful and well-timed, every second page 
would furnish an example ; but we can only allude to the 
effect of Aunt Grizzy's incessant ' that can't be denied,' and 
* nobody can dispute that'*— Miss Jacky's 'flaming copy of 
Fordyce's Sermons to Young Women'— Lady Madaughlan's 
^resuscitating tincture' and ' Methusalem pills'— Sir Samson'^ 
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' large cocked hat' and ^little-booted leg'; — not forgetting 
Mrs Gawflaw's * weak nerves' and ' dyed ribbons/ nor the 
glory acquired by Major M*Fuss in quelling a mob enraged 
by * raising the potatoes a penny the peck' : — and verily, if 
wit lies in detecting resemblances between objects apparent- 
ly different, Dr Redgill deserves to bear the palm for 
telling us that ' a beef steak is like — a woman's reputation ! 
— ^if once breathed upon^ 'tis good for nothing.' Of skill in 
delineating character oar limits prevent us from giving spe- 
cimens : we cannot^ however, neglect the original and ini- 
mitable Doctor just mentioned; neither can we pass by 
Uncle Adam of The Inheritance • he bears some resemblance, 
and is little inferior, to Touchwood in St Ronan's Well : — 
his unchanged affection for Lizzie Lundie at once excites an 
interest, and gives more insight into his character than could 
be imparted by whole pages of description. With a sus- 
ceptibility which seems original in the female mind^ or 
which, at least, no course of education can confer on the 
other sex, our fair author pencils those fugitive impressions 
which come under the description of sentiment, and enters 
no less successfully on the portraiture of those dark and 
tragic emotions which, but for the example of a Baillie, 
might have been regarded as peculiar to writers of the otlier 
sex. But for the truth of this remark we must refer to those 
who have already been delighted by Miss Ferrier's works : 
it were uncharitable longer to detain our reader from the 
following dramatic scene, selected on account of the happy 
satire applied to a folly which, comparatively little known 
to our elder novelists, now prevails to an extent authorising 
a wish that Blue-stockings, to whatever sex they may belong 
(for there are male Blues) may soon cease to be a nuisance 
in rational society. 
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MEETING OF THE BLUES, 

At a House " where nothing but Convebsation is spoke," 

Mary and her aunt Grizzy were received by Mrs Blue- 
mits "with that air of condescension which great souls practise 
towards ordinary mortals^ and which is intended^ at one and 
the same time^ to encourage and to repel ; to show the ex- 
tent of their goodness^ even while they make, or try to make, 
their protegS feel the immeasurable distance which nature or 
fortune has placed between them. It was with this air of 
patronising grandeur that Mrs Bluemits took her guests by 
the hand> and introduced them to a circle of females already 
assembled. 

Mrs Bluemits was not an avowed authoress ; but she was 
a professed critic, a well informed woman, a womsui of great 
conversational powers, &c. and> to use her own phrase, 
nothing but conversation was spoke in her house. Her 
guests were therefore always expected to be distinguished, 
either for some literary production, or their taste in the beUes 
lettres. Two ladies from Scotl^d, the land of poetry and 
romance, were consequently hailed as new stars in Mrs 
Bluemit's horizon. No sooner were they seated^ than Mrs 
Bluemits began : < As I am a friend to ease in literary so- 
ciety, we shall, without ceremony, resume our conversation ; 
for, as Seneca observes^ the comfort of life depends upon 
conversation.' 

'I think,' said Miss Graves, 'it is Rochefoucault who 
says the great art of conversation is to hear patiently and 
answer precisely.* 

' A very poor definition, for so profound a philosopher,' 
remarked Mrs Apsley. 

' The amiable author of what the gigantic Johnson styles 
the melancholy and angry Night Thoughts, gives a nobler, 
a more elevated, and, in my humble opinion, a juster expli- 
cation of the intercourse of mind/ said Miss Parkins : and 
she repeated the following lines, with pompous enthusiasm : 

" speech ventilates our intellectual fire, 
Speech burnishes our mental magazine, 
Brightens for ornament and whets for use. 
What numbers, sheath'd in erudition, lie 
Flung'd to the hilts in venerable tomes 
And rusted in, who might have borne an edge 
And play*d a sprightly beam, if bom to speech- - 
If bom blest heirs of half their mother's tongue !" 
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Mrs Bluemits proceeded ; 

« Tis thought's exchange, which, like the alteniate push 
Of vraTcs conflicting, breaks the learned scum. 
And defecates the student's standing pool.** ' 

^ The sensitive poet of Olney, if I mistake not/ said 
Mrs Dalton^ ' steers a middle course betwixt the somewhat 
bald maxim of the Parisian philosopher^ and the mournful 
pruriency of the Bard of Nighty when he says, 

<< Conversation in its better part ' 

May be esteem'd a gift and not an art. *' * * 

Mary had been accustomed to read, and to reflect upon 
what she read, and to 2^ply it to the purpose for which it 
is valuable, viz. in enlarging her mind and cultivating her 
taste ; but she had never been accustomed to prate, or quote, 
or sit down for the express purpose of displaying her ac- 
quirements ; and she began to tremble at heiuring authors' 
names * familiar in iJieir mouths as household words ;' but 
Grizzy, strong in ignorance, was nowise daunted. True, she 
heard what she could not comprehend, but she thought she 
wotdd soon make things clear ; and she therefore turned to 
her neighbomr on her right hand and accosted her with — 
' My niece and I are just come from dining at Mrs Pullens' 
— I daresay you have heard of her— she was Miss Flora 
M«Fa8s; her father, Dr M<Fuss, was a most exceUent 
preacher, and she is a remarkable clever woman/ * 

' Fray Ma'am has she come out, or is she simply bd esprit f 
inquired the lady. 

Grizzy was rather at a loss ; and, indeed, to answer a 
question put in an unknown language, would puzzle wiser 
brains than hers; but Grizzy was accustomed to converse, 
without being able to comprehend, and she therefore went 
on. 

* Her mother Mrs M'Fuss— but she is dead — was a very 
clever woman too ; I'm sure, I declare, I don't know wheth- 
er the Doctor or her was the cleverest, but many people, 
I know, thinks Mrs Pullens beats iJiem both.' 

^ Indeed ! may I ask in what department she chiefly exv 
eels?' 

' O, I really think in every thing. For one things every 
thing in her house is done by steam ; and then she can keep 
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every thing, I can't tell how long, just in paper bags and 
bottles ; and she is going to publish a book with all her re- 
ceipts in'it I'm sure it will be very interesting.' 

' I beg ten thousand pardons for the interruption/ cried 
Mrs Bluemits, from the opposite side of the room ; ' but 
my ear was smote with the sounds o£ pubUsh and inieresHng 
— words which never fail to awaken a responsive chord in 
my bosom. Pray/ addressing Grizzy, and bringing her 
into the full blaze of observation, ^ may I ask was it of the 
Campbell these electric words were spoken ? To you. Ma- 
dam, I am sure I need not apologize for my enthusiaam-— 
you who claim the proud distinction of being a country- 
woman, need I add — an acquaintance ?' 

All that poor Grizzy could comprehend of this harangue 
was, that it was reckoned a great honour to be acquainted 
with a Campbell ; and chuckling with delight at the idea of 
her own consequence, she briskly replied — 

* O, I know plenty of Campbells ; there's the Campbells 
of Mireside, relations of ours ; and Uiere's the Campbells of 
Blackbrae, married in our family ; and there's the Campbells 
of.Windlestrae Glen, are not very distant by my mother's 
side.' 

Mary felt as if perforated by bullets in all directions as 
she encountered the eyes of the company, turned alternately 
upon her aunt and her ; but they were on opposite sides of 
the room; therefore to interpose betwixt Grizzy and her 
assailants was impossible. 

* Possibly,' suggested Mrs Dalton, ^ Miss Douglas pre- 
fers the loftier strains of the mighty Minstrel of the Moun- 
tains, to the more polished periods of the poet of the Trans- 
atlantic Plain.' 

' Or periiaps,' said Miss Crick, ^ Miss Douglas prefers 
nature in its simplest, homeliest form ; pray Ma'am,' turning 
full upon the now bewildered Grizzy, ' are you an admirer 
of Crabbe's Tales ?' ' Crabs' tails !' repeated Grizzy in as- 
tonishment, ' I don't think ever I tasted them— Indeed I 
don't think our crabs have tails; but I'm very fond of 
crabs'- claws when there's any thing in them.' Fortunately 
the confusion of tongues was at this moment so great, that 
Grizzy's lapsus passed unnoticed by all but Mary, whose 
ears tingled at every word she uttered. 

' Without either a possibility, or a perhaps,' said Mrs 
Apsley, ' the probability is. Miss Douglas prefers the author 
of the Giaour to all the rest of her poetical countrymen. 
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Where» in either Walter Scott or Thomas Campbell, will 
you find such lines as these ? 

« Wet with their own bett Uood shall drip 
The gnashing tooth and haggard lip !*' ' 

* Pardon me. Madam,' said Miss Parkins ; ^ but I am 
of opinion you have scarcely given a fair specimen of the 
powers of the Noble Bard in question. The image here re- 
presented is a familiar one : *' the gnashing tooth and hag- 
gard lip/' we have all witnessed^ perhaps some of us may 
even have experienced. There is consequently little merit 
in presenting it to the mind's eye. It is easy, comparatively 
speaking, to portray the feelings and passions of our own 
kind. We have only, as Dryden expresses it, to descend 
into ourselves, to find the secret imperfections of our mind. 
It is therefore in his portraiture of fiie canine race, that the 
illustrious author has so far excelled all his contemporaries ; 
in fact he has given quite a dramatic cast to his dogs :' and 
she repeated with an air of triumph — 

<' And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall, 

Hold o'er the dead their carnival ; 

Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb, 

They were too busy to bark at him ! 

From a Tartar's skull they had stripped the flesh. 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh; 

And their white tusks crunched o'er the whiter skull, 

As it slipped through their jaws when their edge grew dull ; 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 

When tkey seaxee could rise from the spot where they fed." 

^ 'Sow, to enter into the conceptions of a dog-— to em* 
body one's self, as it were, in the person of a brute — to sym- 
pathize in its feelings — ^to make its propensities our own — 
to ^' lazily mumble the bones of the dead" with our own indi- 
vidual *' white tuskfi !"-«pardon me, Madam, but with all due 
deference to the genius of a Scott, it is a thing he has not 
dared to attempt* Only the finest mind in the universe was 
capable of taking so bold a flight Scott's dogs. Madam, 
are tame domestic animals — mere human dogs, if I may say 
6o. Byron's dogs—— But let them speak for themselves ! 

** The scalps were in the wild dog's maw. 
The hair was tangled round his jaw." 

Show me, if )rou can, such an image in Scott?' 

* Very fine, certainly !' was here uttered by five novices. 
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who were only there as probationers, consequently not pri« 
vileged to go beyond a response. 

' Is it the dancing dogs ihej are speaking about ?' asked 
Grizzy. But looks of silent contempt were the only replies 
she received. 

' I trust I shall not be esteemed presumptuous,' said 
Miss Entick, * or supposed capable of entertaining views of 
detracting from the merits of the noble Author at present un- 
der discussion^ if I humbly, but firmly, enter my caveat 
against the word << crunch/' as constituting an innovation in 
our language, the purity of which cannot be too strictly pre- 
served, or pointedly enforced. I am aware that by some I 
may be deemed unnecessarily fastidious ; and possibly Chris- 
tina, Queen of Sweden, might have applied to me the cele- 
brated observation, said to have been elicited from her by 
the famed work of the laborious French Lexicographer, viz. 
that he was the most troublesome person in the world, for 
he required of every word to produce its passport, and to 
declare whence it came, and whither it was going. I con- 
fess, I too, for the sake of my country, would wish that 
every word we utter might be compelled to show its pass- 
port, attested by our great lawgiver, Dr Samuel Johnson/ 

< Unquestionably,' said Mrs. Bluemits, * purity of lan- 
guage ought to be preserved inviolate at any price ; and it is 
more especially incumbent upon those who exercise a sway 
over our minds — ^those who are, as it were, the moulds in 
which our young imaginations are formed, — ^to be watchful 
guai*dians of our language. But I lament to say, that in 
fact it is not so; and that the aberrations of our vernacular 
tongue have proceeded solely from the licentious use made 
of it by those whom we are taught to reverence as the fa- 
thers of the Sock and Lyre.' 

' Yet in familiar colloquy, I do not greatly object to the 
use of a word occasionally, even although unsanctioned by the 
authority of our mighty Lexicographer,' said a new speaker. 

' For my part/ said Miss Parkins, ' a genius fettered by 
rules, always reminds me of Gulliver in the hairy bonds of 
the Lilliputians ; and the sentiment of the elegant and en- 
lightened Bard of Twickenham, is also mine : 



" Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 
Aod rise to faults true critics dare not mend : 
From TUlgar bounds with brave disorder part. 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of Ai*t." 
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So' it is with the subject of our argument: a tamer genius 
than the illustrious Byron would not have dared to ** crunch" 
the bone. But where in the whole compass of the English 
language will you find a word capable of conveying the same 
idea ?* 

* Pick,' modestly suggested one of the Dpvices in a low 
key, hoping to gain some celebrity by this her first effort ; 
but this dawn of intellect passed unnoticed. 

The argument was now beginning to run high ; parties 
were evidently forming of crunchers and anticrunchers, and 
etymology was beginning to be called for, when a thundering 
knock at the door caused a cessation of hostilities. 

* That, I flatter myself, is my friend Miss Griffon/ said 
Mrs Bluemits with an air of additional importance ; and the 
name was whispered round the circle, coupled with ^ Cele- 
brated Authoress — Fevers of the Heart — Thoughts of the 
Moment,' &c. &c. 

< Is she a real Authoress that is coming ?' asked Miss 
Grizzy at the Lady next her. And her delight was great 
at receiving an answer in the affirnmtive ; for Grizzy thought 
to be in company with an Authoress, was the next thing to 
being an Authoress herself; and, like some other people, she 
had a sort of vague mysterious reverence for every one 
whose words had been printed in a book. 

' Ten thousand thousand pardons, dearest Mrs Bluemits 1' 
exclaimed Miss Griffon, as she entered. ^ I fear a world of 
intellect is lost to me by this cruel delay.' Then in an au- 
dible whisper — * But I was detained by my publisher. He 
quite persecutes me to write. My <' Fevers of the Heart" 
has had a prodigious run ; and even my *^ Thoughts," which, 
in fact, cost me no thought, are amazingly recherchS, And 
I actually had to force myself to you to-night through a le- 
gion ci printer's devils, who were lying in wait for me with 
each a sheet of my *^ Billows of Love." ' 

' The title is most musical, most melancholy,' said Mrs 
Bluemits, 'and conveys a perfect idea, of what Dryden 
terms '* the sweeping deluge of the soul ;" bat 1 flatter my- 
self we shall have something more than a name from Mus 
Grifibn's genius. The Aonian Graces, 'tis well knowni al- 
ways follow in her train.' 

* They have made a great hole in it then,' said Grizzy, 
offidoifsly displaying a fracture in the train of Miss Griffon's 
gown, and from thence taking occasion to deliver her srati- 

: • 
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ments on the propriety of people who tore gowns always be- 
ing obliged to mend them. 

After suitable entreaties had been used. Miss Griffon was 
at last prevailed upon to favour the company with some spe- 
cimens of the * Billows of Love*, a sonnet which called forth 
unanimous applause—^ delicate imagery' — * smooth versi- 
fication' — * classical ideas' — * Petrarchian sweetness/ &c. 
&c. resounded from all quarters. But even intellectual joys 
have their termination, and carriages and servants began to 
be announced in rapid succession. 

< Fly not yet, 'tis just the hour,' said Mrs Bluemits 
to the first of her departing guests, as the clock struck 
ten. 

* It is gone with its thorns and its roses,' replied her 
iriend with A sigh and a farewell pressure of the hand. 

Another now advanced — ^ Wilt thou be gone ? — it is not 
yet near day.' 

'I have less will to go, than care to stay,' was the 
reply. 

' Parto ti lascio adio/ warbled Miss Parkms. 

* I vanish,* said Mrs Apsley,' snatching up h6r tippet, ri- 
dicule, &c. ' and like the baseless fabric of a vision leave 
not a wreck behind.' 

^ Fare-thee-well at once — Adieu, adieu, adieu, remember 
me !* cried the last of the band as she slowly retreated. 

Mrs Bluemits waved her hand with a look of tender re- 
proach, as she repeated — 

<< An adieu diould in nttersnce die, t 

Or if wciUen should faintly appear—- 
Should be heard in the sob of a sigh, 
. Or be seen in the blot of a tear." 

' I'm sure, Mary/ said Grizzy, when they were in the car- 
riage, * 1 expected when all the ladies were repeating that 
you wocild have repeated something too. You used to have 
the Hermit, and all Watts' Hymns by heart when you was 
little. It's a thousand pities that you should have €orgat 
them; for I declare, I was quite affronted to see you sitting 
>like a stick, and not saying a word when all the ladies wex^ 
speaking, and turning up their eyes, and moving their heads 
so prettily ; but I hope next time you go to Mrs Bluemits you 
will take care to learn something by heart before you go. 
I'm sure I haVn't a very good memory, but I remember 
something ; and I was very n^r going to repeat " Fare- 
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well to Lochaber" myself as we were coming away ; and I 
wish to goodness I had done it ; but I suppose it wouldn't 
do to go back now; and at any rate all the ladies are 
away^ and I daresay the candles will be out by this time/ 

Mary felt it a relief to have done with this surfeit of soul, 
and was of opinion that learning, like religion, ought never 
to be forced into conversation ; and that people who only 
read to talk of their reading might as weU let it alone. — 
Next morning she gave so ludicrous an account of her enter- 
tainment, that Lady Emily was quite chamed. 

' Now I begin to have hopes of you,' said she, ' since I 
see you can laugh at your friends as well as me.' 

' Not at my friendsi I hope/ answered Mary ; ' only at 
folly.' 

< Call it what you will : I only wish I had been 
there. I should certainly have started a controversy upon 
the respective merits of Tom Thumb and Puss in Boots, and 
so have c^ed them off I^ord Byron. Their pretending to 
measure the genius of a Scott or a Byron, must have been 
something like a fly attempting to take the altitude of mount 
Blanc. How I detest those " idle disquisitions about the co* 
lour of a goat's beard (Ht the blood of an oyster !" ' 
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The following story is extracted from the <^ The World/ 
one of the periodicals of last century which has taken its 
place among what are called the British Classics. * The 
World' was conducted by Edward Moore, author of ' Fables 
for the Female Sex,' * The Gamester, a tragedy/ &c., with 
the assistance of the Earl of Chesterfield, and others. It 
came out in the years 1753-57> at the same time with < The 
Adventurer/ by Dr Hawkesworth ; yet these works differ 
greatly from each other in style and manner. Dr Hawkes- 
worth (of whom we shall have occasion to speak in another 
part of this volume) was a heavy writer — ^though a superfi- 
cial thinker. He formed his style upon Johnson's, and de- 
ceived himself, it is likely, as well as others, in the thought 
that he equalled that wonderful man, because he marched at 
the same ponderous pace. His chief assistants in ' The 
Adventurer* were, ' the great doctor himself,' who, though 
he gave almost all that is valuable in the work, added little 
to its liveliness — and Thomas Warton, a critical writer too 
much in earnest to be gay. ^ The Adventurer,' therefore, 
is (with the exception of The Rambler) the most sombre, 
and (with no exception) the least witty of all the Essayists. 
* The World,' on the other hand, is a most cheerful and 
humorous work. It contains several papers by the Earl of 
Chesterfield, in his own exquisite manner, and is supported 
with undeviating pleasantry by its conductor. Moore was a 
very unaffected writer— always easy and plain — although not 
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always graceful or in good taste. His great excellence lay 
in irony ; and in that style, if he has not the strength of 
Swift^ neither has he the bitterness. All his papers are 
more or less iromcal, and the work^ as a whole> is in better 
keeping than most periodicals. 

The story that follows is perhaps the longest extract the 
book furnishes^ in which the author forgets his own charac- 
ter, and his own peculiar vein ; yet even here he does not 
quite refrain from indulging bis sly irony.-.— What can be 
better, for instance, than the roguish observation he makes, 
after, telling that the honour of a young widow was tri- 
umphed over ?-^** I shall stop a moment here, to caution 
those virtuous widows who are my readers, against too has« 
ty a disbelief of this event. If they please to consider the 
situation of this lady, with poverty to alarm, gratitude to 
incite, and a handsome fellow to inflame, they will allow that 
in a world near six thousand years old, one such instance of 
frailty, even in a young and beautiful tvidonf, may possibly 
have happened." 

A DOMESTIC STORY. 

An eminent merchant in London, whose real name 1 shall 
conceal under that of Wilson, was married to a lady of con- 
siderable fortune and more merit. They lived happily to* 
gether for some years, with nothing to disturb thetn but the 
want of children. The husband, who saw himself richer 
every day, grew impatient for an heir : and as time rather 
lessened than increased the hopes of one, he became by de- 
grees indifferent and at last averse to his wife. This change 
in his affection was the heaviest affliction to her ; yet so gen- 
tle was her disposition, that she reproached him only with 
her tears ; and seldom with those, but when upbraidings and 
ill-usage made her unable to restrain them. 

It is a maxim with some married philbsophers, that the 
tears of a wife are apt to wash away pity from the heart 
of a husband. Mr Wilson will pardon me if I rank him, at 
that time^ among these philosophers. He had lately hired a 
lodging in the country, at a small distance from town, whi- 
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ther he usually retired in the evenings to avoid (as he called 
it) the persecutioDS of his wife. 

In this cruel separation^ and without complaint^ she passed 
away a twelvemonth ; seldom seeing him but when business 
required his attendance at home, and never sleeping with 
him. At the end of which time, however, his behaviour^ in 
appearance, grew kinder; he saw her oftener, and began 
to speak to her with tenderness and compassion. 

One morning, afler he had taken an obliging leave of her, 
to pass the day at his country lodging, she paid a visit to a 
friend at the other end of the town ; and stopping in her 
way home at a thread shop in a by-street near St. James's^ 
she saw Mr Wilson crossing the way and afterwards knock- 
ing at the door of a genteel house over-against her, which 
was opened by a servant in livery, and immediately shut, 
without a word being spoken. As the manner of his en- 
trance, and her not knowing he had an acquaintance in the 
street^ a little alarmed her^ she inquired of the shopwoman 
if she knew the gentleman who lived in the opposite house. 
' You have just seen him go iii. Madam/ replied the woman. 
' His name is Roberts, and a mighty good gentleman, they 
say^ he is. His Lady ' - At those words Mrs Wilson 
changed colour ; and interrupting her — * His Lady, Madam ! 

1 thought that Will you give me a glass of water ? 

This walk has so tired me Pray give me a glass of wa- 
ter 1 am quite faint with fatigue.' The good woman of 

the shop ran herself for the water, and by the additional help 
of some hartshorn that was at hand, Mrs Wilson became, in 
appearance, tolerably composed. She then looked over the 
threads she wanted, and having desired a coach might be 
sent for, ' I believe,' said she, * you were quite frightened 
to see me look so pale ; but I had walked a great way, and 
should certainly have fainted if I had not stepped into your 
shop*— But you were talking of the gentleman over the way 
— I fancied I knew him ; but his name is Roberts, you say. 
Is he a married man, pray ?' * The happiest in tJie world. 
Madam (returned the thread woman.) He is wonderfully fond 
of children, and to his great joy his lady is now lying in of 
her first child, which is to be christened this ey&xiag ; and 
as fine a boy, they say it is, as ever was seen.' At &is mo- 
ment, and as good fortune would have it, for the saving a 
second dose of hartshorn, the coach that was sent for came 
to the door ; into which Mrs Wilson immediately stept, af- 
ter hesitating an apology for the trouble she had given ; and 

16 
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in which coach we shall leave her to return home/in an agony 
of grief which herself has told me she was never able to de^ 
scribe. 

The readers of this little history have been informed that 
Mr Wilson had a country lodgings to which he was suppos- 
ed to retire almost every evening since his disagreement 
with his wife : but in fact, it was to his house near St. James's 
that he constantly went. He had indeed hired the lodgings 
above-menticmed, but^YTm another motive than merely to 
shun his wife. The occasion was this. 

As he was sauntering one day through the Bird Cage 
Walk in the Park/ he saw a young woman sitting alone upon 
one of the benches^ who» though plainly^ was neatly dressed, 
and whose air and manner di^nguished her from the lower 
class of women. He drew nearer to her without being per- 
ceived^ and saw in her countenance, which innocence and 
beauty adorned, the most composed melancholy that can be 
imagined. He stood looking at her for some time ; which 
she at last perceiving, started from her seat in sonie con- 
fusion, and endeavoured to avoid him. The fear of losing 
her gave him courage to speak to her. - He begged pardon 
for disturbing her^ and excused his curiosity by her extreme 
beauty, and the melandioly that was mixed with it. 

It is observed by a very wise author, whose name and 
book I forget; that a woman's heart is never so brimful of 
afiBiction, but a little flattery will insinuate itself into a corner 
of it ; and as Wilson was a handsome fellow, with an easy 
address, the lady was soon persuaded to replace h^self up- 
on the bench* and to admit him at her side. Wilson, who 
was really heart struck, made her a thousand protestations of 
esteem and friendship ; conjuring her to tell him if his for- 
tune or services could contribute to her happiness, and 
vowing never to leave her, tilt Remade him acquainted with 
the cause of her concern. 

Here a short pause ensued ; and after a deep sigh and a 
stream of tears, the lady began thus. 

* If, Sir, you are the gentleman your appearance speaks 
you to be, I shall thank Heaven that I have found you. I 
am the unfortunate widow of an officer who was killed at 
Dettingen. As he was only a lieutenant, and his commis- 
sion all his fortune, I married him against a mother's con- 
sent, for which she has disdaimed me. How I loved him, 
or he me, as he is gone. for ever from me, 1 shall forbear-to 
mention, though I am unable to £[>rget At my return to 
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England (for I ivas the constant follower of His fortunes) I 
obtained^ with some difficnlty^ the allowance of a subaltern's 
widow, and took lodgings at Chelsea. 

* In this retirement I wrote to my mother,, acquainting 
her ^ith my loss and poverty^ and desbing her Ibrgiveness 
for my disobedience ; but the cruel . answer I received 
from her determined me^ at all events^ &ot to trouble her 
again. 

. ^I lived upon this slender allowance with all imaginable 
thrift, till an old officer, a friend of my husbandi discotvered 
me at church, and made me a visit. To ^is gentleman's 
bounty I have long been indebted for an'annui^ of twenty 
pounds, in quarterly payments. As he was-panctaal in these 
payments, which/were always made me the ^morning they 
became duis, and yesterday being quarter-day,. I wondered I 
neither saw him nor heard from him J £arly thia mcutiing 
I walked from Chelsea to inquire £9r him at his lodgings in 
. Pall Mall ; but how shall I tell you. Sir, the news I learnt 
-there? — This friend, this generous a^ disinterested friend, 
was killed yesterday in a duel in Hyde-park.' She stopt 
here to give vent to a torrent of tears, andtheii proceeded. 
^ I. was so stunned at this intelligence that I kx^w not whi- 
ther to go. Chance more than choice brought me to this 
place ; where if I have found a benefactor— *and indeed. Sir, I 
have need of one— i shall call it the happiest accident of 
my life.' 

The widow en4,ed her story, which was literally true, in 
so engaging a qianner that Wilson was gope an age in love 
in a f^w mmutes. He thanked her for the confidence she 
had placed in him, and swore never to desert her. He then 
requested the honoiu: of attending her home, to which she 
readily consented, walking with him to Budcingham^gate, 
where a coach was called, which conveyed them to Chelsea. 
Wilson dined with her that day, and took Iddj^ngs. in the 
same house, calling- himself Roberts, iotd a single man. 
These were the lodgings I have mentioned before, where, 
by unbounded generosity and constant assiduities, .he tri- 
umphed in a few weeks over.theJioiiour of this fair wi- 
dow, 

I shall stop a moment here, to caution those virtuous wi- 
dows who are my readers, against too hasty a disbelief of this 
event. If they please to consider the situation of this lady, 
with poverty to alarm, gratitude toincite, and a handsome 
fellow to inflame, they will al}ow that m a world hear six. 
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thoinand yea^ old, Qn» $^dk'iD^Wotie of fruSt^i 'ev«n ia a 
young and beautiful wido^^ v^y tposaibly baye. happwed 
But to go on with my 8toiy« . > 

The effects of this intimaoy were ^ooa visible on th^ lad/s 
shape — a circmnstiifibe diat gceatly added to- the hnj^imns 
of Wilson. He dc^bennined ^ remove het to.to1v« >• and ^^. 
cordingly topk the house near St. James'sy where Mrs Wilr 
son had seen hixu ent^^ and wbei« his mistresfl, who* passed 
in die tieighboiUrhood for his- wife» at that tinie lay ini 

I reUim now to Mrs Wilson^ wboni we left in a hackney* 
coadi, goipg ^ her own house, in all the misory of despair 
and jeakliisy. It was happj for. her that h6r 6>nstitution 
was.good, nod her tesolutienlBqual to it^ lor /she has rofteif 
told me, that she passed the night of that day an a condition 
little bett» thtti madness. 

In die morning her husband retiimed ;. ^ndas his heart' 
wsshappjT;* add without du^pieions^ef adiseovery, he was 
more ths^lf usuaUy eotoiplaisant ^o her^ " She received hib oi* 
vaities with !ier accustomed dik^rfulness ^ mid, tfindti^. tlMit 
busmesft wcmld dfetain! himt in Ae diy for '^soiAe hio^JNi' nbm 
determiiied» whatever digress if mij^t o^caision hor, to '"pay: 
aa tt»nddiate visit to his mistrets^ and to wait ^ere till she 
aaw^hiim ' For^tbis puipOse she-ordered a cdadi to be cHUe^^ 
and in her handsomest ujodress^ and with the most composed 
couiitenance, she drove difc<e<!% to the hoose^ ' She inquiiDed 
St Oe doof if Mr Roberts Was within ; and \mttg answered 
no, but dtti he din^ Ht home, she adked sfter his lakly, axjdt 
if she was WeU'ei^Migh to see eom^pany ; adding, that as sh^ 
came a great way, aiidlad business with Mr Roberts, she 
should be glad to wait £cx him in his lady's apartment. The 
servant rai^ iinmediately up stairs^ and as quickly retamcid 
with a message froni» her mistress, that idie wbuld be glad 
to see her. , 

Mrs Wibott confetees that at this moment, notwithstanding 
the resolution sheiiad taken, her spirits totally forsook her,,- 
and that she folloii^ed the servant with her knees knoddng 
together, and a &ta 'pdl^r than death.i She Entered the room 
where tte lady was sitdrig> wilihout remembering -on .w(hiat 
errand she came; bnt the sight of so much beauty, and the 
eleghnc^ that adorned ii, brought every thixig to her 
thoughts, and left her with Ho t>ther power than to fling hern 
self into a chair, from which she instantly fell to the ground 
in a binting fit 

The wh& house was alanned upon this occasion, and 
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every one busied in assisting the stranger ; but most of all 
the mistress^ who was indeed of a humane disposition^ and 
who^ perhaps^ had no other thoughts to disturb her than the 
mere feelings of humimity. lo a few minutes, however, 
and with the proper applications/ Mrs Wilson began to re- 
cover. She looked round her ' with amazement at -first, not 
recollecting where she was ; but seeing herself supported by 
her rival, to whose care she was so mbeh obliged, and wiM> 
in the tenderest distress was inquiring how she did, she felt 
herself relapsing into a second fit. It was now that she ex- 
erted all the courage she was mistress of, which, totgether 
with a flood of tears that came; to her relief, enabled, her 
(when the servants were withdrawn) to begin as follows. 

^ I am indeed. Madam, an unfortunate woman, and sub- 
ject to these fits ; but will never again be the occasion of 
trouble in this house. You are a lovely woman, and- de- 
serve to be happy in the best of Jiusbands. I haye a hus- 
bknd too ; but his affections are gone from.me* He is not 
unknown to Mr Roberts, though unfortunately I am. It 
was £br his advice and assistance that I made this visit ; and 
not finding him at home, I begged admittance to his lady, 
w;hom I longed to see and to converse with/ * Me, Ma-* 
dam !' answered Mrs Roberts, with some emotion, ' bad 
you heard any thing of me ?' ^ That you were such a» i 
have found you. Madam,' replied the stranger, 'and had 
made Mr Roberts happy in a fine boy. May I see him. 
Madam? I shall love him for his father^s sake.' < His 
father. Madam!' returned the mistress of the house, 'bis 
father, did you say ? I am mistaken then ; I thought you 
had been a stranger to him.' * To his person, I own/ said 
Mrs Wilson, 'but not to his character; and therefore I 
shall be fond of the little creature. If it is not too much 
trouble. Madam, I beg to be obliged.' 

The importunity of this request, the fainting at first, and 
the settled concern of this unknown visitor, gave Mrs 
Roberts the most alarming fears. She had, however, the 
presence of mind to go herself for the child, and to watch, 
without witnesses, the behaviour of the stranger. Mrs Wil- 
son took it in her arms, and bursting into tears, said, ' 'Tis 
a sweet boy, Madam ; would I had such a boy ! Had . he 
been mine, I had been happy !' With these words, and in 
an agony of grief and tenderness, which she endeavoured to 
restrain, she kissed the child, and returned it to its mother. 

It was happy for that lady that she had an excuse to leave 
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the room. She had seen andlieaxd i^at Inadc^b^r ahudder 
for herself; and it was* nbt till aome minutes, after haiviiig 
ddivefed the in&nt to its iiurae> ' that she had resoltition 
enoQghrto return. They bodi seated lAwolselTes agam, and 
a m^oicfaoly ffllencb followed for some time.' At last Mrs 
Roberts- beg^ thus : . - • - » 

' You are niihappj^ Mi^dam, that you hard no ditid ) I pray 
Heaven that mine be hot a grief to me/ ^ But I coDjure you^ 
by the 'goodness that appears in yoii, to acquaint me ^ith 
your storyi -. Peihs^s it concerns me ; I hav«e a prophetic 
heart that telb me it does. But whatever I may eufer, or 
whether I lite or die^ I will be just to you.' 

Mrs'Wllson was so ifiected with dusgenerodilyy that she 
possibly had disGovared herself^ if a lotS knocking at the 
door, said immediately after it the entrance of her husband 
into tlite room, had not prevented her. ' He was moving to* 
wardi hdk mistress witii the utmost dieerfuhfie^s, when the 
sight of her visitor fixed him to a spot, and struck him wi& 
an astonishment not to be described.'. The eyes of both ladies 
were at tsnce rivettedtb his, which so increased his oohfu* 
sion, that Mrs Wilson, in pity to what he felt, and to re* 
lieve her companicmy spoke to him as follows: ^ I do not 
wonder. Sir, tnat you kre surprised at seeing a peHSbet stran- 
ger in your house ; but mj, business is widi the master of 
it; and if you will oblige me with a hearing. in another 
room, it will add to the civilities which your lady has enters 
tained me with.' f 

Wilsonv who expected another kind of greeting from his 
wife, ^as so retived at her prudence, that his powers of 
motion b^anto return; and quitting the room, he con* 
ducted'her to a parlour below stairs. They were no soorier 
enteml into this parlour, thaii the husband threw himself 
into arhair, fixing his eyes upon'the ground, while the wife 
addressed him in these words : 

'How I have discovered your secret, or how the disco^ 
very has tonhented me, I needi not tell -you. It is enough 
for you' to know that I $001 miserable for ever. My business 
with vou ii^shott; I hovl^ oidy aquestibn to ask, and to tbike 
&Wr leave of you in this world. Tell me truly then,' as 
yotf ^11 ariswer it hereafter, if you have seduced this lady 
under false appeaifances, or have fallen into guilt by the 
temptations of a wanton ?* * I shall answer you presently/ 
said Wilson ; « but first I have a question for you. Am I 
discovered to her? And does she know it is my wife I am 
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now speaking to?' 'No^ upon my honour/ she replied ; 
^ her looks were bo amiable, and Iter behaviour to me so 
gentle^ that I had no 'heart to distress her. If she; has 
guessed at what I am, it was only from the concern sAie saw 
me in, which I could not hide from her.' ' You have acted 
nobly then/ returned Wilson, 'and have opened. my eyes 
at last to see and to admire you. And now, if yoa have pa- 
tience to hear me, you shall know all/ 

He then told her of his first meeting with this lady« and 
of every circumstance that had happened since ; ccmduding 
with his determination to leave her, and with a thousand 
promises of fidelity to his wife, if she generously consented, 
after what had happened, to receive hmi as a husbands 
* She must consent/ cried Mrs. Roberts, who at that mo* 
ment opened the door, and burst into the room ; ' she must 
consent. You are her husiband, and may command it. For 
me, Maddm/ continued she, tiuming to Mrs Wilson,,* he 
shall nev^ see me more. I have injured you through ig- 
norance, but will atone for it to the utmost. He is your 
husband. Madam, and you must receive him. I have listened 
to what has passed, and am now here to join my entreaties 
with his, that you may he happy for ever.' . 

- To relate all that was said upon this occasion would ex« 
tendtny story too much. Wilson was all submission, and 
adaiowledgment ; the wife cried and doubted; and the 
widow vowed an eternal separation. To be as short as pos- 
sible, the harmony of the married couple was fixed from that 
day. The widow was. handsomely provided for, and her 
child, at the request, of Mrs Wilson, taken home to her own 
house ; where at the end of a year she was so happy, after 
all her distresses, as to present him with a sister, with whom 
he is to divide his father's fortune. His mother retired into 
the country, and, two yeaSrs after, was married to a ^ntle- 
man of great worth ; to whom, on his first proposals to her, 
she related every circumstance of her stoiy. . The boy. pays 
her a visit every year, and is now with his sister upon one 
of these visits.. Mr Wilson is perfectly Imppy.in his wife, 
and has sent me, in his ownvhand, this moral to his story. 

- ' That though prudence and genero^ty may not alwi^rs 
be sufficient to hold the heart qf a husband, .yet a. constant 
perseverance in them, will, one time or other/ most certainly 
regain it' 
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JOHN WILSON. 



The first extract which follows is from the * Trials of Mar- 
garet Lyndsay/ by the author of * Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life/ attributed, without a dissentient vdce^ to 
John Wilson, Esq. author of the Ide qfPahns, City of the 
Plague^ and other Poems. Few need be reminded of the 
rancoroas opposition which endeavoured to decry the talents 
of Mr Wilson, when about to succeed Dr Thoma« Brown, 
as Professor of Moral Philosc^hy in the University of Edin- 
burgh : and we had not alluded to it here, did not this cir- 
cumstance account for a prejudice whose operation may still 
be traced in criticisms and allusioils unavailingly in- 
tended to diminish the confidence reposed in him as a 
teacher^ and the popularity he has acquired as an author. 
Well, however, may his admirers look upon these with in- 
difference. Censure, originating in such a feeling^ £sills 
harmless en its object ; or, if not an 'honourable sentence/ 
is more than- balanced by the good opinion of unbiassed 
judges. The voice of deta*action already begins' to be disre- 
garded : Professor Wilson has secured from the candid that 
approbation whidi will increase with the lapse of years; 
and never ^ was respect more sincere, oc gratitude more 
warm, entertained by pupils towards a master, than^ that 
with which he is regarded by all who have been thrilled by 
his eloquence, or roused into exertion by his praise. In un- 
sphering the spirit of more ancient isystems, andin reconcil- 
ing the dUcrepancies of later theories, he employs, thftt felicity 
of style and of argument which carries conviction to the se-. 
nous, while it ccnnmands attention from the volatilie. In trac- 
ing the mysterious connections of human thought, and in re- 
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commending that conduct which may lead to a haven of rest 
when the turmoil of life is over, his audience is carried along 
by illustrations^ original and apposite, so judiciously alter- 
nating with grave detafl, that applause extorted by the Poet 
is renewed by the display of metaphysical skill. The simple 
affections or humble occupations of lowly lifb, with all the 
variety of mountain and meadow, of suhshme and stnao^ by 
wliich the Scottish peasant is surrounded, ar^ frequently se- 
lected lor tbia purpose : and few pf liis hearers> on revH^ttog 
the haunts^ of infancy, oan £ul to experience tl^e nemr interest 
williiwhich'maiiysiscene.aDd many* wdrlraown fiiahion 
have become invested, through the. . magic ; influenoe ^ do* 
qumt description. Akin to this must be the efiect.prod&ced 
by^is ^Lightsand Shadows of Scottish > lifb/ when iiist 
met with-in a foreign Jand : in liie one case, objects^ present 
to the ^e, are gaaed upon with that feeling of novelty ex- 
cited by the notice ' their likes', may h^ve. attracted in the 
halls of. learning ; in the other, the he«irt> < antraveUedi»* re- 
verts to scenes prasent.only in imagination. The home of 
his early yearfr-^tbe image of a tender motjier, of an indul- 
gent fkUier — ^the aiection pf a beloved brother, of an amia- 
ble sister— the dierished fonn of one aroond whom all the 
bright hopes of future bliss are eDtwinedk«tbe rippling 
brook by whose margin jdie.may have pledged btr willing 
faith-— 4he trees whose bark may bear record of theur love 
— &11, .by some individual tale, nay, some individual, phrase, 
will^ in a single moment, be recalled with an intensity of 
emotion, causing him 

Whom fortune leads to trftyene realms alone, 

for la: time to forgetthat heis still oa Indian. plaiiis» aepaiftt- 
ed by- half the g}obe from scenes presented to the eye of 
fancy* • - 

Boxderingy if. we mistake nofl^ on a FifUi Edilion, this 
work may be safely said to have acquired a popularity that 
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would justify the highest panegyric ; — a fact, however, which 
of itself precludes all necessity for further remark in this 
way : and the only fault we can find is, that the author re- 
gards humanity with so favourable an eye as to overlook 
those shadows which, too oft, obscure the brighter parts of 
Scottish lifb. 

The applause of every feeling hearty — ^the gratitude of 
thousands whom it has soothed in adversity — pining under 
diseaA or withering under * the world's dread laugh,' — ^bear 
us out in pronouncing the Trials of Margaret IiYNDsay 
to be more nearly 

W"' ! ^ ; —.One pore and perfect chryw&te, 

dian any similar performance we could name. This opin- 
ion, we confess, was not the immediate result of a first peru<« 
sal. The part of Margaret's history connected with a vil- 
lain whose name we are glad to have forgot— a radical, or 
' fiiend of the people/ however,— -is most painful to the feel* 
ings ; but what has been said of the composition of Madame 
Cottin may, with much justice, be applied to our author : 
viz. that he ' seldom loves to excite attention by a display of 
the ignoble or unholy passions. Unfortunately, these must, 
in a measure, enter every picture of life and manners ; but 
it is only when they must enter that they are here admitted. 
They are shown, but not so prominently as to enter with 
those gentler and more agreeable images that fill the sight. 
— They come, as flying clouds to throw a shadow over the 
current, not as a miry infusion to sully its deamess.' This 
work would be a treasure to the psychologist, were it only for 
the touching fidelity with which it portrays the feelings of 
those who 

■ I fi nd oo dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene bath quench*d their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion yeilM. 

There is, too, a pathos in those passages where blind Esther 
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or poor Mfodou is 8|K>ken of, which must call a tear into the 
nuMt unwonted ^y«. But^ of all the praises which have 
been bestowed upon ' Margaret Lyndsay,' few can be more 
grateful to its author than the following disinterested eu- 
logium from the. pen of Sir Egerton Brydges : 

'* I have for some time, nearly^ I believe, for two years, 
lost the habit or power of reading; but. on Saturday I acci- 
dentally took ,up a book lying on the table, which had been 
obtained from one of the Libraries at Geneva, entitled ' The 
Triials of 'Margaret Lyiidsay/ - I hav^ read it abo# half 
through ; and though the grand test is yet to come* in the 
manner of conductmg the other half-HSO far I have, been 
very much affected and enchanted by it It is written I 
presume by a Scottish Poet of some celebrity. It, at any 
rate, could not be written by any one but a true poet ; for 
all <it9 desctiptionr are genuine poetty foi a -high cast; "Ixis 
one of t^89.f<$w happy productions which h^ left a thrill 
upon one's f^om^, that seems to change one's nature, and 

Sive ney lights to' the'face of things ^ound' one. ' It "^has a 
^ided 'dHgfiiaBty ; perhaps^ it has ^ore'elegahce ' atifl '^gen- 
tle t^nd^rnessithaa fynse ; ^sxd I am afiraid ^t it now and 
then a little approaches to affectation in a few, of its sq^timents^ 
and a sort of overlabour of pious reflections; but what 
touches me is the exquisite and tender delicacy of the des- 
ciiptidnd. Which are at the siame tidielricH and brilliaht ; and 
a'sweetii^s and inbhil pathos in many passkigei^ "which does 
not o'erstep nature, but enchains the reader by ita deep 
simplicity. The delight of the suburban walks to those 
emerging from crowded streets, so beautifully touched by 
Milton, in the passage beginning 

, ' As -one who, lonj^f in populous city pent,' 

is dwelt upon by the present author with a brilliance of in- 
ventive fidelity which is at once new and perfect. The 
visit to the native cottages of Braehead from die harrow lane 
and gloomy court will continue to be read by readers of 
sensibility and taste while the language lasts." 

Though chiefly distinguished for skill in pathetic descrip* 
tion, it will be seen from the first extract that our author is 
not unsuccessful, when pleased to indulge in a humorous 
strain. 
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The second extract is more illustrative of his peculiar 
manner. It is from * The Foresters/ the last puhlished of 
the author's works, and equal in merit to the others^ al- 
though resembling them even to a painful d^^ee. 



MARGARET LYNDSAVS WOOERS. 

Margaret Lyndsay was now in the twenty-first year (£ 
her.^te ; and i^ as a girl^ she had always been noticed even 
by we careless eye of the stranger as a creature rarely 
beautiful among her. humble companions^ by the way-si^ 
at Braefaead) or standing at her mother's dooi' in that lane 
of the city, she was now even more so than according to the 
promise of her rising youth. The pure air of the xsountry 
had given colour to her pale cheeks ; and her walks to the 
houses of the parents of her scholars^ with her friend Lucy 
Oswald^ over the hills of bonny Clydesdale and its solitary 
valeSy each carrying down its sparkling rivulet to swell the 
Mis of Bonniton, Cora-Linn, and Stoneb3a*es, had nerved 
her fi»me to a fuller loveliness, and given livelier elasticity 
to her steps* Now, too, despondency and fear had fled far 
off from the Orphan; she had not only enough of this 
world's means to keep want henceforth from her own 
door, but what was dear to her as the sunshine of Sabbath, 
to relieve the distresses of her fellow-creatures. Nature 
demanded no long deep grief from her grateful heart for 
the death of her unde. He had died full of days, and life 
was now before her to enjoy it in contentment and inno- 
cence. 

She was beautiful^ and she knew it ; at least she knew 
that every one looked upon her with kind eyes; and, no 
doubt, she frequently heard, without thinking much or at 
aU about it, praise of her beauty in compliment, courtesy, or 
affection. Her disposation was by nature gay and lively; 
and npw that all cfeiids seemed blown away from the limited 
horizon of her settled life, her spirits re-iawoke to their for- 
mer hilarity, and the countenance that had so long expres- 
sed diicfly pHy, sorrow^ or. fortitude, now shone with smiles 
that told what enjoyment lay spread for her over all 
the scenes and occurrences of this life. She made no vio- 
lent changes about Nether-Place, for she respected the mem- 
ory of her old kind ancle ; and she swept not away any of 
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the antique objects that had been ^miliar to his eyes^ how- 
ever rude or homely. But still there appeared sl}1 around 
the difference between young and old fancies ; a spirit of 
brighter expression encompassed the avenue^ garden, house^ 
and adjacent fields ; and, while every thing in itself perma- 
nent was not only allowed to remain, but was carefully pro- 
tected, such as the Willow- Arbour, the root-seats, the high 
beech hedges, and the little shed, in whose niches the tuft- 
ed bee-hives stood secure from every wind that blew — 
many little additions were made, and many little clearings 
away, that let in the beauty of Native more ten<|^y or 
more boldly upon Nether-place, till the neighbounV; who 
knew it best, declared that, though they could not tell why, 
it was far bonnier than before, and certainly not to be 
matched any where in all the Upper Ward. 

Margaret was placed in a rank of society neither high 
nor low, and it was precisely that most congenial with her 
humble and unambitious disposition. Far higher, indeed, 
it was than what she could ever have dreamed of a very 
few years ago, when there were rarely more shillings in the 
house than could purchase provisions to the week's end. 
But still it was low enough to keep h» chiefly among the 
peasantry, and to make their houses the chief scenes of the 
testal familiarities of her heart. Her extreme beauty- — ^her 
perfectly blameless manners — and her occupation — so great a 
blessing to the little parish, made her an object of no com- 
mon interest to the few resident gentry all the way down the 
country as far as Cora-Linn ; and as few important events, 
even in the private history of any family, altogether escape 
the partial knowledge of persons no way concerned, there 
was a memoir, various as the minds of those who heard it, 
of the real cause of her departure from the house of Mrs 
Wedderburne. There was something of romance, therefore, 
about the circumstances of her life to curious minds, with 
whom novelty or strangeness has such strong charms ; and 
now that she was a lady, even of landed property, the 
very haughtiest member of old rural races, distinguished 
by their fixed and immoveable obscurity for many respect- 
able generations, began to hear something extremdy genteel 
in the words ' Margaret Lyndsay,' and perhaps would have 
reconciled themselves to the misfortune of her becoming the 
wife of some one of the younger unendowed Clydesdale cadets. 
But Margaret had seen the perfect elegance of cultivated liife 
in the &mily of the Wedderbumes, and had lliere muad the 
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kindness of her benefactaress by duties, inir emfttingly cUs« 
charged to her own Hamet and Frances. Now, she was 
independMit ; and had no wish to sit at tiables where she 
might hare been pardonably enough looked on as a sort of 
curiosity or wonder, namely, a g^teel girl out of a poor 
home, a lady risen from low life, the orphan daughter c^ a 
mechanic really not far from being on a par with the 
hqydenish misses ci a squire's &mily, with red vdvet gowns 
from the town, and red velvet arms to put into them from 
the oountry. So Margaret rather shunned than courted 
spleji^d hospitality ; but always with gratitude and humil* 
ity oSnowliMiged every kindness and courtesy that she le- 
oetsed from persons in a higher rank; and above all, was 
delighted to see in her own parlour at Nether- Place those 
benevolent ladies who took an interest in the eduoaiitm of 
the children of the peasantry, and wbo, therefore, looked 
upon her as a benefactress to the n^ole parish. 

Before many months had elapsed since her uncle's death, 
Msrgaret had her wooers, although the two first on the list 
were not such as to represent the passion of love as any 
thing very tragic Duncan Gray, poitaoner in Muirhouse, 
a youi^ mim of good morals, and not very bad manners, 
and supposed to be worth not far off a hundred pounds per 
annum, was the swain who took time by the forelock, and 
fiist hinted the modest request of Margaret's heart and 
hand. Some persons make wonderfully little account of 
such a request ; and hold themselves entitled, afrer two or 
three times receiving a pieoe of short«-bread, and a glass of 
elder*flower wine, to a^ the lady who has ^ven him such 
refreshment in marriage. The strife of transition seems 
long and violent ; and in Duncan's case it was no sooner 
taken, than he saw in Miss Lyndsay's involuntary smile that 
he had made himself'-^rather ridiculous. At ihe same time, 
there was some little excuse fr>r Mr Duncan Gray of Muirhouse. 
He had a soul for music framed; and rejecting other every* 
day instruments of stop or string, he selected the Great 
Highland Bagpipe. Chi it he poured forlh, not from his 
be^t, but from beneath his arm^ ^he loudest, longest sighs, 
cm amore and i^dMoso* AH the while he thus gave vent 
to the "^ windy auspiration>of fixed breath,' he was in the 
practice, at tea parties, of keeping bis yown^^up cheeks azid 
staring eyes stiaight upon ^e countenanoe of Margaret 
Lysdsay ; and in die enthusiasm of the hour, he beheld he^ 
yiridtng to the voice of passion. He had mounted new rib-» 
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bons on the drone of his pipes^ red as the rosy visage that 
puffed below ; and pity the delusion of the fond youth if he 
felt himself and his'chainter to be irresistible. But Duncan 
Gray was a stout young swain, who lived in a high lati- 
tude^ and had an excellent appetite ; so^ when he found that 
Miss Lyndsay preferred a single life, he had recourse to 
corned beef and greens, and it was not generally thought over 
the parish that he lost a single pound of flesh on his refusal. 
That refusal^ in whatever words conveyed, and no doubt, it 
was in Margaret's gentlest manner, — ^for it is said that no 
kdy is absolutely angiy with the very absurdest offer-^Mras, 
it appeared^ decisive. Mr Gray henceforth played le^^ut- 
rageously on the Bagpipe at parties where Margaret was 
present, and put his hand to his hat, on her appearance, with 
rather a hurried and abrupt demonstration ; but otherwise he 
was very much the same man as before, and began to pay 
frequent visits to Thomas Carstairs of the Haugh, whose 
daughter Rachel was, tho^ugh ho beauty, by no means con- 
temptible either in talk, tidiness, or tocher. 

The next on the list was ^ one more likely, according to 
public opinion, to have been a thriving wooer — ^the Reve- 
rend JEneas M*Taggart of Drumluke. He was considered 
by himself and some others to be the best preadier in the 
synod ; and, since Daniel Craig's death, had contrived to 
hold foi*th more than once in the kirk of Casterton. He was 
very oratorically disposed ; and had got the gold medal at 
Glasgow College for the best specimen' of elocution. This 
medal he generally carried in his pocket, and he had 
favoured Miss Lyndsay with a. sight of it once in the 
manse, and once when they were alone eating gooseberries 
in the Garden of Nether- Place. The only thmg very 
peculiar in his pronunciation was a burr, %hich might, 
on first hearing, have subjected him to the imputation of be- 
ing a Northumbrian ,* but then there was an indescribably 
ascending tone in his speech, running up eagerly to the top 
of a sentence, like a person in a hurry to the head of a stair- 
case, that clenched him at once as a native of Paisley, born 
of parents from about Tynedrum, in Breadalbane. Mr 
M*Taggart was a moral preacher, and he had one Sermon 
upon Sympathy; which he had delivered before the Com- 
missioner, wherein were touches equal, or indeed superior 
to any thing in Logan — and no wonder, for they were in a 
great measure attributable to Adam Smith. This celebrated 
Sermon did the pious JEneas pour forth, with mixed mo^ 
tives, to the congregation of Casterton, and ever and anon he 
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laid .his hand upon his heart; and looked to a pier near 
the window beneath the loft^ on the left hand "side of the 
pulpit 

A few days after this judicious and instructive exhibition, 
Mr M'Taggart, with both Medal and Sermon in his'pocket, 
rode up to the door of Nether-Place^ like a man bent oh bold 
«nd high emprise. Mysie was half afraid to lead his steed to 
the stable — ^for he was an exceedingly formidable looking 
animalj greatly above the usual stature of horses in that part 
<if the country^ as indeed well he might, for, during several 
yet^ he had carried an -enormous Black; hight Cupid Con- 
go, Kettle-drummer to that since highly distinguished regi- 
ment the Sdots Greys. However, he was not so fi^ce as he 
looked ; but^ prophetic of provender, allowed Mysie to lead 
him away like a lamb into a stable which he could not enter 
till he ' had stooped his anointed head/ Meanwhile, the 
Reverend iBneas M<Taggart was proceeding to business. 

The young Divine took his place, after a little elegant 
hadinage, on the parlour hearth-rug, with his back to the 
fire, and his coat-flaps opening behind, and gathered up each 
below an elbow — the attitude which of all others makes a 
person appear most like a gentleman. ' Pray, Ma'am, have 
you ever read Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments ?' — * No, 
Sir, I never have; indeed, from what I have seen said of it 
in other volumes, I fear it may be above the comprehension 
<if a poor weak woman.' — '^ Not if properly explained by a 
superior mind — ^Miss Lyndsay. The great leading doctrine 
of this theory is^ that our moral judgment follows, or is found- 
ed on our sympathetic affections or eniotions. But' then, it 
requires to be particularly attended to, that, according to.Dr 
Adam Smith, we do not S3nnpathi8e directly with the^ emo- 
tions of the agent, but indirectly with what we suppose 
w6uld.be the feelings which we ourselves should entertain 
if placed in his situation. Do you comprehend. Ma'am ?' 
* It would be presumption in me, Mr M'Taggart, to say! that 
I do perfectly, comprehend it ; but I do a litde^ and it seems 
to be pretty much like what you illustrated so eloquently in 
your discourse last Sabbath.' — ' Yes, Ma'am, it is the germ 
which I unfolded under the stronger light of more advanced 
philosophy. You wiU observe, Miss Lyndsay, that often a 
man is placed in a situation where he feels notiiing for him* 
self, but where the judicious observer, notwithstanding, feels 
for htm— perhaps pity, or even disgust' — and with that he 
expanded himself before the chimney, not unlike a great 
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tiiricey«cock with his Tan-Uil displayed in a &rm«yar(L 
Margaret requested him to have the goodness to take the 
poker and stir up the fire. ' Certainly, Ma'am, certainly«-- 
thst is an office which they say a mian idiould not take upon 
himself under seven years acquaintance ; but I hope Miss 
Lyndsay does not look upon me as a stranger/ Therewith 
he smashed exultingly the large liimp of coal, and contin- 
ued, ' Then, Ma'am, as to the Sense ci Propriety/ — but 
here Mysie opened the door, and came in with a fluster. 
' My conscience, Mr M'Taggart, that beast o' yours is eat- 
ing the crib-*-il^ll take James Adams a forenoon-job ^ith 
his plane to smooth off the splinterst— he's a devil o' a horse 
yon, and Hkes shavings better than last year's hay/ This 
was an awkward interruption to the ^ young man elo- 
quent/ who was within a few paragraphs of putting the 
question* But Mysie withdrew— and Mr M*Taggart §>rtb- 
with declared his heart. Before Margaret could repi j, be 
strenuously urged his suit. 'The heritors are bound to 
build me a new manse-^and the teinds are far from being ex- 
hausted. I have raised a process of augmentation, and ex- 
pect seven additional chaulders. Hay Campbell is the friend 
of the Clergy. The stipend is £137 : 1 7&r- 6d. in money, and 
likewise from the Widow's Fund you will be entitled, on 
my decease, to £30 per annum, be it less or more-— so that' 
-*— *«Margaret was overwhelmed with such brilliant pros- 
pects, and could not utter a word. ' Give me. Ma'am, a Ca- 
tegorical answers-be composed — ^be quiet — I respect the na- 
tural modesty of the sex— but as for Nether-Place, it shall 
be settled as you and our common friend Mr Oswald shall 
fix, upon our children/ 

A categorical answer was one which Margaret did not very 
clearly understand ; but she instantly felt that perhaps it might 
be the little expressive word-*-<-' No :' and accordingly she ha- 
zarded that monosyllable. Mr M'Taggart, the Man of the 
Medal, was confounded and irritated, — ^he could not believe 
his ears, long as they were ; and insisted upon an immediate 
explanation. In a few minutes things were brought to a 
prq>er bearing; and it was felt that the Sermon on Sym}^ 
thy had not produced the expected efiect It is grievous to 
think, that ^neaa was barely civil on his departure; and 
fiung his leg over old Cromwell with such vehemence, as 
almost to derange the balance of power, and very nearly to 
bring the pride of the Presbytery to the gravel. However, 
he regained his equilibrium, and 
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<< With hi* left heel iiMi4ioiMly aside, 
FroYoked the caper that he seemed to chide," 

till he disappeared out of the avenue^ from the wondering 
eyes of Mysie, who kept exclaiming, ' Safe us — He's like a 
rough rider ! Leuk now, the beasts funking like mad, and 
then up again wi' his forelegs like a perfect unicorn/ 



THE LOST CHILD. 



Lucy was only six years old, but bold as a fairy ; she 
had gone by herself a thousand times about the braes, and 
often upon eirands to houses two or three miles distant. 
What had her parents to fear? The footpaths were all 
firm, and led through no places of danger, nor are infants 
of themselves incautious, when alone in their pastimes. Lu- 
cy went singing into the coppice- woods, and singing she re- 
appeared on the open hill-side. With her small wlute hand 
on the rail, she glided along the wooden-bridge, or lightly 
as the owzel tripped from stone to stone across the shallow 
streamlet. The creature would be away for hours, and no 
fears be felt on her account by any one at home— whether 
she had gone with her basket under her arm to borrow some 
articles of household use from a neighbour, or merely for 
her own solitary delight, wandered off to the braes to play 
among. the flowers, coming back laden with wreaths and 
garlands. With a bonnet of her own sewing, to shade her 
pret^ face from the sun, and across her shoulders a. plaid in 
which she could sit dry during an hour of the heaviest rain 
beneath the smallest beild ; Lucy passed many long hours in 
the day light, and thus knew, without thinking of it, all the 
top<^aphy of that pastoral solitude, and even something of 
.the changeful appearances in the air and sky. 

The happy child had been invited to pass a whole day, 
from morning to night, at Ladyside, (a farm-house about two 
miles off,) with her playmates^ the Maynes ; and she left 
home about an hour after sunrise. She was dressed for a 
hcdiday* and father and mother^ and Aunt Isobel, all three 
kjss^d her sparkling face before she set off by herself, and 

E3 
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Stood listening to her sing^tig^ ^11 heir small voice was lost In 
the murmur of the rivulet. During her absence^ the house 
was silent but happy; and the evening being now. far -ad- 
vanced^ Lucy was expected home every minute^ and Michael, 
Agnes, and Ispbel went to meet her on the way. They 
walked on and on, wondering a little, but in no degree 
alarmed, till they reached Ladyside ; and heard the cheer- 
ful din of the imps within, still rioting at the close of the 
holiday. Jacob Mayne came to the door — ^but on their 
kindly asking why Lucy had not been sent home before 
daylight was over, he looked painfully surprised, and said 
that she had not been at Ladyside. 

Agnes suddenly sat down, without speaking one word, 
on the stone seat beside the door, and Michael, supporting 
her, said, — 'Jacob, our child left us this morning at six 
o'doclo And it is now near ten at night. God is meteifal, 
but, perhaps, Lucy is dead/ Jacob Mayne was en M^inary, 
common-fuace, and rather ignorant man, but his hei^ leapt 
within him at these words, and by this time his own chil- 
dren were standing about the door. « Yes, Mr Forrester — 
<jrod is merciful — ^and your daughter, let us trust, is not 
dead. Let us trust that she yet liveth— and without delay 
let us go to seek the child/ Michael trembled from head to 
foot, and his vioce was gone; he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, but it seemed not as if he saw either the moon or 
the stars. * Run over to Raeshorn, some of you,' said Jacob, 
* and tell what has happened. Do you, Isaac, my good boy, 
cross over to a' the towns on the Inverlethen-side, and— Oh ! 
Mr Forrester — Mr Forrester, dinna let this trial overcome 
you sae sairly' — ^for Michael was leaning against the wall of 
the house, and the strong man was helplei^s as a child. ' Keep 
up your heart, my dearest son,' said Isobel, with a voice all 
^unlike her usual, * Keep up your heart, for the blessed bairn 
is beyond doubt somewhere in the keeping of the great God, 
'yea, without a hair of her head being hurt. A humked 
things inay have happened her, and death not among the 
number.— Oh ! no-— no— surely not death — ^that would in- 
deed be too dreadful a judgment/ And Aunt Isobel, op- 
pressed hf the power of that word, now needed the very 
oom^CHTt that she had in vain tried to bestow. 

Within two hours a hundred pec^le were traversing the 
hills m all directions, even to a distance which it seemed 
most unlikely that poor Lucy could have reached* The 
shepherds and their dogs all night through searched every 
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nook'-ievefy atooy and rocky place^-^every little 8haw-«« 
every piece of taller heather-— every crevice that could con* 
ceal any thttig alive or dead^— but no Lucy was there. Her 
mother, who for a while seemed inspired with supernatural 
strength, had joined in the search, and with a quaking heart 
looked into every brake, or stopped and listened to every 
shout and hollo reverberating among the hillsi if she could 
seize, on some tone of recognition or discovay. But the 
moon sank, and then all the stars, whose increased bright* 
ness had for a short time supplied her place, all &dedawayi 
and then came the grey dawn of m<M;ning, and then the 
clear brightness of day, and still Midbael and Agnes were 
childless. ^ She has sunk into some mossy or miry place/ 
said Michael to a man near him, into whose face he never 
lo(d:ed. ' A cruel, cruel death for one like her ! The eardi 
on which my child walked has .dosed over her, and we shall 
never see her more !' 

At last a man, who had left the search and gone in a di« 
rection towards the high road, came running^with something 
in his arms, towards the place where Michael and oibefs 
were standing beside Agnes, who lay apparently exhausted 
almost to dying on the sward. He approached IjM^itatingly ; 
and Michael saw that he carried Lucy's bonnet;, clothes, and 
plaid. It was impossible not to see some spots of blood 
upon the frill that the child had worn round her neck. 
'Murdered— ^murdered — ' was the one w«rd whispered or 
ejaculated all around ; but Agnes heard it not, for, worn out 
by that long night of hope anddespair^ she had fallen asleep, 
and was perhaps sieeking her lost Lucy in her dreams. 

Isobel took the clothes, and narrowly inspecting them 
with eye and hand, said with a fervent voices Uiat was heard 
even in Michad*s despair* 'No— >Lucy is yet among the 
living. There are no mu'ks of violence on the garments of 
the innocent—no murderer's hand has been here. These 
blood*spots have been put there fx> deceive. Besides, would 
not the murderer have carried off these things ? For what 
else wmild he have murdered her? But ohi foolish des- 
pair i What apeak I of? For wicked as this world is— -ay, 
desperately wicked*^there is not, on all the surfiure of the 
wide earth, a hand that Would murder our child ! Is it not 
plain as the sun in heaven, that Lucy has bean stolen by 
some wretdied gtpsy*b^ggiur, and tl^at, before that sun has 
set, she wiH be saying her prayer in her lather's house. 
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with all of us upon our knees beside her/ or with onr £ice8 
prostrate upon the floor ?' 

Agnes opened her eyes> and beheld Lucy's bonnet and 
plaid l3ring dose beside her, and then a silent crowd. Her 
senses all at once returned to her, and she rose up— ^ Ay, 
sure enough drowned— -drowned — drowned — ^but where 
have you laid her ? Let me see our Lucy, Michael, for in my 
sleep 1 have already seen her laid out for burial.' The crowd 
quietly dispersed, and horse and foot began to scour the 
country. Some took the high-roads, others all the by-paths, 
and many the trackless hills. Now that they were in some 
measure relieved from the horrible belief that the child was 
dead, the wcnrst other calamity seemed nothing, for Hope 
brought her back to their arms. Agnes had been able to 
walk to Bracken-Braesy and Michael and Isobel sat by her 
bed-side. Lucy's empty little crib was just as the chDd had 
left it the morning before, neatly made up with her own 
hands, and her small red Bible was lying on her pillow. 

' Oh ! my husband — ^this is being indeed kind to your 
Agnes, for much it must have cost you to stay here ; but 
had you left me, my silly heart must have ceased to beat al- 
together, f<v it will not lie still even now that I am well nigh 
resigned to the will of God.' Michael put his hand on his 
wife's bosom, and felt her heart beating as if it were a knelL 
Then ever and anon the tears came gushing, for all her 
strength was gone, and she lay at the mercy of the rustle of 
a leaf or a shadow across the window. And thus hour after 
hour passed on till it was again twilight 

< I hear footsteps coming up the brae,' said Agnes, who 
had for some time appeared to be slumbering ; and in a few 
moments the voice of Jacob Mayne was heard at the outer 
door. It was no time for ceremony, and he advanced into 
the romn where the family had been during all that tryhig 
and endless day. Jacob wore a solemn expression of coun- 
tenance, and he seemed, from his looks, to bring them no 
comfort Michael stood up between him and his wif^ and 
looked into his heart Something there seefned to be in his 
face that was not miserable. If he has heard nothing of my 
child, thought Michael, this man must care but little for his 
own fireside. «0 sp^, speak,' — said Agnes, «yet why 
need you speak? All tlids has been but a vain behef, and 
Lucy is in heaven.' — * Something like a trace of her has been 
discovered— a woman with a child that did not look like a 
child of hers, was last night at Clovenford— and left it by 
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the daw'ing/ — * Do you hear that, my beloved Agnes ?* said 
Isobel, * she'll have tramped away with Lucy up into £t- 
trick or Yarrow, but hundreds of eyes will have been upon 
her, for these are quiet, but not solitary glens, and the hunt 
will be over long before she has crossed down upon Hawick. 
I knew that country in my young days. What say ye, Mr 
Mayne ? there's the light o' hope on your face.' * There's 
nae reason to doubt. Ma'am, that it was Lucy. Every body 
is sure o't. If it was my ain Rachel, I should ha'e nae fear 
o' seeing her this blessed nicht.' 

Jacob Mayne now took a chair, and sat down, with even 
a smile npon his countenance. ' I may tell you, noo, that 
Watty Oliver kens it was your bairn, for he saw her limping 
after the limmer at GaUa-Brigg, but ha'eing nae suspicion, 
he did na tak' a second leuk o' her — ^but ae leuk is sufficient, 
and be swears it was bonny Lucy Forrester.' Aunt Isobel, 
by this time, had bread and cheese, and a bottle of her own 
elder-dower wine on the table. * You have had a long and 
hard journey, wherever you havebeen^ Mr Mayne — tak' 
some refreshinent»'-— and Michael asked a blessing. Jacob 
saw that he might now venture to reveal the whole truth. 
' No — ^no-*Mrs Irvine, I'm ower happy to eat or to drink. 
--You are a' prepared for the blessing that awaits you— 
your bairn is no £ar aff— 4nd I myaeV— -for it was I mysel' 
that faund her, — ^will bring her by the han' and restore her 
to her parents.' Agnes had raised herself up in her bed at 
these words, but she sunk gently back on her pillow. Aunt 
Isober was rooted to her chair, and Michael, as he rose up, 
felt as if the ground were unking under his feet. 

There was a dead silence all around the house for a short 
space, and then the sound of many joyful voices, which 
again, by degrees, subsided. The eyes of all then looked, 
and yet feared to look towards the door. Jacob Mayne was 
not 80 good as his word, for he did not bring Lucy by the 
hand to restore her to her parents ; but, dressed again in 
her own bonnet, and her gown, and her own plaid, in rushed 
their child, by herself, with tears and sobs of joy, and her 
father laid her within her mother's bosom. 
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JOHN GALT. 

It were difficult to characterize, in a general manner, the 
style of a writer whose pen, like that of Mr Galt, has 
been employed in describing the manners of Greece as it 
lately was, and in composing tragedies on the model of its 
ancient authors — in transcribing state papers of Wolsey's 
time, and in writing dramas for this modern stager— in por- 
traying the fatal ravages of pestilence nnder Edward III. 
as well as in commemorating a late royal visit to the metro- 
polis of Scotland. His first acknowledged production, 
< Voyages and Travels, containing Observiitions on SicUy 
and Turkey,' ap|)eared in 1812. ' The Life and Adminis- 
tration of Cardinal Wolsey,* — and a volume, entitled, ' Re- 
flections on Political and Commercial Subjects/ were suc- 
oeededj before the close of the same year, by ^ Four Tra- 
gedies' after the manner of ^schylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides, possessed of merits that might have softened the 
asperity with which he has invariably been treated in the 
Quarterly Review. In 1813 he published ' Letters from 
the Levant, containing Views of the State . of Society in 
Greece.' A * Life of President West,' and ' The Majola, a 
Tale/ were given to the world in 1816 ; soon after which he 
brought forward ^ The Witness/ a dramatic poem whose 
power and passion were such as induced many to attri- 
bute it to Mr Coleridge. In 1820, he became a frequent 
contributor to a celebrated periodical; and, about the 
same time, published < The Earthquake,' which, if ever 
known, is now totally neglected. < That delightful effusion 
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of bonJummie,'* his * Annals of the Parish/ appeared in 
1821 ; but as the titles of his later performances, neither 
* few' nor ' far between/ must be femiliar to all, it were 
needless to introduce them here^ farther than by remarking 
of our present humble vocation, that, like the profession of 
Puff in the Critic^ ' it was never scientifically treated, nor 
reduced to rule' before the appearance of ' The Bacheior^s 
Wife/ 

Besides that arising from diversity of subject, there is 
another circumstance which renders it difficult to speak 
briefly of Mr Gait's general manner; namely, the rapidity 
with which he passes 



-from grave to gay, 



From lively to severe.—- 

If, indeed, it be true, that, after correcting a proof-sheet, 
he can seat himself amid the bustle of a crowded printing- 
offiee and there compose his succeeding chapter, (which re- 
ceives neither addition nor revision till presented to his eye 
in all the distinctness which Pica can impart,) — ^it is not 
surprising that his transitions should occasionally be abrupt, 
and his story but indifferently connected. In alluding to 
diis, however, we are reminded of a quality by which his 
style is often distinguished — its adaptation to the immediate 
subject, how different soever it may be from that which 
went before. Hence he is equally successful in describing 
the regalspletidour of the Field of ike Cloth of Gold, as in 
bringing before us the domestic economy of a Scottish par- 
sonage ;t — ^in painting- the raging of a troubled ocean, j: as in 
soothing us by the prospect of an unruffled :]ake.§ He sur- 
rounds us with the savage jollity of Glenfruin's hall, and 
we are more familiar with its inmates than they who have 

* WestminOer Review^ Vol. I. p. 275 :— ^lonsidering the political prin- 
cipiea of its conductors, this vrork is not likely to be charged with too 
macb partiality, for an avowed cimtribotor to J^tackwood's Magazine. 
t Annals of the Parish. + Provost. § Spaewife. 
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quafiM his ' horns of horn :'* he transports us to a tea- 
party in the Kiricgate of Irvine^f and we are as much at 
home as any of the invited. The pecnllmrities of George 
IIL are as happily r.ecorded4 as those of his loyal subject, 
M^Sweeties of the Saltm«rket>$ and poor Anniple the Ta'en- 
away i^aks in language not less appropriate than the 
Queen of James I.* The * humoursT of a London Smack |} 
are as suitably commemorated as the formalities of his 
Mayesty^s visit to Edinburgh :1F while the communings of 
ancient Barons* are represented with a fidelity equalled 
only by that which reveals to us the doings of a modem 
Town Council ; and the * joke' passed , in * Rothelan' on 
his admiring neighbours, the < men of Musselburgh/ en- 
courages a hope that Mr Gait is not now self-exiled with- 
out an intention of introducing us to American manners, in 
some future page.— 

Yet^ though well-adapted for individual scenes, his style, 
when examined as to general excellence, will be foajod to 
have considerable delects. Tlus does not so much apply to 
his earlier novels illustrative of Scottish life, as to those 
more lately published. In his ' Annab' and ^ Provost,' the 
only two of his works which seem to have been written for 
posterity, simplicity ik a predominating feature: in his late 
productions, he is seduced, partly by his subject as well 
as a wish to sound a header sUain, into a more laboured and 
ambitious style, employed with sufficient success on some 
occasions, but seldom hannonising with that dry humour 
and gossqung £amiliarity which ma tim)ugh the whole of 
his fictitious writings, and, in some measure, pervade even 
those professedly historical. The dates c£ his succesaive 
publications may, indeed, explain, but cannot apologise fiir, 
their luunerons inperlections both in style and manage- 

* Spaewife. f Aynhire Legatees. \ Sir Andrew WyU& 

§ Steamboat. |) Ayrakire Li^gatees, or Sir Aadrew Wylie. 

^ GaOieriDs of the West. 
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ment.: ITe. could have wished that < Ringan Gilhaize' had 
been a soHtary prbof of the justness of our reniarks-^but in 
* The Spaewife' it is still more strikingly exemplified. There 
is not a chapter which fails to disappoint, by dispelling the 
high anticipation formed of what has been ambitiously com- 
menced ; and the visible straining after effect prevents that 
pleasing illusion which constitutes the highest charm in 
works of imagination. These charges may, with tenfold 
force, be extended to ' Rothel\n.' Never was expectation 
more highly or artfully excited by a novelist; but» after 
being prepared for some mighty result, every hope gradual- 
ly evaporates, and we finish the perusal with a feeling of — 
utter disappointment. The reader is disposed to throw it 
aside in disgust ; but * Tales of the Lazaretto/ appended to fill 
up the fashionable number of volumes, will speedily restore 
his equanimity. From one of these — The Pki^siognomist — 
we have made some extracts, as a specimen of what Mr Gait 
can accomplish when pleased to exert himself. The story 
is given as if published for the first time, but we have a 
vague impression of its being an old acquaintance. Its 
didactic elegance and well supported interest seem, at least, 
to favour our opinion that it has been the work of younger 
days— -before success had induced carelessness, or applause 
encouraged its author to discontinue his sacrifices to the 
Graces.— Of the doctrine implied in it we leave the reader 
to judge for himself, after requesting him to consider 
whether there may not be some reason for believing with 
Godwin, that, * in the same manner as, in the world of hu- 
man creatures, there exist certain mysterious sympathies 
and analogies, drawing and attracting each to each, and fit- 
ting them to be respectively sources of human happiness, so 
there are antipathies, and properties interchangeably irre- 
concileable and destructive to each other, that fit one hu- 
man being to be the source of another's misery.' 

Before treating our readers, however, with The Physkg" 
F 
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mmisty we shall give them a small morsel firom T«e Pro- 
vost, called The Town Drummer^ as a specimen of the com- 
position in which Mr Gait, more particularly excels. 



THE TOWN DRUMMER. 



For many a year, one Robin Boss had been town drmoamer ;— ?- 
he was a relic of some American- war fencibles, and was, to say 
the God's truth of him, a divor bodie, with no manner of 
conduct, saving a very earnest endeavour to fill himself fou 
as often as he could get the means ; thejconsequence of which 
was, that his face was as plooky as a curran bun^ and his nose 
as red as a partan's tae. 

One afternoon there was a need to send out a proclama- 
tion to abolish a practice that was growing a custom, in some 
of the bye parts of the town, of keeping «wine at large — or- 
dering them to be confined in proper styes, ^nd other suita- 
ble places. — ^As on all occasions wh^n the matter to be pro- 
claimed was from the magistrates, Robin, on this, was at- 
tended by the town officers in their Sunday garbs, and 
with their halberts in their hand ; but the abominable and ir- 
reverent creature was so drunk, that he w:aBtiblet ta and fro 
over the drum, as if there had not been a bane in his body. He 
was seemingly as soople and as senseless as a bolster. — ^Still, 
as this was no new thing with him, it might have passed ; 
for James Hound, the senior officer, wa» in the practice, 
when Robin was in th^t state, of jrea4ing the proclamation 
himself. — On this occasion, howevjer, James haj^ned to be 
absent on some hue and cry quest, a^d another of the offi- 
cers (I forget which) was appointed to perform for him. 
Robin, accustomed to James, no sooner heard the other man 
begin to rei^d, than he, began to purae tod.sw/»ar. at him as 
an incapable nincompoop — an impertinent term that he was 
much addicted to. The grammar school was at the time 
skayling, and the boys seeing the stramash, gadiered round 
the officer, and yelling and shouting* encouraged Robin more 
.an4. wre.intp r§b?.llion, tiU at last they workfid.up his cor- 
ruption to such a pitch, that he took the drpm from about 
his neck," and made it fly like a bombshell at the officer's 
head. 

The officers behaved v^ry well, for they dragged Robin 
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by' t&e ittgand tbe horn to the tolBoadi, and then 'CAme mth 
t&eir coi]li}^atnt to me. . Semng how the anthorities had 
been set at nought^ and the necessity there was of making 
an ^ample^ I. forthwith ordered Robin to be cashiered iVom 
the service of die iown^ and, as so important a, eoncem as a 
prodamation ought not to be delayed, I likewise^ upon the 
spot, ordered ihe officers to take a lad that had been 'also tf 
driinnner in a marching regiment, and go with him to make 
the proclamation. 

Nothing could be done in a more earnest and iseaQous 
public dpiHt than this Vas done by ine.'-^But habit had be- 
gof in the fown a partiality for die drunken nder-do*weel 
Robin, and this just act of mine was immediately condemned 
as a daring stretch of arbitrary power ; . and the consequence 
was, that whto the ooundl met next day, some sharp words 
flew among ns, as to niy usurping an undue authority, and 
the thank: I got for my pains was the mortification to see 
the worthless body restored to full power and dignity, with 
no other, reward than an admonition to behave bitter for 
the fnture. NoW,. I leave it to the unbiassed judgment of 
poalerity to determine if any public man could be more 
uii^aeioasly treated by his colleagues than I was on this 
occasion. 



THE PHYSIOGNOMIST. 



Soon after the expiration of my engagement with Don 
Lopes, Count Waltzer8tein> a German i^obleman, came fVom 
Cagliari to Sassari for the purpose of tajdng his passive to 
Leghpm. Don Lopez was his banker^ and I saw hioi^ in 
consequence, oflen. From the mpment he had. delivered 
his letters of credit, I bad formed a wish to go with him to 
the continent; and, with this. view, I endeavoured to. ebnci'* 
Hate his good opinion. He was not, however, one of those 
kind of persons with whom it is ^sy to excite any interests 
His mind was tardy and indecisive, and there was a morbid 
irritability about him^ the consequence of physical iniinni« 
ty, that frequently frustrated the best att^npts to please 
him. 
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But that which, more than any other caiue^ rendered his 
friendship exceedingly difficult of attainment, was the exqui- 
site delicacy of his taste in every thing but the expressicm of 
his own feelings. He was, perhaps, not more than thirty, 
but ill health gave him the appearance of being considerably 
older. He was rather below die middle stature. His oom- 
plexion was fair, and the cast of his physiognomy mild and 
interesting ; but there was a want of that harmmiy in the 
parts of his figure, which is always found connected with a 
consistent character. 

I have rarely met with a man to whom the epithet of ac- 
complished could be more strictly or properly applied. He 
had not one spark of original genius. He could not place 
two words together, for which he might not have been able to 
quote an authority ; and the slightest modification of origi- 
nal metaphor or fancy was beyond all the faculties of his mind 
to form ; and yet the most ingenious poet, in the happiest 
moment of inspiration, never surpassed the occasional sallies 
of Count Waltzerstein. In every company where he chose 
to unbend he led the conversation, and astonished and de- 
lighted his auditors. His proficiency in music was wonder- 
ful ; the violin was a living intelligence in his hands« and he 
could draw from it the whole pathos and spirit of the finest 
composers ; but he could not himself connect a single bar of 
melody. He read and spoke every polished modem lan- 
guage with admirable propriety. But I am wrong in say- 
ing he had no genius, for, unquestionably, he was endowed 
with the most delicate perception of whatever is elegant in 
art and refined in manners and literature. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these accomplishments. Count Waltzerstein 
was, in his own person and manners, remarkably ofiensive. 
He declared his dislike, on the most trivial occasions, with 
such a vehemence of expression and distortion of features, 
that only feelings of the greatest abhorrence could have jus- 
tified. If a dish at table was not exactly according to his 
taste, he would push it from him with the horror of such 
disgust as the smell of corruption and the sight of rottenness 
might excite. But, except in this odious peculiarity, he was 
altogether a thing made up of art — ^an automaton. He had 
been early taught to cull the happiest and most brilliant 
phrases for exhibition in conversation ; — he held his time 
divided into certain invariable portions, to each of which was 
allotted a particular study, or the retouching of the faded 
points of recollection ; and the evening was hallowed and 
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set apart, £dt daaplajing the infelkctdal foil' droit with 
which he had b«ai mxffigtd in adorning himself all the 
day. 

All my endeavours to obtain any interest in the good«wiU 
of the Cdant would have proved useless^ but for one fxf those 
eurioin turns in triiBiog things, which show us the massive 
strengdi of the chain of destiny with which we hxe all bound<> 
Elegant and accomplished as 'he undoubtedl)^ was, he po^ 
sessed no knowledge of accounts ; and, in settling his a^rs 
with Don Lopea, he showed himself so strangely .ignorant of 
this very necessary and ordinary kind of knowledge that he 
appeared exceedingly mortified* He had heard me express 
a wish to go to the continent ; he had seen me expert in cam«» 
mon arithmetic, and to make himself in some degree aeqoaint* 
ed with figures, he invited me to accompany him. 

We left Sassari early in the morning, on the festival of 
St Nicholas, to embark at a village a few miles distant from 
the city, where ft vessel, loaded with wine and grain, belong- 
ing to Don Lopes, was waiting for a favourable wind to aail 
for Leghorn. On our arrival, we found the vessel had 
weighed anchor, and was underweigh. The Count hired a 
boat to follow her, and we preceded to sea. The vessel 
eang^t a favourable breeae, and left us fiuther and fardier 
behind. 

By this time the afternoon was far advanced; the Mag« 
dalene islands lay bright around us, and the mountains of 
Corsica appeared near^ than those of Sardinia. 

' We wiU not return to Sassari,' said the Count, when be 
had made up his mind to relinqui^ the pursuit of the ves* 
8^. ' Left us examine these islands, which are but seldom 
visited ; atod, when a favouraUe opportunity presents itself, 
we shall go to Corsica.' 

We accordingly made for the only one of the cluster that 
is inhabited. The population does not exceed a thousand, 
chiefly Corsicans, who emigrited after the unsuccessful ex« 
ploits of Paoli. The whole surface of the island ts incrusted 
with masses of rocks, coveted with the orchilla weed ; and 
thb countty has sudli an appeanmce of devastation, that I can 
comjpare it to nothing but a portion of the fragments of a 
brok^n-up world. 

The little village to wMdi oiir boatmen conducted us is 
the only town on the island. It was almost sunset when we 
landed. The Couht was fatigued ¥ath the anxiety of tha 
day and the disappointment which he had suffered. One of 

F5 
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the boatmen. Stepped oa before to the tovn> and secured 
lodgings for us in one of the best cotti^es ; and the Ckmnt, 
on reaching it, resolved to go to bed. 

By some unaccountable sympathy^ which I had never be- 
fore experienced, I was seized, immediately on setting my 
foot on the shore, with a kind of superstitious dread, so tru- 
ly awful, that no words can 'convey any notion of what I 
felt ; and yet there was nothing in the appearance of the 
place to justify the indulgence of any fear. The sky at' the 
time was as clear as crystal, and the sea as bright and 
calm as quicksilver ; — the sun hung upon the verge of the 
horizon, and the boats were drawn close to the water's edge, 
preparatory to being launched after vespers. It was the 
moment when the labour of the landsmen is on the point of 
terminating, and the hazards of the smuggler and the fisher- 
man are almost to commence. The women stood at their 
doors without their distaffs, and the children were wondering 
at their own shadows lengthening as the sun declined. 

The cottage in which we were to take up our abode, was 
recommended by an appearance of more industry among the 
inmates than any other in the place. The front of the 
house was attractively white-washed ;.^several articles for 
sale hung at the window, and on each side of the door stood 
casks of tunny-fish, caviare, and olives. . . 

The island is inhabited chiefly by Corsican exiles and 
emigrants. Their way of life at the period of our visit was 
bold, restless, and piratical. Their leaders had borne a dis- 
tinguished part in the patriotic exertions of Paoli: — ^they 
had descended from their ancient castles with a aoui^ng 
tread and a lordly spirit The failure of his enterprise scat- 
tered them and their followers. Some sought an s^ylum 
among rocks, and forests, and inaccessible fastnessesi, and 
were necessitated to turn the swords which they had drawn 
to vindicate the liberties of their country, against their ear- 
liest friends and fellow-patriots for support. The eyes of 
history will pever discover the atrocities that were then per- 
petrated in the woods and.cay^msof Coratica. Hundreds 
perished, of hunger in the recesses of the roountainsr and 
when the peasants yet happen to find a skelet(«i, they 
mourn as they commit it to the earth, and rememb^ that 
their country was once animated with the spirit of freedom. 

At the period of my visit to Maddalena with Count Walt- 
aerstein^ the troubled temper of the first refugees had sub- 
sided, and a sterner energy had sucoeeded to the seal of 
patriotic enthusiasm. They vtreated the stranger with mili- 
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tary firankness, aod with liotintality, but vmaog theoiselves 
aduiowledged the restraint of no law ; — ^they were felons 
and crimbals in action^ desire and practice ; but still their 
former habits lent an air of dignity to their manners, and de^ 
pravity was so universal, t£it it produced no feeling of 
repugnance among them to the greatest offenders. 

When the Count had retired to rest, I went and sat down 
on a bench opposite to a cottage. By this time the twilight 
had almost faded from the sky ; the breeze rose with firesh 
and delightful blandishments, and the stars sparkled as they 
shone out with extraordinary brilliancy. 

While I was enjoying the freshness of the air and the 
beauty of the heavens, I heard at some distance on the shore, 
the sound of a flageolet played with exquisite sweetness, and 
skilL I rose, and walked towards the spot whence the 
sound proceed ; but I had not advanced above a hundred 
yards, when I found myself bewildered among the masses 
of rock ; and I sat down on a stone, content to listen to the 
melody which, wild and pathetic, came like tlie voice of an 
enchantress through the silence cf the night* 

The £u)cy: u^onsciously endeavours, in .such situations, 
to form an image for itself to contemplate, and the character 
of the music led me to think, that the musician could be no 
other than some elegant youth, fallen from the fortunes of 
his fathers, and languishing over the recollection of departed 
hopes of glory and renown. 

While I was thus busy giving figure^ and features to this 
creation, the flageolet stopped suddenly, as if interrupted, 
and I heard a man hoarsely call from a short distance to* 
wards the musician. The voice that replied was dear and 
masculine, and appropriate to the image I had formed in my 
fancy. Almost in the same moment, I heard the rustle of 
some one passing near, me, and on turning round, I saw a 
female form, within a few yards of the stohe on which I was 
sittifig, stoop to conceal herself. 

The intruder approached close to the musician. . I was 
not near enough to hear distinctly what passed, but there 
was a menace in the accents of the one, and subdued, ^lergy 
of remonstrance in those of the other. ■ It was a father and 
son. 

Their altercation, continued about ten minutes, and was 
ended by the old. man calling with a deep and angi^ tone 
on Agatha, his daughter, to come to him. . She rose from 
her hiding«place and went towards him. A wild and pierc- 
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ing Bhviek announced 'tbst she:faacl received a ^ound. A 
profound silence followed, and I hea^ something heavy 
plunged into the sea, which dashed .Against the rbcks in a 
succession of low and sullen sounds.-^! shuddered : no 
other souiid arose but that of retiring footsteps^ for the on- 
dulations of the sea l^ere aU «oon as hushed as oblivion. 

The dawn of the mom now began to appear in the east. 
After waiting a few minutes, in a iBtrange and indesmbable 
state (^ mind approaching to horror, I rieturned to the cot- 
tage, unaccountably agitated ivith vague abd hideous ima- 
ginings. The wild note of that shriek thrilled in my ear. 
The silence that folkiwed was so hollow and inexplicable, 
that I could only ascribe it to mystery and guilt, whil> the 
dash of the water seemed expresdve of some modm^l ac« 
quiescence of Nature to the performance of a dreadful rite. 

When I entered tl|;e cottage. Count WaltsersteiA had 
risen, and supper was ready. He chided me for ventiarxng 
out so late ; biit observing me pale and disturbed, he check* 
cd himself, and inquired if I was unwell. I liad hot courage 
to disclose to him the singular apprehension with wiiich I 
had been seized, and I allowed him to ihink nie really ill, 
by declining to eat. 

While we were sitting ait table, one of the Coreican niles 
entered th^ dxop, and inquired, in lite saine hoarse accents 
which interropited the music^ for ate article he wished to 
purchase. The lamp on our tabie shone £all on his face* 
BXid he stood nearly opposite me. He hppeiired to be about 
sixty years of age. His figure was nuturally majestic, and 
it Was rather crushed than decayed. His physibgnoiny Was 
iat once grim and sorrowful. He wore a i%d Barbaresque 
night^dap, and his flowing grey hair, haaxy ihust^ehibs and 
Jeyebrows>— ^the colour of his capv and the dark bitohze.qf his 
complekiom, gave him a supernatural, a deoKMiia^ appear* 
aneew He looked older than human nature ever'attaiiss with 
the possession of so much strength, and sontodung wilder 
and ^orse liian man%' 

The Count was greatly struck • with his figure, and in a 
whisper, bade me lopk at him. 

The Corsioan overheard hini, but without peihaps know* 
ing what he said, and turned fiercely towards me. His eye 
caught mkie. 1 thought of the fi^htful shriek, and the 
more tremeiidous silence, and he withdrew his eye, abashed 
and confounded. . In a moment After he looked at me agatn^ 
with an expression of sudi helpless gn^f, that iny heart dts« 
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solved within me. A sli^t gleam of 8ut[m8e^ probably 6c- 
casioned by my sympathy, wavered over bis features, and 
without taking the article he had come to purchase, he 
abrdpidy left ihe shop. 

The moment he retired. Count Waltzerstein compared 
him to Thor, the Scandinavian god of vengeance, and enter- 
ed into a description of the apparition so erudite and curious, 
that it woiild have passed for a masterpiece of genius in half 
the collies and academies of Christendom. 

' Yes, Senor,' said our landlord, * Baron Altarbro is a no- 
blemianof an ancient and brave blood ; but, like many other 
gallant chiefs, he is destined to pine like a felon in this mi- 
serable islet.' 

* Has he any family ?' said I abruptly. 

' He has a son and a daughter,' replied the landlord,.' and 
he is the most unfortunate of fathers.' 

' It is certainly/ said the Count, «a great misfortune to a 
nobleman, in his venerable years, to see his children outcasts 
from their country, and denied the homage due to theit 
birth.' 

'That is but his common misfortune; ihere are many 
others as wretched in that respect as he is/ rejoined the land- 
lord. But at that moment mj tremor and horror increased 
to such a pitch, that I could not support myself at the table. 
The landlord happened to notice me, and stooped to ofi^ 
me assistance. The Coutit ran to his trunk for a botde of 
cordials, believing me very ill. After tasting it, I went to 
bed, but I found it inbpossible to compose myself to sleep ; 
when my eyes would have closed, my imaginaticm gieur 
more awlake, and kept me in a state of restless ecstacy. 

As soon as the daylight began to dawn, I quitted my bed, 
and, attracted by a kind of hideous fascination, walked to- 
wards the spot where I had stopped to listen to the music. 
I could not, however, again trace the path, but on the ledge 
of a rock which overhung the waves, I saw the flageolet 
lying in a pool of scattered and clotted .blood. 

When I returned to the village, the Count was up, and 
irritably impatient to quit the island, for he too had passed 
an uncomfoittable night, and our luggage was already em- 
barked. On my inquiring for the Baron Altarbro, the land^ 
lord told me that he had gone early that morning to one i£ 
the neighbouring i^nds; and beibre I had time to ask a 
lecond que.sti<»i, the Couiit hurried me, into the boat 
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' What a dismiftl place this is !* 8ai& he^ as I sat dowh be- 
side him, * I am glad we are safe out of it/ 
' Has any thing unpleasant happened ?' 

* No,' was his reply ; 'but I have been so low-spirited, 
tiuit I believe tb^e is some mdigiiant dem6n in the air that 
puts bad Uioughts into one's head. I have had such fright- 
ful dreams.' 

'Perhaps/ said I, scarcely aware of what' I said, 'dreams 
may be owing to. something in the state of tfie atmosphere/ 
The Count's eyes glistened with delist at the observation, 
and he related an interesting story /how a relation of his fa- 
mily, ti^avelUng in the Tyrol, onee happened to stop at an 
obscure inn on the road, when he and two of hfs suite, who 
slept in the same apartment', dreaimt that th^y were ccHifined 
m an 'iiB#hole8(^e sepuichre ; anld in the morning 'they 
learnt, with superstitious awe, that the landlady had died 
the preceding day, and that the cotp^ lay in an adjoining 
xoem;***^ proof, said the Count, that dreams, if they do not 
eome from the air, are affected by something in it ; for it 
was no doubt the ammonia of the dead body floating in the 
atmosphere of tiieir. apartment which occasioned tibe. simi- 
larity of their dreaijas. 

This observatidn was aamewhat eurious^; and I cbuld 
not'heip saying,*^' But what ooftld oc6iitoh thepecuUarop- 
p#^ion df our spirits in the Island 6f \Maddaleba ?* 

* Same sympathy/ said the Couxtt, ' doubtless of tike same 
kind, if we could only ktiow what was done thei« last 
night. I ' should not wonder if some terrible crune has been 
committed/ 

In this sort of conversation, both deeply aJFected from 
some unexplained cause, we sailed towards Porto Vecdiio 
in Corsica. 



Afyfat remaining nearly twelve months at Naples, the 
Count received letters from his father recalling him to Ger- 
many, and we set out for Rome, During the early stages 
of our journey, I paid but little attention to the various ob- 
jects tnat usually interest travellers; and we had reached 
the borders of the Pontine marshes before I was aware that 
we had entered the papal territory. It was in the nioming 
we passed those dreaded regions of agues and death. It 
was also the spring, and every thing in nature that could 
inspire cheerfulness presented itself to the eye. The flowers 
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^rinkl^ with dew, and the' to'glit verdure^ with whioh 
the ground was overspread^- seemed of an elysian beiuity 
and freshness; but not the. chirp of a single bird, nor the 
hum of an inaeet was heard^ a few dumb butteries here 
and thene. glided by^ and as. we advanced, even they di^p- 
peared> and all was silent«*^ 

Abaut the fourth hour after mid*day we arritred in 
Rome. The heat was exoessiyey and my spirits were lan« 
guid ; in . consequenee of whicfa^ the celebrated objecti^ 
which travellers regard with so much interest as they ap- 
proach the everlasting city^ lost on me their wonted influence. 
In a state of diowsy abstraction I reached the house where 
lodgings had .been previously engaged f<»r us, without recol- 
lecting, whether I. had deserved even the dome of St Peter's. 
The Count went immediately to bed^ but I was induced to 
accept iofsanffirelresfaroents which the servants ofeved. 

The fatigue of the journey^ the heat of the day^ and the 
repast I had made^ overwhelmed me with sleep. I letmt 
back on the so&l^ and, unconscious of having closed xny 
eyes> I saw the Count enter. and seat himself q^posite.to me 
at the taUe between us. His countenance was cadaverous- 
ly ghastly^ He filled a glass of wine ; but, in taising- it to 
his l^s, it fell from his hand, and the wine flowed al^g the 
floor. He lookedas if he expected me* to assist him, but I . 
felt myself strangely unable. In. this juACture a wild ctf 
startled me, and I perceived I had been dreaming — th^ 
Count was not in«the room, nor any win$ on the floor* 

The cry continued, and the noise and confUsion in the 
house ted me to inquire what was the matter. On opening 
the door, for the purpose, I found our servants in the pas- 
sage, who, immediately on seeing me, exclaimed with one 
voice> ' The Count is d.ead i' ' . 

It was even so: he had expired dunng the time t was 
adeep. Such af^ritional comcidences are^ I believe, not 
uncammooy' and those who have a superstitious filkh in 
them, would rather ascribe them to supernatural agency-than 
to any physical impxtesinon on th^ scfnses^ or tb -moral sym- 
pathyy of.any kind. 

The preparations- in the course of the evening -for the 
Count's fbnecal^ whrcth the heat <^ the weather rendered 
ionuedial^dyneQessaty,^ absorbed my whole mind, and pre- 
vented me from adverting to the forlorn condition into 
^ndiidk the cwitt.hid casttme,— I was an otier ' stranget in 
Rome, and all the money I possessed would not suffice for 9^ 
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week's expenditure. At night, when I had leisure to re- 
flect on this, my spirits failed ; my pillow burned beneath 
my head with anxiety , and I devised a thousand impractica- 
ble schemes to redeem myself, from the thraldoms of poverty ; 
but I was locked fast in the skeleton-embraces of the fiend. 

The weather was extremely warm, and the air was heavy 
and stifling. The influence of night. and the presence of 
death are apt to put ill thoughts into men's minds.- The 
murmur of my restliessness had been overheard by the 
domestics who watched the corpse. They took it into their 
heads that the Count had died of poison ; they recollected 
some trifling dispute which I had with him on the road ; 
they ascribed my lethargy, in the latter part of the journey, 
to the morose musings of revenge; in a word> they con- 
cluded that I had poisoned their master. 

The first conception of this atrocious fancy startled them ; 
they raised the whole house ; they declared their suspicions ; 
surgeons .were sent for; the door of my chamber, in the 
same instant, was forced with a heavy beam, as if it had been 
doubly fortified within; and before I had time to utter a 
.word, they seized me, and bound my hands behind. The 
confusion increased ; the rumour of the murder reached the 
street, and the house was soon filled with the multitude. 

In the meantime, conscious of my innocence, I preserved 
myself calm, but my equanimity was construed against 
me. At last the surgeons came, and the body was c^n- 
ed, and a quantity of mineral poison was found in the 
stomach. A horrible growl of rage was muttered by all 
present against me, as the police officers dragged me to 
prison; but I was neither agitated with dread, depressed 
with shame, nor afiected with sorrow. I have rarely felt 
more self-possessed tiian when the jailer lef^ me alone in 
the dungeon, I was in'thisit high state. of excitement, of 
which some men are conscious when they act their part 
well in difficult circumstances, or find that they have readied 
the extremity of their fortunes. 

The first. reflection that occurred to me was, that the 
Count had committed suicide ; but a moment's consideraition 
convinced me that such a notion was most improbable. One 
of the officers, while I was considering this idea, returned to 
inform me that I was to be examined at an early hour in the 
.rooming. 

* It will be but a 'short business,' said he, * for a quantity 
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of th^siuiiepcdaaiifiniiidinthe stomach has been disoovered 
19 your tmok* 

I was thunderstruck ; and the officer seeing my coaster- 
nation* regarded it as the confosion of guilt. But> without 
noticing the insolence o£ his exultation, I sat down on the 
flooT) and steadily- endeavoured ta recolleet which g£ the 
s<»*va^ts was UkAy to have stolen the poison^ a particular 
preparation of antimony^ that I had sometime before pur« 
diased for a chemical experiment. And I remembered 
thol, on ^ evening prior to our departuze from l^^slesy the 
phial in which it was. contained had been left on the dressing 
table in my bed*room. It must then ha;ve been taken away^ 
fpr my tirunk was not opened after I had padced up that phial. 

Fusing to recdlect any circumstance to attach suspicion 
to ^7' particular individual, I had recourse to the unjus- 
tifiable alternative of conjecturing whidi of the servants was 
constituticmally most likely to. have perpetrated the deed, 
and 1^ idea of the Count's valet came ftvijaendy across my 
mind^. in i^te as it were of reason. Yet he was a young 
man c^ a- singularly mild and agreeable f^ysii^nomy ; of a 
disposition alert to serve> and altogether so difierent in 
countenance and ccmduct from the dark characteristics- of a 
secret murderer, that I* ought not to have suspected him. 
Nevertheless, his image so ft^equently incurred upon me, tiiat 
it took possession of my mind. 

Notwithstanding bis prepossessing physiognomy, I then 
began to think that he was taciturn and unsocial, and that 
tb&rd was often a degree of embaniassmentihhis jeye, which 
a stranger would have aacmbed to diffidence ; but which 
i^as never accompanied with the sli^test confosion in the 
performance of any matter in which he, at the time, happen- 
ed to be engaged. That peculiarity, I then recollected, had 
forcibly struck me when I first saw him, and. at the time, I 
attributed it to the consciousness: of haying committed some 
fault, but the habit of daily intercxmrse wore away the 
first impressipUj and reoondli^d me to. the secret perplexitjr 
of his look. 

The whole night was spent' ihfhi^ course of intense medi- 
tation, till I becameper^oaded that Antonio (for to he was 
called) had committed the. murder* But scarcely had I 
couie to this con€ilusi(^, when, with one of the odier ser- 
vantSy he was admitted into the dungeon. 

His appearance acted upcm me with ^e electricity of an 
io^ult. I loqpt from the. ground on which I bad been sit* 
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ting^ and, in an agony of rage and rapture, I grasped him 
by the throat, exclaiming, * Wretch ! what is this that yoa 
have done ?' 

His complexion, naturally pale, became of a gangrenous 
yellow, and) before I could master myself, he fainted. In 
the. course of a few minutes, however, he recovered, and, 
to the utter amazement of his companion, confessed his 
guilt 

It is impossible to describe the tumult of feelings with 
which this disclosure shook me. I embraced the mysterious 
felon with an emotion like gratitude for having redeemed 
me from an ignominious death. The noise brought in the 
jailer and several of his officers, to whom the discovery was 
announced; indeed the appearance of the assassin was almost 
sufficient of itself to attest the confession he had mai^e.; for 
he sat on the floor, leaning against the wall, with 'ifbi head 
drooping on his breast, and his arms hanging listless^ 

The dungeon in which we then were belonged to one of 
the guard-houses of the Inquisition ; and after Antonio had 
repeated his confession, the officers did not think it neces- 
sary to detain me ; accordingly I returned to the hotel, and, 
exhausted by the intensity of my reflection, I felt myself so 
nrach fatigued that I went to bed, and slept upwards of 
twelve hours. Meanwhile Antonio had been carried before 
the tribunal, and having again acknowledged that he had 
administered the poison, was condemned to be executed 
next day. . 

This information, which I received on awakening, induc- 
ed me to hasten to his prison. On approaching the door, a 
friar of a venerable aspect came out of the condemned ceU. 
He held in his hand a lamp, which, flaring on his face, 
showed that be was profoundly affected by the result of his 
interview with the criminal. I bowed to him as he silently 
passed, and the jailer, who was at my side, said, * He must 
have received some terrible confession ; for, although he has 
attended- the worst criminals, I never saw him so affiscted 
before.' 

On entering the cell I beheld, with astonishment, Antonio 
seated on the ground, bearing the same mild and preposses- 
sing countenance, and contentedly eating his supper. . In 
that same easy^- comfortable state,' he had laid <^en the 
dreadful secrets of his conscience to the friar. 

I sat down opposite to him under a grated aperture in 
the. wall, which admitted light. The setting sundhbnehori-- 
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^ontally into the dungeon, and the beams tinted the head of 
the criminal in such a manner as to give to his flat sweaty 
hair (for such it was) the appearance of glistening with su- 
pernatural fire. His complexion was colourless^ and his eyes 
dull and glassy. 

' In the name of Heaven,' said I, ' what tempted you to 
poison the Count ?' 

He laid down a piece of bread, which he was in the act 
of raising towards his mouth, and laying the back of his 
right hand on his knee, placed the left in its place with a sort 
of emphatic negligence. 

* Did you never feel yourself,' said he, * inclined to do 
any thing which you could not account for ? Unless yoii 
have experienced that feeling, I can give you no expla- 
nation, nor why I feel no sorrow for what I have done.' 
' Is this your first crime, Antonio ?' 
< It is the only murder that I have committed,' said he, 
looking at me with a smile expressive of the remembrance of 
enjoyment ; * and,' he added — ' I have long desired to gra- 
tify myself in that way.' 

I sickened with horror at the manner and the expression 
of the demoniacal sentiment^ and could not continue the 
4xAiYar8ation. 



One night, while I was sitting alone in the room, a stran- 
ger, in the uniform of the army of the Cisalpine republic, 
came in. He was a fine manly figure, of a noble cast of 
countenance, and in his whole air and deportment there was 
a Roman dignity that could not be seen without admiration. 
But he had not been above a minute or two in the room, 
when I felt myself fearfully affected, and the whole incident 
that had so powerfully agitated me in the island of Madda- 
lena burst upon my mind. In the same moment the stran- 
ger began to hum the identical air which I had heard so 
exquisitely played on the flageolet. Suddenly he paused, 
and shuddered as with the emotion of some terrible recollec- 
tion. I rose and went towards him, and, without being 
able to tell wherefore, said— «< Do not you come from the 
Island of Maddalena ?' 

The look he gave me was terrific ; but, subduing his feel- 
ings, he replied — 

' No : I am a Corsican ; but why do you ask if I am of 
.Maddalena ?' I then requested him to sit down with me ; 
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and I hegatk to iveount to him the stnry which I have a^ 
ready told you, when he abruptly started up and quitted ihe 
room. I could be under no mistake, — he was undoubtedly 
the son c^the old and unfortunate baron. 

Soon after this curious rencontre, I resolved to leave 
Paris ami return to Italy. Of the money which I had re- 
ceived at Vienna for the journey, and a liberal present firom 
the father of Count Waltaerstein^ a considerable sum re- 
mained, but it could not last for ever ; and in Paris I had 
no friends^ while in Naples I was known to many persons 
who could assist me to obtain employment. 

I preferred for my route the road through Savoy ; atid in 
the course of the journey, after quitting France, I fell in 
with two Franciscan friars going to Turin, and we joined 
company. One of them was an old num, who had been m- 
vited to become superior of a monastery in the neighbour- 
hood of that city, and was then on his way to take posses- 
sion. Urged by ^e entreaties of that respectable ecclesiastic, 
and partly by my own reflecUons on die &teDdles«ness of my 
condition, I was induced, after we reached the monastmy, to 
assume the Franciscan habit, and to become a novice for se- 
veral months, with the intention of professing myself a monk. 
But this design had scarely been formed a weel^ when it fo^ 
gan to be rumoured that Buonaparte intended to dissolve 
the monastic institutions of Italy. I, however, having been 
provided with the garb, continued to wear it 

One evening, as I was returning from Turin, to the moi- 
nastery, which stood at some distance fivm the city, I feM 
in with a numerous party of soldiers who had been wounded 
in a rec^t battle. This, with some general news that I had 
collected in the town, furnished topics in the refectxMry for 
conversation after supper ; and while we were speaking, a 
message came from a house, not far from the convent^ to re* 
quest the superior to visit an officer whose wounds had sud- 
denly assumed such an appearance, owing to the fatigues a£ 
his day's march, that it was feared he could not recover. 
My friendly old companion readily obeyed the summons^ 
and I went with him. 

The night was solemnly tranquil,— the slightest sound was 
distinctly heard, — the lights of the city seemed to shine with 
more than common brilliancy, and the stars sparkled as it 
were with the intelligence of life as well as light. 

On reaching the door, it was opened softly. A superHu-* 
ous number of lamps and candles were burning in almost 
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every apartment^ and an unusual splendour^ but dull and 
mysterious, appeared throughout the whole house. The fa- 
mily spoke in whispers, and were answered by signs. It 
was evident that some catastrophe was going on. 

We silently ascended the stairs. At the chamber-door of 
the dying man^ a tall and venerable old lady stood listening; 
*^he was wrapped in a white mantle over a black dress> 
andy the folds being loosely drawn over her head^ it had the 
appearance of a winding sheet, and gave to her withered and 
cadaverous features something wildly chamel and charac- 
teristic of the tomb. On seeing us approach, she raised her 
hand, and motioned us to go into the room. 

On entering, we heard the patient breathing laboriously. 
His servant sat at a table near his pillow^ with a crystal gob- 
let of wat^r in his hand* Observing us, he placed it on the 
table, and r^sigiled his diair to the superior ; one of the do- 
mestics, who had followed us into the room, at the same time 
set down a lamp. 

I took a seat at the bottom of the . bed, and instinctively 
drew the capuchin of my habit over my head. The old 
friar, in the meantime, was gently addressing himself to the 
patient, who was suffering excessively, and breathing with 
great pain, urging him to make his peace with Heaven, by 
confessing his sins. 

* Heaven,' exclaimed the officer, ' already knows my sins, 
and I will not gratify your curiosity.' 

' You will permit me to pray for you,' said the superior. 
' Do as you please, — ^but it is of no use.' 

The good and venerable ecclesiastic began in a soft, low, 
and pathetic voice, the orisons for the dying. Before he con- 
cluded, the dead-rattle was heard in the officer's throat. 
When the service was finished, the patient, whose fortitude 
seemed to be invulnerable, requested a drink. I lifted the 
glass with the water from the table, at the same moment the 
old monk raised the lamp, and as we bent to administer the 
drink, I threw back my capuchin. The dying man gazed 
at me, and in that instant I discovered in him the mysterious 
son of the Corsican baron. He wildly stretched out his 
hand, and grasping the holy brother by the arm, cried, 
* Save me !' and expired. 

Soon after that affair, the monasteries being dissolved, I 
threw aside my Franciscan garb, and went to Rome. 

For the causes and reasons already described, I had seen 
nothing of that famous city during my first visit I now saw 
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every things and^ among others^a curious collection of bones 
of the human leg^ formed by a German doctor, for the par- 
pose of instituting a new science, which he intended to call 
Sksliology. He had arranged them in what he denominat- 
ed moral classes, and showed me the points by which they 
indicated the characters of the individuals to which they had 
belonged. The signs of the passions were plausibly pointad 
out ; and he showed, on a thigh-joint, what he described as 
a most extraordinary development oi the index of delight. 

I was in the act of taking the booe in ray hand to examine 
it, when I was seised with the same inexplicable sort of tre« 
mor which I had experienced in Paris, at the time I first saw 
the Corsican officer in the coffee-room, and the image of the 
murderer Antonio flashed upon my recc^ection. 

^ This bone,' said I to the German, ' has been taken from 
a murderer's thigh. I knew the wretch, and his name was 
Antonio Scelerata.' 

The doctor gazed at me with wonder and dread, 9nd then 
exclaimed, * How can you know that ? no one has before seen 
that bone. I bought the leg, and cleaned it myself; but it 
is unique, and I have not ventured to show it beforci, be- 
cause I could not assign that conformation to any determi- 
nate class. But it is, as you say, the bone of an assassin who 
was executed for the murder of his master.' 
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The style of Marmontel, (says a modetn poet of emu 
nenccj* -wiio, a$ a critici has the merit of being sinoerey and 
of weighing well all that he says,) is so peculiar to himself^, 
that it ifl very diffieull, except by a long descriptive peri- 
phrasisy to convey any suitable idea of It, In its gea&ral 
natttre> indeed^ it is composed of the constituents of a per^ 
feet ttniplicity«— a simfdicity of thought-^-a simplicity of 
feding'^-^and a simplicity of language. But hia sinqilicity ia 
not the aimf^ctty of an English lirriter* It has no reaeoo^ 
bknce U> that of Steme^ and slill less to that of Gddsmttb. 
It is the simplicity of Marmootel) attd of Marmcbtel alone**** 
it is sui generis. 

Amongst the works of Marmontel his reputatido: ahflost 
solely rests upon his Moral Tales, He has been, ind6ed> 
the author of many other productions ;*-of some poem4> 
some comedies, and a kind of historical romance, under the 
title of Belisarius. It is somewhat sing^dar that hie poems 
are altogether as flat and insipid as his Monl Tales are 
pointed and spirited. He loses hims(df in the moment i» 
which'he attempts to become poetical.. Hi9 figures are the 
most wretched commonplacei and his natu»d humour is lost 
in lengthened dilatation. His comediesr are little better^ 
He has no success when he steps out of his peculiar circle* 
He is equal to a scene, but not to an act 

It is from the Moral Tales> therefore, that we must en- 
deavour to fbim a doe estimate of the genms of Marmontel. 
With respect to the general plan of them, they are a species 
of narrative dramas. They have their &Uel^ and tbeir cha» 
racters, and their pecolitfr sosnerf : the ftble is sieitie action 

* Leigh HuifT. 
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of life and manners : the fidelity of the painting to the ori- 
ginal in life constitutes its chief excellence. It is this> in 
fact, which may be termed the peculiar ^lent of Marmontel. 
He selects for his fable some certain action — something 
which we see daily passing in the domestic intercourse of 
life, and with equal judgment and accuracy follows it through 
all its parts with a representation as exact as lively. His 
tale is thus a domestic picture, a representation of manners 
as seen in the action which he has chosen for his subject. 

His dramatis persones are as natural and as domestic as his 
fable. They are all of a piece, and seem as if taken together, 
and existing only for each other. They are imitated with 
the same fidelity as the action. He possesses the peculiar 
fiu;ulty of transmigrating into the person of each of his cha- 
racters, and of investing himself as it were in the same cir- 
cumstances. It is by this facility of substitution and general 
sympathy, that he is enabled so correctly to imitate nature. 
It is this which constitutes his naivette. 

The Shepherdess of the Alps is perhaps the best specimen 
of the general style of Marmontel ; — ^it is at once nature and 
romance. In its kind it is a perfect piece. - It has been 
adopted as the groundwork of an opera in almost every 
kingdom in Europe : the scenes are beautiful, and the situa- 
tions impressive : it is an epic romance. It was the first 
which produced the reputation of Marmontel. When it ap- 
peared in the Mercure FranqoiSy the author was anxiously 
sought out, and taken under the immediate patronage of a 
prince of the blood. He was, in fact, from that moment ad- 
mitted into the society of the first wits in France. 



THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS. 

In the mountains of Savoy, not far from the road from 
Brian^on to Modeqa, is a solitary valley, the sight of which 
inspires travellers with a pleasing mehmcholy. Three little 
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hJUfl^ in feiin of an amphitheatre, oh which are scattered, at 
a great distance from each other, some shepherds' huts^ tor- 
rents Ukat fall from the mountains, clumps of trees here and 
there, pastures always green, form the ornament of this rural 
place. 

The Marchioness of Fonrose was returning from France 
to Italy with her husband. The axle-^tree of their carriage 
br<^e ; and as the day was on the decline they were obliged 
to aeek in this valley for some shelter to jpass the nightw As 
they advanced towards one of the hutSi they saw a flock gor 
ing that way* conducted by a shepherdess whose gait aston- 
ished them. They drew nearer^ and heard a heaVenly voice, 
whose plaintive and moving accents made the echoes groan. ' 

* How the setting sun still glitters with a gentle light ! 
It is thus,' said she, 'that at l^e etid of a painful tace^ the 
exhausted soul departs to grow young again in Che pure 
source of iknmortalityk But alas, how distant is the period, 
and how long is life J' On sayikig thete words, the idiepher6- 
ess retired with, her head indi^^ ; but the negUgeticfe of 
her attitude seemed to give still mdre nobleness atid migesty 
to her person and depi^tment. 

Struck with what they saw, and ^lill moi^e With whlit they 
had just heakd, the Marquis imd Marchioness of Fonroie 
redoubled their pac^, in order to overtake this shepherdess 
whom they admired. But what was their surprise^ wheia 
undet the plainest head^d^resi^ beneath th^ most hiUnble 
garb, they saw all the gracei^ ell the beliUties unit^t 

* Child,' said the MarchicMiess to her, on Seeing that dhe 
avoided them» * fear nothing ; we are travelleris whom Hfi 
accident obliges to seek shelt^ in these huts till the day t 
will you be so good as to be our guide ?* ' I pity yotk^ Md- 
dam,' said the ^epherdess to her, looking down and blaA«> 
ing : < these huts are inhabited by poor wretches, and you 
will be very ill lodged.' ' You lodge there Ivithout doubt 
yourself,' replied the Marchionesd ; * and t can easily endufe^ 
for one night, the inconveniences which you suffer always.' 
' I am formed for that,' said the shepherdess, with a modesty 
that diarmed them. ^No, surely,' said the Marquis d% 
Fonrosoi who could no longer dissemble the emotion shehad 
caused in him, ' no, you are not formed to suiTeif ; ailid For* 
tune is very unjust ! Is it possible, lovely damsel, that so 
many (Sharms ar^ buried in this desert, under that habit 7 

• Fortune, Sir,' replied Adelaide (this was thfc name of the 
fhephordess,) ' Fortune is tot cruel but when she takes from 
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us that which she has given us. My condition has its plea- 
sures for one who knows no other^ and custom creates wants 
for you, which shepherds do not know/ * That may be/ 
said the Marquis, 'with respect to those whom Heaven has 
placed from their birth in this obscure condition ; but you, 
astonishing damsel, you whom I admire, you who enchant 
me, you were never bom what you now are; that air, that 
gait, that voice, that language, every thing betrays you. 
But two words, which you have just now spoken^ proclaim a 
cultivated understanding, a noble soul. Proceed, teach us 
-what misfortune can have reduced you to this strange abase- 
ment.* * For a man in misfortune,' replied Adelaide, 'there 
are a thousand ways to extricate himself; for a woman, you 
know, there is no other honest resource than servitude, and 
the choice of masters. They do wellj in my opinion, who 
prefer the good. You are now going to see mine ; you will 
be charmed with the innocence of their lives, the candour, 
the simplicity, the probity of their manners.' 

While she talked thus, they arrived at the hut. It was 
separated by a partition from the fold into which this incog- 
nita drove her sheep, telling them over with the most serious 
'attention; and without deigning to take any further notice of 
the travellers, who contemplated her« An old man and his 
wife, such as Philomel and Baucis are described to us, came 
forth to meet their guests with that village-honesty, which 
Tecalls the golden age to our minds. ' We have nothing to 
oflTer you,' said the good woman, ' but fresh straw for a bed, 
milk, fruit, and rye-bread for your food ; but the little that 
Heaven ' gives us, we will most heartily share with you.' 
The travellers, on entering the hut, were surprised at the 
air of regularity which every thing breathed there. The 
table was one single plank of walnut-tree highly polished : 
they saw themselves in the enamel of the earthen vessels 
designed for their milk. Every thing presented the image 
of cheerful poverty, and of the first wants of nature agree- 
ably satisfied. * It is our dear daughter,' said the good 
woman, ' who takes upon her the management of our house. 
In the morning, before her flock ramble far into the country, 
and while they begin to graze round the house on the grass 
covered ^ith dew, she washes, cleans, and sets every thing 
in order with a dexterity that charms us.' « What !' said the 
Marchioness, 'is this shepherdess your daughter?' *Ah! 
Madam, would to Heaven she were !' cried the good old 
woman ; * it is my heart that calls her so, for I have a 
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mother's love for her ; but I am not so happy as to have* 

borne her ; we are not worthy to have given her birth/ 

' Who is she then ? Whence comes she ? and what misfor- 
tune has reduced her to such a condition ?' — « All that is 
unknown to us. It is now four years since she came in the 
habit of a female peasant to offer herself to keep our flocks ; 
we would have taken her for nothing, so much had her good 
look and pleasing manner won upon our hearts. We 
doubted her being born a villager ; but our questions afflict- 
ed her, and we thought it our duty to abstain from them. 
This respect' has but augmented in proportion as we have 
become better acquainted with her soul ; but the more we 
would humble ourselves to her, the more she humbles her- 
self to us. Never had daughter more attention for her 
father and mother, nor ofiiciousness more tender. She can- 
not obey us, because we are far from commanding her ; but 
it seems as if she saw through us, and every thing that we 
can wish is done, before we perceive that she thinks of it. 
She is an angel come down among us to comfort our old 
age.' * And what is she doing now in the fold ?' demanded 
the Marchioness. — 'Giving the flock fresh litter; drawing' 
the milk from the ewes and she-goats. This milk, pressed 
out by her hand, seems to become the more delicate for it. 
I, who go and sell it in the town, cannot serve it fast* 
enough. They think it delicious. The dear child employs > 
bersdfj while she is watching the flock, in works of straw 
and osier, which are admired by all. Every thing becomes 
valuable beneath her fingers. You see, Madam,* continued 
the good old woman, ' you see here tlie image of an easy and 
quiet life : it is she that procures it 'to us. This heavenly 
daughter is never employed but to make us happy.' ' Is 
she happy herself?' demanded the Marquis de Fonrose. 

* She endeavours to persuade us so,' replied the old man ; 

* but I have frequently observed to my wife, that at her return 
from the pasture she had her eyes bedewed with tears, and 
the most afflicted air in the world. The moment she sees 
us, she affects to smile : but we see plainly that she has 
some grief that consumes her. We dare not ask her what it 
is.' * Ah ! Madam,' said the old woman, ' how I suffer for 
this child, when she persists in leading out her flocks to pas- 
ture in spite of rain and frost ! Many a time have I thrown 
myself on my knees, in order to prevail with her to let me • 
go in her stead ; but I never could prevail on her. She 
goes out at sun-rise, And returns in the evening benumbed 
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with cold. Judge now, says she to me^ whether I would 
suffer you to quit your fire^side, and expose yourself at your 
age to the rigours of the season. I am scarce able to with- 
staud it myself. Nevertheless^ she brings home under her 
arm the wood with which we warm ourselves ; and when I 
complain of the fatigue she gives herself^ Have done^ have 
done^ my good mother, it is by exercise that I keep myself 
frcon cold : labour la made for my age. In shorty Madam, 
she is as good as she is h^ndsome^ and my husband and I 
never speak of her, but with tears in our eyes.' ' And if she 
should he taken from you ?' said the Marchioness.-*^^ We 
diould lose/ interrupted the old man, 'all that we hold 
dearest in the w<Hrld ; but if she herself was to be hap- 
pier far it, we would die happy in that consolation.' * Oh f ay/ 
replied the old woman, shedding tears, ' Heaven grant her 
a fortune worthy of her, if it be possible ! It was. my hope, 
that that hand, so dear to me, would have closed my eyes, 
for I love her more than my life/ Her arrival broke off 
their discourse. 

She appeared with a pail of milk in one hand, a basket of 
fruit in the other : and after saluting them with an iael&ble 
grace, she directed her attention to the care of the family, 
as if nobody observed her. ^ You give yourself a great 
deal of trouble,^ my dear child*' said the Marchioness* ' I 
endeavour. Madam/ replied she, ' to fulfil the intentum of 
those I serve, who are desirous of entertaining you in die 
best manner they are able. You will have/ continued she, 
spreading over the table a coarse, but very white cloth, 
* you will have a frugal and rural repast : this bread is not 
the whitest in the world,, but it tastes pretty well ; the eggs 
are fresh^ the milk is good, and the fruits, which I have just 
now gathered, are such as the seasoa affords/ The dUigence, 
the attention, the noble and becoming grace with which this 
wonderful shepherdess paid f^m all the duties of hospitality, 
the respect she showed for her master and mistress, whether 
she spoke to them, or whethei^ she sought to read in their 
eyes what they wanted her to do, all these things filled the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Fonrose with astonishment and 
admiration. As soon as they were laid down on the bed of 
fresh straw which the shepherdess had prepared for them 
herself, ' Our adventure has the air of a prodigy/ said they 
one to anoth^, * we must clear up this mystery ; we must 
carry away this child along with. U0.' 

At hretk of day^ one of theineni who had been up all 
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nigfat mending their carriage,' came to inform tbem diat it 
was thorou^ly repaired. Madam de Fonrose, before she 
set ottt^ ordered the shepherdess to be called to her. * With- 
out ^ranting to.pry/ said she^ < into the secret of your birth, 
and the cause of your misfortune ; all that I see^ all that 
I hear, interests me in your favour. I see that your spirit 
has raised you above ill fortune ; and that you have suited 
your sentiments to your present condition : your charms and 
your virtues render it respectable^ but yet it is unworthy of 
you. r I have it in my power, amiable stranger, to procure 
you a happier lot ; my husband's intentions agree entirely 
with mine. I have a considerable estate at Tourin : I want 
a friend c^my own sexj and I shall think I bear away from 
this place an invaluable treasure, if you will accompany me. 
Separate from the proposal/ from the suit I ,now make you,* 
all notion of servitude : I da not think you made for that 
condition ; but though- my prepossessions in your' favour 
should deceive me, I had rather raise you above your birth; 
than leave you beneath it I repeat to you, it is a A'iend of my 
own sex that I want to attach to me. For the rest, be under 
no concern for the fate of these good people : there is nothing 
which I would not do to make them amends for your loss ; 
at least they shall have idherewith to spend the remainder 
of their lives happily, according to th^r condition ; and it is 
from yoin* hand diat they shall receive the benefits I intend 
them.' The old folks, who were present at this discourse, 
kissing the hands of the Marchioness, and throwing them- 
selves at her feet, begged the young incognita to accept of 
these * generous offers : they represented to her with tears, 
that they were on the brink of the grave ; that she had no. 
other consolation than to make them happy in their old age ; 
and that at their death, when left to herself, their habitation 
would become a dreadful solitude. The shepherdess, embrac- 
ing them, mingled her tears with theirs ; she returned thanks 
to the Marquis and Marchioness of Fonrose for their good- 
ness, with a sensibility that made- her still more beautiful; 
' I cannot,' said she, ^ accept of your courtesies. Heaven has 
marked out my place, and its will is accomplished ; but your 
goiochiess has nuule impressions on my soul which will never 
be efikced. The respectable name of Fonrose shall ever be 
present to my imagination. I have but one ftvour. more to 
ask you,' said she, blushing, and looking down, 'that is to 
be. so ^xxi as to bury this adventure in eternal silence, and 
to leave the world for ever ignorant of tfa^ lot of an unknown 
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vmtdi> who wants to liTeand die in obUTion/ The Monpiis 
and Marchioness of Fonrose, moved witfa pitj' sadgtW, 
redotibled a thousand times thdr eiitseades: siie waa im* 
moveable^ and the old people^ the tiiavdler^ and the diep* 
herdess, separated with tears in their eyes. 

During the jouniey the Marquk and his lady 'V^ere ti^en 
up with nothing but this adventure. They thongiit they 
had been in a dream* Their imaginations being filled with 
this kind of romanoe, they arrive at Turin. It may easily be 
imagined that they did not keep silence^ and tliis was an 
inexhaustible subject for reflections and conjectures. The 
young Fonrose> being present at these disoourses, lost not one 
circumstance. He was at that age whenem the imagination 
is most lively, and the heart most susc^tible ; but lie was 
one of those characters whose sen^btlity diiqplays not itself 
outwardly, and who are so much the moro violently agi* 
tated, when they are so at all, as the seittimeBt which 
affects them does not weaken itself by any sort of dissipation. 
All that Fonrose hears said of 1^6 charms, Tirtnes, and mis- 
fortunes, of the shepherdess of Savoy, ksidks in bis aoul die 
most ardent desire of seeing her. He forms to Inmself an 
image of her, which is always present to him. He compares 
her to every thing that he sees, and every thing lliattlie aees 
vanishes before her. But the more liis impatience vedoc/bles, 
the more care he takes to cmiceal it. Turin becomes odious 
to him. The valley which conceals from the worid its 
brightest ornament, attracts his whole soul. It is there that 
happiness waits him. Biit if his fnnject is known, he fore^ 
sees the greatest obstacles : they will never -consent to the 
journey he meditates ; it is the folly of a yenng man, the 
consequences c^ which they will be apprehensive of ; the 
shepherdess herself, affrighted at his pursuits, will not £ul 
to withdraw herself from them ; he loses her, if he ^onld 
be known. After all these xe^^ons, which lemployed his 
thoughts for three months, he takes a resolution to qvit 
every thing for her sake ,- to go, under the habdt o£ a shiqv 
heifd> to seek her in her solitude, and to die theie, ortodraw 
her ovLt of iL 

He disappears ; they see him no more. His parents bo- 
came alarmed at his absence : their fear increases e^ery 6ay : 
their expectations disappointed throw the whole fiun% into 
affliction : the fruitlessness of thehr inqmries Comf^etes 
their despair ; a duel, an assassination, every thing that is 
most unfortunate, presents itself to ihar imaginstien ; and 
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ihe$e iitihiq[>py pftrmts eilded iheir rmmnibts by lanwathig 
tbe death c^ their son, their only hope. While hia family 
are in mourning, Fonrofle» under the habit of ^ she{iherd, 
furesentfl himaelf to the inhabitants of the hamlets adjoining 
to the valleys, which they had but too Well described to him. 
His ambition is aceofnplished : they trust him with the care 
of their flocks. 

The first days after his arrival, he left them to wander at 
random^ solely attentive to discover the plaees to which the 
shepherdess led hers. 

' Let as manage/ said he^ ' die timidity of this solitary 
fair-one : if she is unfortunate, her heart has need of conso* 
letioD ; if it be nothing but a desire to banish herself from 
the world, and the pleasure of a tranquil and immcent }i& 
diat retains her here, she will feed some dull moments, and 
wiah for company to amuse or console her. If I succeed so 
far as to render that agreeable to her» she will soon find it 
neoedaary ; then I shall take counsri firam the situation of 
her souL After all, we are here alone, as it were^ in the 
world, and we shall be every thing to each othw. From 
confidfmce to friendship the passage is not long; and from 
friendship to love, at our age, the road is still easier/ And 
what is Penrose's age when he reasoned thus ? Fonrose was 
eighteen : but three months' reflection on tlie same oh|eet 
«nfolda a number of ideas. While he was thus giving 
himself up to his imagination, with his eyes wandering over 
tbe country, he hears at a distance that voice, the charms of 
which had been so often extolled to him. The emotion it ex^ 
cited in him was as lively as if she had been unexpected. 
* It is here,' said the shepherdess in her plaintive strains ; * it 
is here that my heart enjoys the only happiness that remains 
to it. My grief has a luxury in it for my soul ; I prefer its 
bitterness to the deceitful sweets of joy.' These accents 
rent the sensible heart of Fonrose. * What,* said he, ^ can 
be the cause of the chagrin that consumes her? How 
pleasing would it be to console her f A hope still more 
pleasing presumed, not without difficulty, to flatter his 
desires. He feared to alarm the shepherdess if he resigned 
himself imprudently to his impatience of seeing her near, 
and for the first time it was sufficient to have heard her. 
The next day he went out again to lead his sheep to pasture ; 
and after observing the route which she had taken, he 
placed himself at ii^ foot of the rock, which the day before 
repeated to him the sounds of that touching voice. I forgot 
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to mention diat Fbnrose, to the handsomest figure^ had jcuned 
those talents which the young nobilitj of Italy do not 
neglect He played on the hautboy like Besttzzi^ of whom 
he had taken his lessons, and who formed at that time the 
delight of Europe. Adela^'de, buried in her owp afflicting 
ideas; had not yet made .her Voicie l^drd, and the echoes 
kept silence. All on a sudden this silence was intenfujited 
by tlie plaiiltive sounds of .Fonrose*s' hautboy;'' THbse un- 
known sounds excited in the 'soul of'Adelal'de a surmise 
mingled with anxiety. The keepers of the' flocks that wan- 
der^ on the hills had liever caused her fo hear aught before 
but the' sounds of rustic pipes. Immovable and attentive, 
i^e seeks with her ey^s' who it was that could form siich' 
harmonious sounds. , She perceives at a diiltance/a ydung 
shepherd seated in the cavity of a rock, at the foot of whii£ 
he fed his flock; she draws near, to heat him the bciliteir; 
'See,' said she, ' what'the mere instinct of /nature can do! 
The ear teaches this shq^erd all the refinements, of art. 
Can any one breathe purer sounds? ' What delicacy in his 
inflections! what variety in his gradaticms ! ' Who can say 
after this, that taste is not the gift of nature?* Ever since 
Adelaide had dwelt in this solitude, this was the first time 
that her; grief, suspended by an agreeable distrfictioii, had 
delivered up her soul to the sweet emotion of pleasure. 
Fonrose, who saw her approach and seat herself at the foot 
of a willow to hear him, prietend^ not to perceive her. He 
seized, without seeming to affect it, the moment of her re* 
treat, and managed- the course of his own flock in such a 
manner as to meet her on a declivity of a hill, where the 
road crossed. He cast only one look on h^, and continued 
his route, as if taken up with nothing but the Care of his 
flock. But what beauties had that one look rati over ! — ^wbat 
eyes ! what a divine mouth ! How much more ravishing still 
would tliose features be, which are so noble and touching 
in their languor, if love reanimated them I He saw plainly 
that grief ^one had withered in their spring the roses on 
her lovely cheeks ; but of so many charms, that whidi had 
moved him most was the noble elegance of her person* and 
her gait; in the ease of her motions he thought he saw a 
young cedar, whose strait and flexible trunk yields gently to 
the zephyrs. This image, which love had just engraven in 
flaming characters on his memory, took up all his thoughts. 
* How feebly,' said he, ' have they painted to me this 
beauty, unknown to the i^^orld, whose adorlition she merits ! 
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And it is a desert that she inhabits t and it is thatch that 
coders her ! She who ought to see kings at her feet^ einpk>ys 
herself in tending an humble flock ! Beneath what garments 
has ahe presented herself to my view ? She adorns evtry 
thing, and nothing disfigures her. Vet what a life for a 
firame so delicate I Coarse food> a savage cliniate> a bed of 
gtraw^^reat godsl-^-and for whom are the roses made? 
Yes, I will draw her ont of this state^ so much too hard and 
too unworthy of her/ Sleep interrupted his reflections^ but 
effaced not her image. Adelaide^ on her side^ sensibly struck 
with the youths the beauty of Fonrose^ ceased not to admire 
the caprices of fortune. ^ Where is nature gohig/ said 8he> 
* to reassemble together so many talents and so many graces ! 
But alas ! those gifts which to him are here but useless^ 
would be perhaps his misfortune in a more elevated state. 
What evils does not beauty create in the world ! Unhappy 
as I am^ is it for me to set any value on it ?* This melan<> 
choly reflection began to poison in her soul the pleasures she 
had tasted ; she reproached herself for having been sensible 
of it, and resolved to deny it herself for the future. Hie 
next day Fonrose thou^t he perceived that she avoided his 
approach ; he fell into a profound melancholy. ' Could she 
suspect my disguise ?' said he. 'Should I have betrayed 
it myself r^ I&s uneasiness possessed him all the live^lcMig 
day, and his hautboy was neglected. Adelaide was, not so 
far but she could easily have heard it; and his silence asto* 
nished her. She began to sing herself. ' It seems^' said 
the song, ' that every thing around me partakes of my 
heaviness : the birds send forth none but sorrowfhl notes ; 
edbo replies to me in complaints ; the zephyra moan amidst 
these leaves ; the sound of the brooks imitates my sighs, 
one ndght say that they flowed with tears.' Fonrose sein- 
ed by &ese strains, could not help replying toth^n. Never 
was concert more moving tiMm that of his hautboy with 
Adelaifde's voice. ' O Heaven !' said she, ' it is endiantment ! 
I dssre not believe my ears : it is not a shepherd, it is a god 
whom I have heard I Can the natural sense of harmony in<> 
spire such concord of sounds?' While she was speaking 
thoSy a rural or rather a celestial melody, made the valley 
resouiMl. Adda¥de thought she saw these prodigies realising 
which Poetry attributes to her sprightly sister Mtfsie. 
Astonidied, confounded, i^ knew not whether she ought 
to take herself away, or Msign herself up to this ienehant^ 
Bat she pereeived the shepherd, whom she had just 
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hjeard> re-assembling bis flock in order to regain his hut. 
* He knows not>' says she^ Uhe delight he diffuses around 
him ; his undisguised soul is not in the least vain of it ; he 
waits not even . for the - praises I owe him. Such is the 
power of music : it is the only talent that places its happi- 
ness in itself; all the others require witnesses. This gift of 
heaven was granted to man in his innocence : it is the purest 
of all pleasures. Alas ! it is the only one I still relish ; and I 
consider this shepherd as a new echo> who is come to answer 
my grief.' 

The following day Fonrose affected to keep at a distance 
in his turn : Adelaide was afflicted at it. * Chance,' said ^e, 
' seemed to have procured me this feeble consolation ; I gave 
myself up to it too. easily^ and> to punish me, she has de- 
prived me of it' At last, one day^ when they happened to 
meet on the declivity of the hill/ < Shepherd/ said she to 
hiin^ ^ are you leading your flocks far off?' These first 
words of Adelaide caused an emotion in Fonrose which 
almost deprived him of the use of his voice. 'I do not 
know/ said he, hesitating ; ' it is not I who lead my flock, 
but my flock leads me ; these places 9xe better known to it 
than to me ; I leave to it the dioice of the best pastures/— 
' Wheijce are you, then 7 • said the shepherdess to him. ' I 
was bom beyond the Alps,' replied Fonrose. ' Were you 
born among shepherds ?' continued she. ' As I am a ishep- 
herd/ said he, looking down, ^ I must have been born to be 
one.' — 'I doubt it/ replied Adelaide, viewing him with 
attention. ' Your talents, your language, your very air, 
all tell me, that fate had placed you in a better situation.' — 
' You are very obliging/, said Fonrose ; ' but ought ypu of 
all persons to believe that nature refuses every thing to 
shepherds? Were you born to be a queen?' Adelaide 
blushed at this answer ; and changing the subject, ' The 
other day,' said she, ' by the sound of a hautboy you 
accompanied my songs with an art that would be a prodigy 
in a simple shepherd/ — ^ It is your voice that is so,' replied 
Fonrose, ' in a simple shepherdess/ — ' But has ndbody 
instructed y«u ?' — * I have, like yourself, no other guide 
tlian my heart and my ear. You sung, I was melted ; what 
niy heart feels, my hautboy expresses; I breathe my soul 
into it This is the whole of ^my secret ; .nothing in the 
world is easier/—' That is increidible,' said Adelaide. ' I 
said the very same on hearing you/ replied Fbnrose, * but I 
was foifced to.believejt What wiJL you-say ? Nature, and 
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lore sometiines take a delfgfat in assemblingr their most pre- 
ciouft giftd in persons of the most humble fortune, to show 
that there is no condition which they cannot. ennoble/ > 

During this discourse^ they advanced towards the valley; 
and Fonrose, whom a ray of hope animated^ began to make 
the air resound with those sprightly notes which pleasure 
inspires. ' Ah^ pr'ythee now !' said Adelaide, ' spare my 
sold the troublesome image of a sentiment whidi she cannot 
reli^. This solitude is consecrated to grief ; her echoes- ai« 
not used to repeat the accentsrof la profane joy ; here every 
thing groans in concert with me.'— ^ I 'also have cause to 
comfdain J' replied the young man ; and these words^ pro- 
nounced with a sigh, werefdlowed by a long silence. * You 
have cause to complain ['replied Adelaide; ' is it of man** 
kind? is it of fortune ?* — ' No matter,' said he, ' but I am 
not haqspy : ask me no more/ — * Hear me,' said Adelaide: 
' Heaven gives us to each other as a consolation in our 
troubles ; mine are like an overwhelming load, which weighs 
down my heart Whoever you may be, if you know mis- 
fortune, you ought to.be compassionate, and I believe you 
worthy c^ my confidence ; but promise me that it shall be 
mutual.' — ' Alas !' said Fonrose, * my misfbrtunes are such, 
that I shall perhaps be condemned never to reveal .them.' 
This mystery but redoubled the curiosity of Adelaide. 
' Repair to*moirow/ said she to him, ' to the foot of that hiU^ 
beneath that old tufted oak where you have heard me moan; 
There I will teach you things that will excite- your pity/ 
Fcmrose passed the night in the utmost emotion* His fate 
depended . an what he was going to hear. A thousand 
alarming ideas agitated him by turns. He dreaded, above 
all,' the being driven to despair by tlie communication of an 
unauccessfuLand faithful love. ' If she is in love/ said he, 
'I am undone!' ^ » 

: He repairs to the appointed place. He sees Adelaide 
arrive : the day was overcast with clouds, and nature moiim-* 
ing seemed ' to forebode the sadness of their conversation. 
As soon as they were seated at the foot of. the oak, 
Addaj'de spoke thus. ' You see these stones which the 
grass begins to cover ; they are the tomb' of the most tender, 
die most virtuous of men, whom' my love and my impru- 
dence have cost hiJB life. I am a French woman, of a family 
of distinction ; and, to my misfortiine, too rich. The Count 
D'Orestan conceived. the tenderest passion for me; I was 
sensible of it, sensible to excess. My parents opposed the 
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indination cxf onr hearts, and mj frantic panion made me 
consent to a marriage sacred to virtuous sools, bat disallow* 
ed by the laws. Italy was at that time the theirtre of war. 
My husband went thither to join the corps which he was 
to command ; I followed him as £kr as Briangon: my foolish 
tenderness retained him there two days in spite of htmsdf : 
for he, a young man^ full of honour, prolonged his stay 
there with the greatest reluctimce. He sacrificed his duty 
to me: but what would not I have sacrificed to him? In 
a word, I required it of him ; and he could not withstand 
my tears. He took leave^ with a foreboding which 
alarmed me. I accompanied him as far as this valley 
where I received his adieus ; and in order to wait to hear 
from him, I returned. to Brian^on. A few days after a re* 
port was spread o£ a battle. I doubted whether D'Orestan 
had got thither ; I wished it for his honour^ I dreaded it for 
my love ; when I received a letter firom him, which I thought 
very consoling: ** I shall be such a day, at such an hoar/ 
said he, ** in the valley, and under the oak where we 
parted; I shall repair there alone; I conjure you to go 
there, and expect me, likewise, alone; I live yet but for 
you." How great was my mistsice ! I po'Ceived in his billet 
nothing more than an impatience to see me again, and this 
impatience made me happy« I repaired, then^ to this very 
oak. D'Orestan arrives ; and after the tenderest reception : 
*' You would have it so, my dear Adelaide/' said he, *'I have 
fiuled in my duty at the most important moment of my life. 
What I feared is come to pass. A battle has faappened«^my 
regiment charged. It peiformed prodigies of iradomr, and I 
was not there. I am dishonoured, lost without resoaf ce. 
I reproach not 3rou with my misfortune, but I have now but 
one sacrifice more to make yon, vad my heart is come to 
accomplish it" At this discourse, pale, trembling, and 
scarce breathing, I took my husband into my arms. I felt 
my blood congeal in my veint, my knees bent under me, 
and I fell down senseless. He availed himself of my ieanU 
ing to tear himself from my bosom ; and in a Iktle time I 
was recalled to life by the report of a shot which killed him. 
I will not describe to you the situation I was in ; it is inex- 
pressible ; and the tears which you now see flowing^ the 
sighs that stifle my voice are but a feeble image of it. After 
passing the whole night beside his bloody ^sorpae, in a grief 
that stupified me, my first care was to bury along widi him 
my shame: my hauds dug out his grave. I sed^ not to 
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move'yoa ; botthe moineiit inr^v^chthe'eavthjwas'to fl«pa« 
rate me froin the! sonrowM remains of my hiuband, ivasa 
thousand; times miare dreadM to me than that ban b^ which 
is to.sepocate. my body from my soul. Spent widi grief^ 
and deprived of nourishment^ my enfedded hands took up^ 
two.whole days in hollowing out this tomb with inconoeivabie 
labour. ilWhen! my strength forsook me, I. reposed myself 
on the livid and cold bosom .of imy '. hushiahd.' . Jn shorty '. I 
paid hiba the rights ofisepoltiireyiand my heart! promised 
him to wait in these. parts till death reunites. us..' In the 
mean time/ ^uel hunger began to' devour my exhausted 
entxails./ I. thought it criminal to re^se nature the supports 
of a life more grievous than death. I dianged my garmcsts 
for the:; plain .habit:of a sbepheniess/ and J embraced .that 
condition as my only refuge. .. FromUhat time my only. con-, 
sedation lias Jbeen toiiOome here, and .weep .over this 'grave, 
which shall be; my .own. Yoi^; see/ oontiiMied shci ' with 
what sincerity I open my soul, to you. With you I may 
heiioe£»rth weep at liberty ; it is a consolation I had need of ^ 
but 1 expect the same Confidence from 3rou. Doaot think 
that you have deceived me. I see clearly that, the state of 
a.8hq>herd is as foreign, and, newer to you than to me« 
You are yoiing, periiaps sensible ;/ and, if I may believjB my 
conjectures, cmr misfortunes, have the same source, and you 
have loved as well as I. We shall only feel the more > for 
one another. I consider you as a friend; whom Heaven, 
toiu^ed by my misfortunes^ designs to send me in n^ soli^ 
tude. Do.you also consider me as a friend, capable of giving 
you, if not sadntary counsel, at least a consolatory exan^^.' 
'. You.pierce my very soul/ saidFonrose, overcome with 
what he had just heard ; ' aod.whatever sensibility yc»i may 
attribute to roe, you are very £ur from conceiving the im- 
pressbn that the recital. of your misfortunes has made -on 
me. Alasl why cannot I retum.it with that confidence 
which you testify towards me, and of which you. are so 
worthy ? But I. warned you cf.it ; I fmresaw it. Such Js the 
nature- of; my sorrows, that an eternal silence must shut 
them, up in jthe bottom of my heart. '' You are very on*^ 
happy, added he with: a profound sigh ; ^ I am siiU moce 
unhappy, this is all I can teU you. Be not offiended at my 
silence ; it is .terrible to me to be ccmdemned. to .it. The 
constant companion of all your step^» I will soften^ your 
labours: I will partake of all your griefs : I. will see you 
weep over this gr^ve^ I will mingle my tears with yours. 
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Yoa fhall net tepeot having depodtod your nvoes in a hearty 
alas ! bat too aenaible.'-^' I zepent me of it frma this mo- 
ment/ said she with oonf osion : and both» with downcast 
eyes, retired in silence from each other* Adehutde, on 
4|uitting Fonrose, thought she saw in his countenance the 
impression of a profonnd grief. * I hare revi^nsd/ said Ae, 
* the sense of his sorrows; and what must be their horror, 
when he thinks himself still more wretched than 1 1 

From that day more sighing and more oonversatian fol- 
lowed between Fonrose and Adelaide* They neitlier 
soo^ nor avoided one another: looks of contternstion 
formed almost their only language ; if he fi>und her we^tng 
over the grave oi her huflband, his heart was seized with 
pity, jeakiusy, and grief; he contemplated her in silenoe, 
and answered her sighs with deep groans* 

Two months had passed away in this painful situaitiony 
and AdelsSkde saw Fonrose's youth wither as a flower. The 
sorrow which consumed him afflicted her so much the more 
deeply, as the cause of it was unknown to her. She had 
not the most distant suspicion that she was the cause of it. 
However, as it is natural, when two sentiments divide a 
soul, for one to weaken the other, AdelaXde^s regret on ac- 
count of the death of D'Orestan became less lively every 
day, in proportion as she deliveiied ho^f up to the pity 
with which Fotorose inspired her. She was very sure that 
this pi^ had nothing but what was innocent in it ; it did 
not even oome into her head to defend herself from it ; and 
the object of this generous sentiment being continually 
present to her view, awakened it every instant The lan« 
guor into which this young man was fallen became such, 
diat she thought it her duty not to leave him any l<mger to 
himself^ * You are dying,' said she to him, 'and you udA to 
my grieft that of seeing yon consumed with sorrow under 
my eye, without being able to ^ply any remedy* If the 
recital of the imprudem^s of my yoath has not inspired you 
with a contempt for me ; if the purest and tenderest friend* 
ship be dear to you : in short) if yon would not render me 
more unhappy than I was before I knew yott> confide to me 
the cause of your griefs ; you have no person in the world 
but myself to assist you in supporting them \ your secret, 
though it were more important than mine, fear not that i 
shall divulge. The death of my husband has placed a gulf 
betwixt the world and me; and the confidence which I 
require will soon be buried in this grave, to which grief if 
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wMi slow steps oonduoting ine;'<^< I hope to go l>efore 
yoa/ said Fonrote^ bursting into tears. ' Suffer me to finish 
my deplondble life without leaving you afterwards the re* 
proach of having shortened its course/*--* O Heaven^ what 
do I hear/ cri^ she with distraction. 'What! 7«*«€8n I 
have contributed to the evils which overwhelm you ? Go 
on ; you pierce my soul t What have I done ? what have I 
said ? AluB, I tremble t Good heaven ! hast ihou sent me 
into the world only to create wretches ? Speak ; nay speak ; 
you nnist no longer conceal who you are ; you have said too 
naueh to dissonble any longer.'*^' Well, then, I am-^I am 
Fonrose, the ton of those travellers^ whom jaa filled with 
admiration and respect. All that they related of yoor vir* 
taes and your ebarms inipired me with the fatal design of 
coining to see you in this disguise. I have left my family 
in the de^st sorrow, thinking they have lost me, and 
lamenting my death. I have seen you; I know what 
attaches you to this place ; I know that the only hope that is 
left me, is to die here adoring you. Give me no meless 
ooonsel or unjust reproadies. My resolution is as firm and 
imtn«^^eabie as your own. If in betraying my secret you 
diiturb the last moments of a life almost at an end, you 
wfll to no purpose iniure me, who would never ofibnd yon.' 

AdeiaSde, confounded, endeavoured to calm the despur 
into which this young man was plunged. * Let me,' said 
abe, ' do to his parents the service of restoring fain to lile ; 
let me save their only hope : Heaven presents me with this 
opportunity of acknowledging their favours/ Thus, far 
f^rom making him furious by a misplaced rigour, all the 
tenderness of pity, and consolation of friendship, were put 
in practice in order to soothe him. 

' Heavenly angel !' cried Fonrose, < I see all the nine* 
tanoe diat yon feel to make any one unhappy : your heait 
10 with him who reposes in tluB grave : I see that norinng 
can detach you l^om him ; I see how ingenuous your virtue 
is to oonceai your woe from me ; I perceive it in all its 
extent, i am overwhelmed by k, but I pardon you: it is 
yoor duty never to knne me, it is mine ever to adore you/ 

Impatient of executing the design whidi she had con« 
cenrad, Adekide arrives at her hat. < Tather,' usaA she to 
hev odd master, * do you think you have strength to travel 
to Turinf I have need of somebody whom I can trust, to 
give the Marquis and Marchioness of Fonrose the most in- 
tereating intel^gence/ The old man replied, tiuut his seal 
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to serve them inspired him with ooun^. ' Go/ resumed 
Adelaide, ^ you will find them bewailing, the death of their 
only son ; tell them jthat he is living, and in. these partsy and 
that I will restore him to them ; Imt that there is an indis- 
pensable necessity for their coming here themselves to fetch 
him.' 

He sets out, arrives at Turin, sends in his address as the 
old man of the valley of Savoy. • ' Ah !' cried Madam de 
Fonrose, ' some misfortune, perhaps, has happened to our 
shepherdess.'—-^ Let him come in,' added the Marqun, ' he 
will tell us, perhaps, that she consents to live with us.' — 
f After the loss of my son,' said the Marchioness, / it is the 
only comfort I can taste in this world.' The old man is 
introduced. He throws himself at their feet; they raise 
him. . * You are lamenting the death of your son,' said he ; 
' I come to tell you that he lives; our dear child has dis- 
covered him in the valley ; she' sends me to inforin you of 
it ; but yourselves only, she says, can bring him back.' As 
he spoke this, surprise and joy deprivedthe Marchioness 
de ronrose of her senses. The Marquis distracted and 
amazed, calls out. for help, fori his lady, recalls her to life, 
embraces the, old man, publishes to the whole house that 
their son is restored to tJiem. The Mardiioness resuming 
her spirits; ' What shall we do,' said she, taking the old 
man by the hands, and pressing them with tenderness, ^ what 
shall we do in gratitude for this benefit which restores life 
to us ?* ' > 

- Every thing is ordered for their departure. They set out 
with the good man ; they travel liight and day, and repair to 
the vall^, where their. only good awaits them. The shep- 
herdess was out at pasture : the old woman conducts them 
to her ; they approach. - How great is their surprise — ^their 
son^ that well-beloved son, is by her side in the hahit of a 
simple shepherd ! Their hearts sooner than their, eyes acknow- 
ledge him. * Ah, cruel child,' cried his mother, throwing 
herself into. his arms, ^what forrow have you occasioned us ! 
why withdraw .yourself from our tenderness ?. and what- is it 
you come here for ?* — * To adore,' said he, * what you yourself 
admired/ < Pardon me. Madam/ said Adelaide, while Fonrose 
embraced his father's knees, who raised him with kindness ; 
< pardon me for having left you so long in grief: If I> had 
known it sooner, you should have been sooner consoled.' 
After the fint emotions of nature, Fonrose relapsed into the 
deepesst affliction. < Let us go,' said the Marquis, * let us go 
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rest ourselve$ in the hut, and forget all the pain that this 
young madman has occasioned us/ — ' Yes, Sir, I have been 
mad/ said Fonrose to his father, who led him by the hand. 
' N'othing but the loss of my reason could have suspended 
in my heart the emotions of nature, so as to make me forget 
the most sacred duties ; in short, to detach myself from every 
thin^ that I held dearest in the world ; but this madness you 
gave birth to, and I am but too severely punished for it. 
I love without hope the most accomplished person in the 
fv^orld; you see nothing, you know nothing of this incom- 
parable woman ; she is honesty, sensibility, virtue itself; I 
love her even to idolatry, I cannot be happy without her, 
and I know that she cannot be mine.' — ' Has she confided 
to you,' said the Marquis, ' the secret of her birth ?' — ^ I 
have learned enough of it,' said Fonrose, ' to assure you, that 
it is in no respect beneath my own ; she has even renounced 
a considerable fortune to bury herself in this desert.' — ^ And 
do you know what has induced her to it ?' — ^ Yes, Sir, but 
it is a secret which she alone can revefal to you.' — * She is 
married perhaps?'-^' She is a widow, but her heart is not 
the mere disengaged ; her ties are but too . strong.' — 
' Daughter,' said the Marquis, on entering the hut, ' you see 
that you turn the heads of the whole i^mily of Fonrose. 
The extravagant passion of this young man cannot be justi- 
fied, but by such a prodigy as you are. All my wife's 
wishes are confined to having you for a companion and a 
friend ; this child here will not live, unless he obtains you 
for his wife ; I desire no less to have you for my daughter : 
see how many persons you will make unhappy by a refu- 
sal.' — ^ Ah, Sir,' said she, < your goodness confounds me, 
but hear and judge for me.' Then Adelaide, in the presence 
of the old man and his wife, made a recital of her deplora- 
ble adventure. She added the name of her family, which 
was not unknown to the Marquis de Fonrose, and ended by 
calling on himself to witness the inviolable fidelity she 
owed her spouse. At these words consternation spread 
itself into every countenance. Young Fonrose, choked 
with sobs, threw himself into a corner of the hut, in order 
to give them firee scope. The father, moved at the sight, 
flew to the assistance of his son. ^ See,' said he, < my d^ar 
Adelaide, to what a condition you have reduced him !' Mad- 
am de Fonro9e, who w:as near Adelaide, pressed her in hejr 
arms, bathing her at the same time with tears. 'Alas! 
why, my daughter,' said she, ' why will you a second time 
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make us iifourn the death of CHir dear cbfld f* The old man 
and his wife, their eyes filled with team, and fixed upon 
Adelaide, waited her speaking. * Hesven is'iny witness/ 
said Adelaide, rising, ' that I would lay down my life in 
gratitude for such goodness. It would heighten my misfor- 
tunes to have occasion to reproach myself with yours : but 
I am willing that Fonrose himself should be my jud^e ; 
suffer me, if you please, to speak to him for a moment* 
Then retiring with him alone : ' Foopose/ said she, ' you 
know what sacred ties retain me in this place. If I could 
oease to love and lament a husband who loved me but too 
well, I should be the most despicable of women. Esteem, 
fi*iendship, gratitude, are the sentiments I owe you ; but 
none of these can cancel love : the m<tte you have conceived 
for me, the more you should expect firmn me ; it is the 
impossibility of ftilfilling that duty, that hinders my impos- 
ing it on myself. At the same time I see you m a aituaticm 
that would move the least sensible heart ; it is shocking to 
me to be the cause, it would be still more shocking to me 
to hear your parents accuse me with having been your 
destruction. I will forget myself, then, for the presmt, and 
leave you, as far as in me lies, to be the arbiter of our des- 
tiny. It is for you to choose that of the two situations 
which appears to you least painful ; either to renounce me, 
to subdue yourself, and forget me, or to possess a- woman, 
whose heart being full of another object, can only grant you 
sentiments too feeble to satisfy the wishes of a lover.' — 
' That is enough,' said Fonrose ; ' and in a soul like yours, 
friendship should take place for love. I shall be jealous, 
without doubt, of the tears whidh you shall bestow on the 
memory of another husband : but the cause of that jealousy, 
in rendering you more respectable, will voider you also 
more dear in my eyes.' 

< She is mine !' said he, coming and throwmg himself into 
the arms of bis parents ; ' it is to her respect for^ you, to 
your goodness, that I owe her, and it is owing you a second 
life.' From that moment their arms were chains from which 
Adelaide could not disengage herself. 

Did she yield only to pity, to gratitude ? I would fain 
believe it, in order to adinire her the more : Adelaide be- 
lieved so herself. However it be, b^ire she set out, she 
would revisit the tomb which she quitted but widi regret. 
* O, my dear D'Orestan,' said die, * if frmn the womb of 
the dead thou canst read the bottom of my nonl, thy shiul« 
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has no cause to murmur at the sacrifice I make : I owe it to 
the generous sentiments of this virtuous family; but my 
heart remains thine for ever. I go to endeavour to make 
them happy without any hope of being myself so.' It was 
not without some sort of violence they forced her from the 
place ; but di» insisted that th^ should erect a mcmument 
here to the memory of her husband ; and that the hut of her 
old master and mistress, who followed her to Turin, should 
be osBvorted into acounlry house, a»plama»i« was solitary, 
where she proposed to come sometimes tor mourn. t2be errdrs 
and misfbrtunes of her youths Time, the asaiduitiesr of 
Penrose, the fruits of her second marriage, have since 
opened her soul to the impressions of a new affection ; and 
they eite her as an example of a woman^ rem»rkable and 
respectable even in her infidelity. 
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JOHN HAWKESWORTH. 

Dr Hawkesworth holds a respectable rank among English 
miscellaneous writers^ and none of his works are more val- 
ued than the few Eastern tales and domestic stories he has 
left behind him. Next to^Almoran and Hamet/ the his- 
tory of Amurath^ which we here give^ is one of his most 
reputed tales. ** The fable," says an eminent writer, ". is very 
simple, and resembles much the style of the Arabian Nights. 
The fiction of the ring is pleasing, and its powers are 
judiciously ^called into action. The gradations by which 
Amurath advances from a state of comparative innocence 
into that vice which finally degrades him from manhood, 
and sends him as a monster into the desert, are perhaps 
too abrupt ; but the tale is^ on the other hand, too compres- 
sed to allow room for any more detailed exhibition of the 
gradual fall of nature from virtue into the most abandoned 
profligacy. Too much is not to be expected in these 
abridged moral portraitures. The displeasure of the sul- 
tan at the vizier, who being commanded to Iky aside all 
ceremony, and imagine his sovereign his equal, literally 
obeyed the command, and indulged in the full liberty of 
friendship, is well imagined and well represented. The dis- 
gust which Amurath at length conceives at his ring, and 
his anxiety rather to be rid of his monitor than, by correct- 
ing his irregularities, to render it harmless, are equally 
natural, and contain an equally good moral. It is another 
stroke of nature in this tale, that the resentment of the 
sultan against Alibeg is but more violent in proportion to its 
injustice, and the bitterness of his reflections upon treating a 
faithful servant so unjustly only further exasperates him. 
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and fffiders him oaove ptecipitate agmst bit dbgect This 
19 nature and the hnmm mind. The nMOiner in which 
Amorath finally throws away the admonitory ring^ bis so- 
liloquy which aeoompanies this action^ die apptaiance 
and the address of the Genius, and finally the transfor- 
matioa of Amurath mto a Satyr, in all these circumstances 
Or Hawkesworth seems so far to escceed bimsdfj^ that we 
find it almost difficult to persuade ourselves diat this tale 
was the production of bis own unassisted powers/^ 

There me, however^ many indecencies of conception in 
the tales of Hawkesworth, that have never been advened 
to, because of the manner, we suppose, in wbidi they are 
hedged round by moral and biblical apothegms. We do 
not pretend to more delicacy of feeling than our neighbours, 
nor do we wish to join a cant nauseously prevalent at this 
time, but we must say, that, in looking over the stories of 
Hawkesworth, we were a good deal surprised at the filthy 
groundwork upon which almost the whole of them are con« 
structed. It may be enough to remark, that the scene of 
all his tales in The Adventurer is either an Eastern seraglio 
or a London brothel ; but this is nothing compared to the 
gross conceits that pervade them, l^liat can be more vile^ 
for instance^ than the conception of a virtuous wife personi- 
fying a strumpet^ for the purpose of detecting her husband's 
infidelity?* Or what more loathsome than the story of 
Agamus, an old debauchee, who is brought to the brink of 
committing incest with his own daughter, and who, breaking 
down the sacred delicacy of relationship, is made to send the 
Adventurer a minute history of her prostitution, as narrated 
to him by i^rft It is very well to tag a moral to such 
things ; but we need not feel grateful to him who givjiea m^ 
antidote to his own poison ; and although it may gain Dr 



« Sue ibe story of Desdenwna^ in The AdveDtorer, Noit 117 and 118. 
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Hawkesworth the praise of good intentiniDt kcilimot {Nrevent 
the pttrity i>f hU taste from h&ng questioned*'* 
. We .make, these remarks unwiUio^y ; but we should like 
to see scHue of our modem sticklers for decency brought to 
a. consistency of conduct, and not exercising their severity 
upon the authors only, who have the misfortune to publish 
in. these days. There are parts even in the ' British Moral- 
ists' much more objectionable than ^ any part of ' Adam 
Blair/ and there are passages in many of our Standard 
Poets — in Dryden^ Swifts Pope, Prior — a thousand times 
more gross than, any thing in <.Don Juan/ Let him who 
will not admit the one into his library turn out the others ; 
and he can console himself for his empty shelves by the re- 
flection that he has acted consistently. 

AMURATH. 

Amurathj Sultan of the East, the judge of nations, the dis- 
ciple of adversity, records the wonders of his life : let 
those who presumptuously question the ways of Providence, 
blush in silence and be wise ; let the proud be humble and 
obtain honour; and let the sensual reform and.be happy. 

The Angel of Death closed the eyes of the Sultan Abradin 
my father, and his empire descended to me in the eighteenth 
year of my age. At first my mind was awed to humility^ 
and softened with grief; I was insensible to the splendour 
of dominion, I heard the addresses of. flattery with disgust, 
and received the homage of dependent greatness with indif- 
ference. I had always regarded my father not only with 
love but reverence ; and I was now perpetually recollecting 
instances of his tenderness, and reviewing the solemn scene, 
in which he recommended me to heaven in imperfect lan- 
guage, and grasped my hand in the agonies of death. 

One evening, after having concealed myself all day in his 
chamber, I visited his grave : I prostrated myself on his 

' * In the < Account of Voyages undertaken for making Disooyeriea in 
the Southern Hemisphere,* drawn up by Dr Hawkesworth, he dieooyered 
his real character mjich more than in llie Adventurer^to a degree* in- 
deed, that brought xiponhim uniyersal censure, and sent him, it is said, 
broken hearted to the grave. . 
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tomb : sorrow overflowed my eyes» and devotion kindled in 
my bosom. : I felt myself suddenly smitten on the shoulder 
as. with a rod ; and looking up, I perceived a man whose 
eyes were piercing as light, and his beard whiter than snow. 
' I am,' said he, ' the Genius Sjmdarac, the friend of thy fa- 
ther Abradin, who was the fear of his enemies, and the de» 
sire of his people; whose smile diffused gladness like the 
lustre of the morning, and whose frown was dreadful as the 
gathering of a tempest : resign thyself to my influence, and 
thou shalt be like him.' I bowed myself to the earth in to- 
ken of gratitude and obedience, and he put a ring on the 
middle finger of my left hand, in which I parceived a ruby 
of a deep colour, and uncommon brightness. * This ring/ 
said he, * shall mark out to thee the boundaries of good and 
evil ; that without weighing renjote consequeticesy thou 
mayest know the nature and tendency of every action. Be 
attetidvie, therefore, to the silent admonition ; and when the 
circle of gold shall by a sudden contraction press thy finger, 
and the ruby shall grow pale, desist immediately from what 
thou shalt be doing, and mark down that action in thy me- 
mory as a transgression of the rule of right: keep my gift as 
a pledge of happiness and honour, and take it not ofl^ for a 
moment/ I received the ring with a sense of obligation 
which I strove to express, and an astonishment that com- 
pelled me to be silent. The Genius perceived my confusion, 
and turning from me with a smile of complacency, imme- 
diately disappefured. 

During the first moon I was so cautious and circumspect, 
that the pleasure of reflecting that my ritig had not once 
indicated a fault, was lessened by a doubt of its virtue. I 
applied myself to public business; my melancholy de- 
creased as my mind was diverted to other objects ; and lest 
the youth of my court should think that recreation was too 
long suspended, I appointed to hunt the lion. But though 
I went out to the sport rather to gratify others than myself, 
yet my usual ardour returned in the field; I grew warm in 
the pursuit, I continued the chase, which was tinsuccessful 
too long, and returned fatigued and disappointed. 

As I entered the seraglio, 1 was met by a little dog that 
had been! my Other's, who expressed his joy at my return 
by jumping round me, and endeavouring to reach my 
hand : but as I was not disposed to ^receive his caresses, I 
struck him in the fretfuhiess of my displeasure so severe a 
blow with my foot, that it left him searce power to crawl 
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away and hide himself under a 8oSa in the corner of the 
apartment At this moment I fbk the ring press my finger, 
and looking upon the ruby, I perceived dw glow of its co- 
lour abated. 

I was at first struck with surprise and regret ; but sur- 
prise and regret quickly gave way to disdaui. * Shall not 
the Sultan Amuratb/ said I, * to whom a thousand kings pay 
tribute, and in whose hand is the life of nations, shall not 
Amurath strike a dog that offends him, without being re- 
proached for having transgressed the rule of right ?* My 
ring again pressed my finger, and the ruby became more 
pale ; immediately the palace shook with a biurst of diunder, 
and the Genius Syndarac again stood before me. . 

* Amurath/ said he, * thou hast offended i^inst thy 
brother of the dust ; a being who, like thee, has received 
from the Almighty a capacity of pleasure and pain ; pleasure 
which caprice is not allowed to suspend, and pain which 
justice only has a right to inflict If thou art justified by 
power, in a£9icting inferior beings; I should be justified in 
afflictipg thee ; but my power yet spares thee> because it is 
directed by the laws of sovereign goodness, and because 
thou mayest yet be reclaimed by admoniticni. But yield 
not to the impulse of quick resentment, nor indulge in 
cruelty the forwardness of disgust, lest by the laws of good- 
ness I be compelled to afflict thee; for he that scorns re- 
proof, must be reformed by punishment, or lost for ever.' 

At the presence of Syndarac I was troubled, and his 
words covered me with confusion ; I fell prostrate at his 
feet, and heard him pronounce with a milder accent, ' Ex* 
pect not henceforth that I should answer the demands of 
arrogance, or gratify the security of specaktimi : confide in 
my friendships and trust implicitly to thy ring.' 

As the chase had produced so much infelicity, I did not 
repeat it; but invited my nobles to a banquet, and enter- 
tained them with dancing and music. I had given leave 
that all ceremony should be suspended, and that the com- 
pany should treat me not as a sovereign but an equal, be- 
cause the conversation would otherwise be encumbered or 
restrained; and I encouraged others to pleasantry, by in- 
dulging the luxuriance of my own imagination. But though 
I affected to throw off the trappings d^ royalty, I had not 
sufficient magnanimity to despise &em. I enjoyed the vo- 
luntary deference which was paid me, and was secretly of- 
fended at Alibeg my Vizier, who endeavoured to prevail 
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Upon the assembly to enjoy the liberty thAt.had been given 
thenij and was himself an example of the conduct that he re* 
commended. I singled out as the subject of my raillery^ 
the man who alone deserved my appn^tion ; he. believed 
my CQndesGa:)sioa to be sincere, and imagined that he was 
securing my favour, by that behaviour^ which had incurred 
my displeasure ; he .was, therefore, grieved and confounded 
to perceive that I laboured to render him ridiculous and 
contemptible: I. enjoyed his pain, and was elated at my 
success ; hut my attention , was suddenly called to my ring, 
and I perceived the ruby change colour. I desisted for a 
moment; but some of my. courtiers having discovered and 
seconded my intention, I felt my vanity and my resentment 
gratified : I endeavoured to warfi away the remembraiice of 
my ring with wine; my satire became more bitter, and 
AUbeg . discovered yet greater distress. My ring again 
rqproached me ; but I still persevered: the Vizier was at 
lej^th roused to his defence ; probably he had discovered 
and despised my weakness ; his re{^ies were so poignant, 
that I became, outrageous and descended from raillery to in- 
vective: at length disguising the anguish, of his mind with 
a smile, '. Amurath,' said he, ^ if the. Sultan should know, that 
after having invited your friends to festivity and merriment, 
you bad assumed his authority, and insulted those who 
were not aware that you disdAined to be treated with the 
familiarity of friendship, you would certainly fall under his 
di^leasure/ The severity of this sarcasm, which was ex- 
torted by long provocation froon a man warmed with wine, 
«tung me wilh intoleraUe rage : I started up, and spuming 
him from the table was about to draw my poniard : when 
my atten^on was again called to my ripg, and I perceived 
with some degree of regret, that the ruby had faded almost 
to a perfect white. 

But instead of resolving to be more watchful against 
whatever might Inring me under this silent reproof, I com- 
forted my se&, that die Genius would no more alarm me 
with his presence. The irre^krities of my conduct in- 
creased almost . imperceptibly, and the intimations of my 
ring became proportionably more frequent though less for- 
cible, till at last they were so familiar, that I scarce remark- 
ed when they were given and when they were suspended. 

It was soon discovered that I was pleased with servility; 
servility, therefore, was, practised, and I rewarded it some- 
times with a pension . and sometimes with a place. Thus 
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the government of my kingdoms was IdBt to petty ty- 
rants, wha oppressed the pee^ to enrich themselves. In 
the mean time I filled my seraglio with women^ amoD^ 
whom I abandoned myself to sensualityy withacMc engoying 
die pure delight of that love which arises from esteem. Bat 
I had not yet stained my hands widi blood/ nor dared to 
ridicule the laws which I neglected to fulfil. 

My resentment against Alibeg, however unjuat> waa in- 
flexible^ and terminated in the most perfect hatred ; I de- 
graded him from his office ; b»t I still kept him at court, 
Uiat I might embitter his lilcf by perpetual indignities^ and 
practise against him new schemes of malevolence. 

Selima, the daughter of this prince, had been intended by 
my &ther £&f my wife ; and the marriage had been de- 
layed only by his death : but the pleasing and the dignity 
iiM Alibeg would derive ftom thiaaUiance had now cfaimged 
my purpose. Yet such was the beauty of Selima, that I 
ga^ed widi desire ; and sudi was her wxt^ that I listened 
witb delight I therefore resolved, that I would if posnMe 
seduce W to voluntary prostitution; and diat vAen her 
beauty should yield to the charm of variety, I woidd disL 
mi^s her with marks of disgrace. But in this attempt I 
could not succeed; my solicitationa were rejected, some* 
times with tears and sometimes with reproach. I became 
every day more wretched, by sedcing to bring calamity 
upon others : I eonndered my disapposntment as the triumph 
of a slave, whom I wished but did not dare to destroy ; and 
I regarded his daughter t^s the instrument of my disfacmour. 
Thus the tenderness, which before had often shaken my 
purpose, was weakened ; my desire of beauty became as sel- 
fish and as sordid an appetite as my desire of food ; and as I 
had no hope of obtaining the complete gratification of my 
lust and my revenge, I determined to enjoy Selima bjforce, 
as the only expedient to alleviate my torment. 

She resided by my command in an apartment of the se- 
raglio, and I entered her chamber at midnight by a private 
door of which I had a key; but with inexpressible vexation 
I found it empty. To be thus disappointed in my last at- 
tempt, at the very moment in which i thought I had insured 
success, distracted me with rage; and instead of returning 
to my chamber, and concealing my des^, I called for her 
women. They ran in pale and trembling : I demanded the 
lady; they gazed at me astonished and terrified, and then 
looking upon each other stood silent. I repeated my de- 
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mand with fury and execration^ and to enforce it called aloud 
for the ministers of death : they then fell prostrate at my 
feet, and deekired with one voice that they knew not where 
she was ; that they had left her, when they were dismis&ed 
for the night, sitting on a sofii pensive and alone ; and that 
no person had sinice to their knowledge passed in or out of 
her apartment. 

In this account, however incredible, they persisted with^ 
out variation ; and having filled the palace with alarm and 
confusion, I waa 6bHged to retire without gaining any intel- 
ligence by what means I had heea baffled, or on whom to 
turn my resentment. I reviewed the transactions of the 
night with anguish and regret, and bewildened myself among 
the innumerable possibililies that might have produced my 
disappointment I remembered that the windows of Seli- 
ma's i^Murtment were open^ and I imagined that she might 
that way have escaped into the gardens of the seraglio. 
But why should she escape who had nevor been confined ? 
If she had designed to depart, dxe might have d€|iarted by 
day. Had she an assignalii^m ? and did she intend to return, 
witibout being known to have been absent ? This supposition 
increased my torment ; because, if it was true, Selima bad 
granted to my slave, that which she had refused to me. 
But as all these conjectures were uncertain, I determined 
to make her absence a pretence to destroy her father. 

In the morning I gave ardsrs that he should be seised, 
and brought before me; but wbile I was yet speaking, he 
entered, and prostrating himself, thus anticipated my accu- 
sation : ^May the Sultan Amurath, in whose wrath the An- 
gel of Death goes fortli, rejoice for ever in the smile of Hea- 
ven ! Let the wretched Alibeg perish ; but let my lord re- 
member Selima with merxsy, let him dismiss the ^lave in 
whom he ceaaes to delist' I heard no mcore, but cried out, 
'Darest thou to a^ck me with a request, to dismiss the 
daughter whom thou haat stolen ! thou whose life, that has 
been so often foefeited, I have yet spared! Bestore her 
within one hour, or affronted mercy shall give thee up.' 
*Ohr said he, 'let not the mighty sovereign of the East 
gport with -the miaery ^of the weak : if thou hast doomed ua 
to death, let ua die together.' 

Though I was now oonvineed that Alib^ believed I bad 
oonfeed Selima, and (decreed her death, yet I resolved to 
peniist in jwqukiag her at hisrhands ; and therefore dismissed 
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him with a repetition of my command^ to produce her with- 
in an hour upon pain of death* 

My ring; which^ during this series of events had given 
perpetual intimations of guilt which were always disregard- 
ed, now pressed my finger so forcibly, that it gave me great 
pain, and compelled my notice : I immediately retired, and 
gave way to the discontent that swelled my bosom. ' How 
wretched a slave is Amurath to an invisible tyrant ! a being, 
whose malevolence or envy has restrained me in the exercise 
of my authority as a prince, and whose cunning has contriv- 
ed perpetually to insult me by intimating that every action 
of my life is a crime ! How long shall I groan under this 
intolerable oppression ! This accursed ring is the badge 
and the instrument of my subjection and dishonour : he who 
gave it, is now, perhaps, in some remote region of the air ; 
perhaps, he rolls some planet in its orbit, agitates the 
southern ocean with a tempest, or shakes some distant re- 
gion with an earthquake : but wherever he is, he has surely 
a more important employ than to watch my conduct. Per- 
haps he has contrived this talisman, only to restrain me 
from the enjojrment of some good, which he wishes to with- 
hold. I feel that my desires are controlled ; and to gratify 
these desires is to be happy.' As I pronounced these words 
I drew off the ring, and threw it to the ground with dis- 
dain and indignation; immediately the air grew dark; a 
cloud burst in thunder over my head, and .the eye of Syn- 
darac was upon me. I stood before him motionless and si- 
lent; horror thrilled in my veins, and my h&ir stood up- 
right. I had neither power to deprecate his anger^ nor to 
confess my faults. In his countenance there was a calm se- 
verity ; and I heard, him pronounce these words : ' Thou 
hast now, as far as it is in thy own power, thrown off huma- 
nity and degraded thy being : thy form, therefore, shall no 
longer conceal thy nature, nor thy example render thy vices 
contagious.' He then touched me with his rod ; and while 
the sound of his voice yet vibrated in my ears, I found my- 
self in the midst of a desert, not in the form of a man but of 
a monster, with the fore-parts of my body like a wolf, and 
the hinder parts like a goat. I was still conscious to evary 
event of my life, and my intellectual powers were continued, 
though my passions were irritated to fr^zy . I now rolled in 
the sand in an agony not to be described ; and now hastily 
traversed the desert, impelled only by the vain desire of fly- 
ing from myself. I now bellowed with rage, and now howl- 
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ed lit despair ; this moment I breathed execration against 
the Genius^ and the next reproached myself for having for- 
feited his friendship. 

By this violent agitation of mind and body, the powers 
of both were soon exhausted: I crawled into a den which I 
perceived near me^ and immediately sunk down in a state of 
inaoisibility. I slept, but sleep, instead of prolonging, put an 
end to this interval of quiet. The Genius still terrified me 
with his presence ; I heard his sentence repeated, and felt 
again ail the horrors of my transfomttition. When I awak- 
ed^ I was not refreshed : calamity, though it is compelled to 
admit slumber, can yet exclude rest. But I was now 
roused by hunger ; for hunger like sleep is irresistible. 

I went out in search of prey; and if I felt any allevia- 
tion of misery, beside the hope of satisfying my appetite, it 
was in the thought of tearing to pieces whatever I should 
meet, and inflicting some part of the evil which I endured ; 
for though I regretted my punishment, I did not repent of 
my crimes : and as I imagined S3mdarac would now neitJier 
mitigate nor increase my sufferings, I was not restrained, 
either by hope or fear, from indulging my disposition to cru- 
elty and revenge. But while I was thus meditating the de- 
struction of others, I trembled lest by some stronger savage 
I should be destroyed myself. 

In the midst of this variety of torment, I heard the cry of 
dogs, the trampling of horses, and the shouts of the hunters ; 
and such is the love of life^ however wretched, that my 
heart sunk within me at the sound. To hide myself was 
impossible, and I was too much enfeebled either to fly or 
resist. I stood still till they came up. At first they gazed 
at me with wonder, and doubted whether they should ad- 
vance : but at length a slave threw a net over me, and I was 
dragged to the city. 

I now entered the metropolis of my empire, amidst the 
noise and tumult of a rabble, who the day before would have 
hid themselves at my presence. I heard the sound of music 
at a distance : the heralds approached, and Alibeg was pro- 
claimed in my stead. I was now deserted by the multi- 
tude, whose curiosity was diverted by the pomp of the pro- 
cession : and was conducted to the place where other sava- 
ges are kept, which custom has considered as part of the 
regalia. 

' My keeper was a black slave whom I did not remember 
ever to have seen, and in whom it would indeed have been 
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a fatal presumption to have stood before me. After he had 
given me food^ and the vigour of nature was restored, he 
discovered in me such tokens of ferocity*) that he suffered me 
to fast many hours before I was again fed. 1 was so enrag- 
ed at this delay^ that^ forgetting my dependence^ I roared 
horribly when he again approached me : so that he found it 
necessary to add blows to hunger, that he might gain such 
an ascendancy over me, as was suitable to his office. By 
this slave, therefore, I was alternately beaten and famished, 
till the fierceness of my disposition being suppressed by fear 
and languor, a milder temper insensibly stole upcm me ; and a 
demeanour that was begun by constraint was continued by 
habit 

I was now treated with less severity, and strove to express 
something like gratitude, that might encourage my keeper 
to yet greater kindness. His vanity was flattered by my 
submission ; and, to show as well his courage as the success 
of his discipline, he ventured sometimes to caress me in the 
presence of those whose curiosity brought them to see me. 
A kind of friendship^ thus imperceptibly grew between us^ 
and I felt some degree of the affection that I had feigned. 
It happened, that a tiger^ which had been lately taken, broke 
one day into my den, while my keeper wasgivingme my pro- 
vision, and leaping upon him would instantly have torn him 
to pieces, if I had not seized the savage by the throat, and 
dragged him to the ground : the slave presently despatched 
him with his dagger, and turned about to caress his deliver- 
er; but starting suddenly backward, he stood motionless 
with astonishment, perceiving that I was no longer a mon- 
ster but a dog. 

I was myself conscious of the change which had again 
passed upon roe, and leaping out of my den, escaped from 
my confinement. This transformation I considered as a re- 
ward of my fidelity, and was perhaps never more happy than 
in the first moments of my escape ; for I reflected, that as a 
dog my liberty was not only restored, but insured ; I was no 
longer suspected of qualities which rendered me unfit for so- 
ciety ; I had some faint resemblance of human virtue, which 
is not found in other animals, and therefore hoped to be 
more generally caressed. But it was not long before this 
joy subsided in the remembrance of that dignity from which 
I had fallen, and from which I was still at an immeasurable 
distance. Yet I lifted up my heart in gratitude to the 
power, who had once more brought me within the circle of 
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nature. As a brate I was more thankful for a mitigation of 
punishment, than as a king I had been for offers of the 
highest happiness and honour. And who, that is not 
taught by affliction, can justly esUmate the bounties of 
Heaven ? 

As soon as the first tumult of my mind was past, I felt an 
irresistible inclination once more to visit the apartments of 
my seraglio. I placed myself behind an Emir whom I knew 
to have been the friend of Alibeg, and was permitted to fol- 
low him into the presence. The persons and the place, the 
retrospection of my life which they produced, and the com- 
parison of what I was with what I had been, almost over* 
whelmed me. I went unobserved into the garden, and lay 
down under the shade of an almond-tree, that I might in- 
dulge those reflections, which, though they oppressed me 
with melancholy, I did not wish to lose. 
* I had not been long in this place, before a little dog, 
which I knew to be the same that I spumed from me when 
he caressed me at my return from hunting, came and fawned 
at my feet My heart now smote me, and I said to myself, 
' Dost thou know me under this disguise ? Is thy fidelity to 
thy lord unshaken ? Cut off as I am from the converse of 
mankind, hast thou preserved for me an affection, which I 
oDce so lightly esteemed, and requited with evil ? This for- 
getfulness of injury, and this steady friendship, are they 
less than human, or are they more P I was not prevented 
by these reflections from returning the caresses that I re- 
ceived ; and Alibeg, who just then entered the garden, took 
notice of me, and ordered that I should not be turned out. 

In the seraglio I soon learned, that a body, which was 
thought to be mine, was found dead in the chamber ; and 
that Alibeg had been chosen to succeed me, by the unani* 
mous voice of the people : but I gained no intelligence of 
Selima, whose apartment I found in the possession of 
another, and for whom I had searched every part of the pa* 
lace in vain. I became restless ; every place was irksome ; 
a desire to wander prevailed, and one evening I went out at 
the garden gate, and travelling till midnight, I lay down at 
the foot of a sycamore-tree, and slept. 

In the morning I beheld, with surprise, a wall of marble 
that seemed to reach to heaven, and gates that were sculp- 
tured with every emblem of delight. Over the gate was in- 
scribed in letters of gold, * Within this wall liberty is un- 
bounded, and felicity complete : Nature is not oppressed 
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by the tyranny of religion, nor is pleasure awed by the 
frown of virtue. The gate is obedient to thy wisb^ whoso- 
ever thou art ; enter therefore* and be happy/ 

When I read. this inscription* my bosom throbbed with 
tumultuous expectation ; but my desire to enter was re- 
pressed by the reflection, that I had lost the form in which 
alone I could gratify the appetites of a man« Desire and 
curiosity were notwithstanding predominant : the docnr im- 
mediately opened inward ; I entered^ and it closed aftar me. 

But my ears were now stunned with the dissonance oi 
riot, and my eye sickened at the ccmtortions of misery : dis- 
ease was visible in every countenance, however otherwise 
impressed with the character of rage, of drunkenness, or of 
lust. Rape and murder, revelling and strife, filled every 
street and every dwelling. 

As my retreat was cut off, I went forward with timidity 
and circumspection ; for I imagined, that I could no other- 
wise e^ape injury, than by eluding the notice <^ wretches, 
whose propensity to ill was restrained by no law, and I per- 
ceived too late, that to punish vice is to promote happuiess. 

It was now evening, and that I might pass the night in 
greater security, I quitted the public way, and perceiving a 
house that was encircled by a mote, I swam over to it, and 
chose an obscure comer of the area for my asylum. I heard 
from within the sound of dancing and music : but after a 
short interval, was alarmed with the menaces of r9ge> the 
shrieks of twror, and the wailings of distress. The window 
of the banqueting room flew open^ and some venison was 
thrown out, which fell just at my feet. As I had eaten 
nothing since my departure from the seraglio, I regarded 
this as a fortunate accident ; and after the pleasure c^an un- 
expected repast, I again lay down in expectation of the 
morning, with hope and fear ; but in a short time many 
persons rushed from the house with lights, and seemed soli- 
citous to gather up the venison which had been thrown out ; 
but not being able to find it, and at the same time perceiving 
me, they judged that I had devoured it. I Was immediately 
seized and led into the house : but as I could not discover 
that I was the object either of malignity or kindness, I was 
in doubt what would be the issue of the event. It was not 
long before this doubt was resolved ; for I soon learned from 
the discourse of those about me, that I was suspected to have 
eaten poison, which had been intended for another, and was 
secured, that the effect might either remove or confirm the 
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saspidon. As it was not expected that the poison would im- 
mediately operate^ I was locked up in a room by myself^ 
where I reflected upon the cause and the event of my con- 
finement, with inexpressible anguishy anxiety^ and terror. 

In this gloomy interval, a sudden light shone roimd me, 
and I found myself once more in the presence of the Ge- 
nius. I crawled towards him trembling and confounded, but 
not utterly without hope. ^ Yet a few moments,' said he, 
* and the Angel of Death shall teach thee, that the wants of 
nature cannot be supplied with safety, where the inordinate 
appetites of vice are not restrained. Thy hunger required 
food ; but the lust and revenge of others have given thee 
poison.' My blood grew chill as he spoke ; I discovered 
and abhorred my folly : but while I wished to express my 
contrition, I fell down in an agony : my eyes failed me, I 
diivered, was convulsed, and expired. 

That spark of immaterial fire which no violence can 
quench, rose up from the dust which had thus been restored 
to the earth, and now animated the form of a dove. On this 
new state of existence I entered with inexpressible delight ; 
I imagined that my wings were not only a pledge of safety, 
but of the favour of S3^darac, whom I was now more than 
ever solicitous to please. I fiew immediately from the win- 
dow, and turning towards the wall through which I had en- 
tered, I endeavoured to rise above it, that I might quit for 
ever a place in which guilt and wretchedness were compli- 
cated in every object, and which I now detested as much as 
before I had desired. But over this region a sulphurous 
vapour hovered like a thick cloud, which I had no sooner 
entered than I fdl down panting for breath, and had scarce 
strength to keep my wings sufficiently extended to break 
my fall. It was now midnight, and I alighted near the 
mouth of a cave, in which I thought there appeared some 
fiunt glimmerings of light Into this place I entered witb« 
out much apprehension ; as it seemed rather to be the re* 
treat of penitence, than the recess of luxury : but lest the 
noise of my wings should discover me to any hateful or mis- 
cfaierons inhabitant of this gloomy solitude, I entered in 
silence and upon my feet. As I went forward the cave 
grew wider ; and l^ the light of a lamp whidi was suspend^ 
ed from the roof, I discovered a hermit listening to a young 
lady, who seemed to be greatly affected with the events 
which she was relating. Of the hermit I had no knowledge : 
but the lady I discerned to be Selima. I was struck with 
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amazement at this discorery ; 1 remembered ifith the deefH 
est contrition my attempts upon her virtue> and I now ae- 
cretlj rejoiced that she had rendered them ineffectual. I 
watdked her lips with the utmost impatience of curiosity^ and 
she continued her narrative. 

< I was sitting on a sofa one evening after I had been ca- 
ressed by Amurath, and my imagination kindled as I mused. 
Why, said I aloud, should I give up the delights of love 
with the splendour of royalty ? since liie presumption of my 
fiither has prevented my marriage, why ^ould 1 not accept 
the blessings that are still offered ? Why is desire restrained 
by the dread of shame ; and why is the pride of virtue of- 
fended by the softness of nature ? Immediately a thick 
cloud surrounded me ; I felt myself lifted up and conveyed 
through the air with incredible rapidity. I descended ; the 
cloud dissipated, and I found myself sitting in an alcove, by 
the side of a canal that encircled a stately edifice and a spa- 
cious garden. I saw many persons pass along; but dis- 
covered in all something eiljier dissolute or wretched, some- 
thing that alarmed my fears, or excited my pity. I suddenly 
perceived many men with their swords drawn, contending 
for a woman, who was forced along irresistibly by the crowd, 
which moved directly towards the place in which J was 
sitting. I was terrified, and looked round me with eager- 
ness, to see where I could retreat for safety. A person 
richly dressed perceived my distress, and invited roe into the 
house which the canal surrounded. Of this invitation I 
hastily accepted with gratitude and joy : but I soon remarked 
several incidents, whuch filled me with new perplexity and 
apprehension. I was welcomed to a place, in which infamy 
and honour were equally unknown ; where every wish was 
indulged without the violation of any law, and where the 
will was therefore determined only by appetite. I was pre^ 
sently surrounded by wom^i, whose behaviour covez«d me 
with blui^es ; and though I rejected the caresses of the per- 
son into whose power I was delivered, yet they became 
jealous of the distinction with which he treated me ; my 
i expostulations were not heard, and my tears were treated 
with merriment : preparations were made for revellifig and 
jollity ; I was invited to join the danc^, and upon my re- 
fusal was entertained with music. In tliis dreadful gitaa** 
tion, I sigluid'thus to mys^: How severe is that justice, 
which transpoits those who form licentious wishes, to a so- 
ciety in which they ase indulged without restraint I . Who 
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ahall deliv«" me from the efFecto of my own folly ? who shall 
defend me against the vices of others? At this moment I 
was thus encouraged by the voice of some invisible being. 
" The friends of Virtue are mighty ; reject not their protec-' 
tion, and thou art safe." As I renounced the presumptuous 
wi8b> which had once polluted my rnind^ I exulted in this 
intimation with an assurance of relief; and wb^ supper 
was set before me, I suffered the principal lady to serve me 
with some venison ; but the friendly voice having warned 
me that it was poisoned, I fell bade in my seat and turned 
pale : the lady inquired earnestly what had disordered me ; 
but instead of making a reply, 1 threw the venison from the 
window, and declared that she had int^ided my death. 
The master of the table, who perceived the lady to whom I 
spoke change countenance, was at once amvinced, that she 
had indeed attempted to poison me, to preserve that interest 
which as a rival she feared I should siihvert. He rose up 
in a rage, and commanded the venison to be produced ; a 
dog that was supposed to have eaten it was brought in : but 
be&re the event could be known, the tumult wais become 
general, and my rival, after having suddenly stabbed her 
patron, plun^d the same poniard in her own bosom. 

' In the midst of this confusion I found means to escape, and 
wandereil through the city in search of some obscure recess, 
where, if I received not the assistance which I hoped, death 
at least might secure my person from violation, and dose 
^y eyes on those scenes, which, wherever I turned, filled 
me not only with disgust but with horror* By that Bene^ 
volent Power, who, as a preservative from misery, has 
placed in us a secret and irresistible disapprobation of vice, 
my feet have been directed to thee, whose virtue has partici- 
pated in my distress, and whose wisdom may effect my 
deliyerance.' 

I gazed upon Selima, while I thus learned the ardomr of 
that affection which I had abused, with sentiments that can 
never be conceived but when they are felt I was touched 
with the most bitter remorse, for having produced one wish 
that could stain so amiable a mind ; and abhorred myself 
for having used the power which I derived from her tender- 
ness, to effect her destruction. My fondness was not less 
ardent, but it was more chaste and tender ; desire was not 
extinguished, but it was almost absorbed in esteem. I 
felt a passion, to which, till now, I had been a stranger : 
and the moment love was kindled in my breast, I resumed 
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the form proper to the nature in which alone it can subsist, 
and Selima beheld Amarath at her feet At my sudden and 
unexpected appearance, the colour faded from her cheeksi 
the powers of life were suspended^ and she sunk into my 
arms. I clasped her to my breast, and looking towards the 
hermit for his assistance, I beheld in his stead the friendly 
Grenius, who had taught me happiness by affliction. At the 
same instant Selima recovered. ' Arise/ said Syndarac, 
' and look round.' We looked round ; the darkness was 
suddenly dissipated, and we perceived ourselves in the road 
to Golconda, and the spires of the city sparkled before us. 
* Go/ said he, * Amurath, henceforth tibe husband of Selima, 
and the father of thy people ! I have revealed thy . story to 
Alibeg in a vision ; he expects thy return, and the diariots 
are come out to meet thee. Go, and I will proclaim before 
thee, Amurath the Sultan of the East, the judge of nations, 
the taught of heaven : Amurath, whoee ring is equal to the 
ring of Solomon, returns to reign with wisdom and difiuse 
felicity.' I now lifted up my eyes, and beheld the chariots 
coming forward. We were received by Alibeg with sen^ 
timents which could not be uttered, and by the people with 
the loudest acclamations. Sjmdarac proclaimed our return, 
in thunder that was heard tiirough all the nations of my 
empire; and has prolonged my reign in prosperity and 
peace. 

For the world I have written, and by the world let what 
I write be remembered : for to none who hear of the ring 
of Amurath, shall its influence be wanting. Of this, is not 
thy heart a witness, thou whose eye drinks instruction firmn 
my pen ? Hast thou not a monitor who reproadies thee in 
secret, when thy foot deviates from the paths of virtue? 
Neglect not the first whispers of this friend to thy soul ; it 
is the voice of a greater than Syndarac, to resist whose in- 
fluence is to invite destruction^ 
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JEANNOT AND COLIN. 

Many credible persons have seen Jeannot and Colin of the 
village of Issoire in Auvergne, a place famous all over tlie 
world for its college and its cauldrons., Jeannot was the son 
of a very renowned mule-driver ; Colin owed his existence 
to an honest labourer in the neighbourhood^ who cultivated 
the earth with the help of four mules, aud who, after he had 
paid the poU-^tax, the military-tax, the royal-tax, the excise-* 
tax, the shilling-in-the-pound, the ci^tation, and the twen« 
tielJis, did not find himself over-rich at the year's end* 

Jeannot and Colin were very pretty lads for Auvergnians ; 
they were remarkably attached to each other, and enjoyed 
together those little confidentialities, and those snug &mili« 
arities, which men always recollect with pleasure when they 
afterwards meet in the world. 

The time dedicated to their studies was just upon the eve 
of elapsing, when a tailor brought Jeannot a velvet coat of 
three colours, with a Lyons waistcoat made in the first taste ; 
the whole was accompanied with a letter directed to Mon« 
sieur de la Jeannotiere. Colin could not help admiring the 
coat, though he was not at all envious of it; but Jeannot 
immediately assumed an air of superiority which perfectly 
distressed his companion. From this moment Jeannot 
studied no more ; he admired himself in the glass, and de- 
spised the whole world. Soon afterwards a valet-de-chambre 
arrives post-haste, bringing a second letter, which was ad* 
dressed to Monsieur the Marquis de la Jeannotiere ; it was 
an order from Monsieur the father that Monsieur the son 
should set out for Paris directly. Jeannot ascended the 
chaise, and stretched out his hand U> Colin with tk smile of 
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protection sufficiently dignified ; Colin felt his own insigni- 
ficance, and burst into tears : Jeannot departed in all his 
glory. 

Those readers who like to be instructed as well as amused, 
must know that Monsieur Jeannot the father had very rapidly 
acquired a most inmiense fortune by business. Do you ask 
how it is one makes a great fortune ? it is because one is 
fortunate. Monsieur Jeannot was handsome, and so was 
his wife, who had still a certain bloom about her. They 
came up to Paris on account of a law- suit, which ruined 
tliem ; when fortune^ who elevates and depresses mankind 
at will, presented them to the wife of a contractor for the 
army-hospitals, a man of very great talent, who could boast 
of having killed more soldiers in one year than the cannon 
had blown up in ten. Jeannot pleased the lady, and his 
wife pleased the contractor. Jeannot soon had his share in 
his patron's enterprise; and afterwards entared into other 
speculations. When once you arc in the current of the 
stream, you have nothing to do but to leave your bark to 
itself; you will make an immense fortune without mod) 
difficulty. The mob on the bank, who see you scud along 
in full sail, open their eyes with astonishment ; they are at 
a loss to conjecture how you came by your prosperity ; they 
envy you at all events, and write pamphlets against jou, 
which you never read. This is just what happened to 
Jeannot the father, who quickly became Mmisieur de la 
Jeannotiere, and who, having purchased a marquisate at the 
end of six months, took Monsieur the Marquis his son from 
school, to introduce him into the fashionable world of Paris. 

Colin, always affisctionate, sent a letter of compliment to 
his old school-fellow, in which he wrote his < ihese lines to 
congratulate him. The little Marquis returned no answer : 
Colin was perfectly ill with mortification. 

The father and mother provided a tutor for the young 
Marquis. This tutor, who was a man of fashion, and who 
knew nothing, of course could teach nothing to his pupil. 
Monsieur wished his son to learn Latin ; Madame wished 
him not : accordingly they called in as arbitrator an author^ 
who was at that time celebrated for some very pleasing 
works. He was asked to dinner. The master of the house 
began by asking him ; ' Monsieur, as you understand Latin, 
and are a courtier,' — » I, Sir, understand Latin ? not a word,' 
replied the wit, *and very glad am I that I don't ; for there 
is not a doubt but a man always speaks his own language 
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the better> when his studies are not divided between that 
and foreign languages : look at all our ladies, is not their 
vivacity more elegant than that of Uie men ? Their letters^ 
are they not written with a hundred times the animation ? 
Now all this superiority they possess from nothing else but 
their not understanding Latin/ 

' * There now ! was not I in the right?* said Madame : ' I 
wish my son to be a wit : that he may make a figure in the 
world ; and you see if he learns Latin he is inevitably lost. 
Are comedies or operas played in Latin ? In a law-suit, does 
any one plead in Latin? Do wc make love in Latin?' 
Monsieur, dazzled by all this ratiocination, gave his judg- 
ment ; when it was finally determined that the young Mar- 
quis should not lose his time in becoming acquainted with 
Cicero, Horace, and Virgil. But then what was he to learn ? 
for he must know something : could not he be shown a little 
geography? * What would that serve?' replied the tutor : 
'when Monsieur the Marquis goes to any of his estates, 
won't the postillions know which way to drive him ? They'll 
certainly take care not to go out of their way ; one has no 
need of a quadrant to travel with ; and a man may go from 
Paris to Auvergne very commodiously, without having the 
least idea of what latitude he is under.' 

• You are right/ replied the father ; ' but I have some- 
where heard of a very beautiful science, which is called 
astronomy, I think.' ' The more's the pity then,' cried the 
tutor ; * does any one regulate himself by the stars in this 
world ? and is it necessary that Monsieur the Marquis should 
murder himself by calculating an eclipse, when he will find 
its very point of time in the almanack, a book which will 
teach him moreover the moveable feasts and fasts, the age of 
the moon, and that of all the princesses in Europe.' Madame 
was entirely of the tutor's opinion ; the little Marquis was 
overjoyed; the father was very much undecided. 'What 
must my son learn then 7 said he. * To make himself agree- 
able: — ^if,' replied the friend whom they had consulted, 
' he knows but how to please, he knows every thing ; that 
is an art he can learn from his mother, without giving the 
least trouble either to that master or this.' 

At this speech, Madame embraced the polite ignoramus, 
and said to him, * It is very plain. Sir, that you are the most 
learned man in the whole world ; my son will owe his entire 
education to you: however, I conceit that it will be as well 
if he should know a little of history.' ' Alas 1 Madame, what 
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is that good for?* replied he: 'there is nothing either so 
pleasing or so instructive as the history of the day ; all an- 
cient history, as one of our wits observes^ is .nothing but a 
preconcerted fable ; and as for modem, it is a chaos which 
no one can disintricate : what does it signify to Monsiear 
your son that Charlemagne instituted the twelve peers of 
France, and that his successor was a stutterer ?' 

•Nothing was ever better said,' cried the tutor; 'the 
spirits of children are overwhelmed with a mass of useless 
knowledge ; but of all absurd sciences, that which, in ray 
opinion, is the most likely to stifle the spark of genius, is 
geometry. This ridiculous science has for its object surfaces, 
lines, and points, which have no existence in nature ; ten 
thousand crooked lines are by the mere twist of imagination 
made to pass between a circle and a right line that touches 
it, although in reality it is impossible to draw a straw be- 
tween them. In short, geometry is nothing but an execrable 
joke/ 

Monsieur and Madame did not understand too much of 
what the tutor said ; but they were entirely of his opinion. 

< A nobleman like Monsieur the Marquis/ continued he, 
' ought not to dry up his brains with such useless studies ; 
if at any time he has occasion for one of your sublime geo- 
metricians to draw the plan of his estates, can't money buy 
him a surveyor ? or if he wishes to unravel the antiquity of 
his nobility, which rises to the most obscure times, can't he 
send for a benedictine ? And it is the same in every other art. 
A young lord, bom under a lucky star, is neither painter, 
musician, architect, nor sculptor : but he makes all those 
arts flourish in proportion as his magnificence encourages 
-them ; and it is much better to patronise than to exercise 
them. Enough that Monsieur the Marquis has a taste ; let 
artists work for him : it is in this we have so great reason to 
say, that men of quality (I mean those who are very rich) 
know every thing, without having learned any thing ; be- 
cause in fact they at least know how to judge of every thing 
which they order and pay for.* 

The amiable ignoramus then took up the conversation. 
• You have very justly remarked, Madame, that the great end 
of man is to rise in society : seriously now, is it by science 
that success is to be obtained? Does any man in com- 
pany even so much as think of talking about geometry ? 
Is a man of fkshion ever asked what star rose with the sun 
to day ? Who wishes to know, at supper, if the long-haired 
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Clodio passed the Rhine ?' ' Nobody^ without doubt/ ex- 
claimed the Marchionesis de la Jeannotiere, whose personal 
attractions had somewhat initiated her in the polite world ; 
* and Monsieur my son ought not to cramp his ^niiis by 
studying all this trash. But after all, what shall he leani ? 
for it is but right that a young lord should know how to 
shine upon occasion^ as Mon»eur my husband very justly 
observes. • I remember hearing an old abbe say once, that 
the most delightful of all possible sciences was something, of 
which I have forgotten the name ; but it begins with an h! 
' With an A, Madame ; it was not horticulture f * No, it was 
not horticulture he meant ; it b^ins, I tell you, with an h 
and ends with a ry* * Ah ! I understand you, Madame, 'tis 
heraldry ; heraldry is indeed a very profound scijence, but it 
has been out of fashion ever since the custom of painting 
arms on carriage doors was dropped. It was once die most 
useful thing in the world in a well«regulated state : but the 
study would have become endless ; for now-a-days there is 
not a hair-dresser but has his coat of arms ; and you know 
that whatever becomea common ceases to be esteemed.' At 
length, after having examined the merits and demerits of 
every science, it was decided that Monsieur the Marquis 
should leam to dance. 

Nature, which does every thing, had bestowed on him a 
gift that quickly devel(^ed itself with a prodigious success ; 
it was an agreeable knack at singing ballads. The graces 
of youth joined to this superior talent, made htm looked 
upon as a young man of the greatest promise. He was 
beloved by die women ; and having his head always stuffed 
with songs^ he manu&ctured them for his mistresses. He 
plundered Bacchus and Cupid to make one sonnet, the Night 
and the JDoy, for another, the Charms and Alarms, for a 
third ; but as he always found in his verses some feet too 
little, or some too much, he was obliged to have them cor- 
rected at twenty shillings a song ; and thus he got a place in 
the Literary Year, by the side of the La Fares, the Chau- 
lieus, the Hamiltons, the Sarrasins, and the Voitures of tbe 
day. 

Madame the Marchioness 'now thought she should gain 
the reputation of being the mother of a wit; anid-gave 
a supper to all the wits in Paris accordingly. Th^ young 
roan's ^brain was presently turned ; he acquired the art of 
speaking without understanding a single word he said, and 
perfeo;ed himself in Ae art of being good for nothing. 
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When his father saw him so eloquent, he began to regret 
very sensibly^ that he had not had his son taught Latin ; for 
in that case, he could have bought him such a valuable place 
in the law. The mother^ whose sentiments were less grovel- 
ing, wished to solicit a regiment for her son ; and in the 
mean time the son fell in love. Love is sometimes more ex- 
pensive than a regiment : it cost him a great deal ; while his 
parents pinched themselves still more, in order to live among 
great lords. 

A> young widow of quality in their neighbourhood, who 
had but a very moderate fortune^ had a great mind to re- 
solve upon putting the vast riches of Monsieur and. Madame 
de la Jeannotiere in a place of security, which she could 
easily do by appropriating them to her own use, and mar- 
rying the young Marquis. She attracted him, suffered him 
to love her, gave him to understand that she was not indif- 
ferent to him, drew him in by degrees, enchanted, and van- 
quished him without much difficulty : sometimes she gave 
him praise, and sometimes advice, and quickly became the fa- 
vourite both of his father and his mother. An old neighbour 
proposed their marriage ; the parents, dazzled with the splen- 
dour of the alliance, joyfully accepted the offer, and gave 
their only son to their intimate friend. The young Mar- 
quis was thus about to marry a woman he adored, and by 
whom he himself was beloved ; the friends of his family 
congratulated him, and the marriage articles were just about 
to be settled, whilst all hands were working at their wed- 
ding clothes and songs. 

He was one morning upon his knees before the charming 
wife, with whom love, esteem, and friendship were about to 
present him : they were tasting in a tender and animated 
conversation, the first fruits of their felicity, and were par- 
celling out a most delicious life, when a valet-de-chambre 
belonging to Madame the mother came up quite scared: 
* Here is very different news,' said he ; ' the bailiffs are ran- 
sacking the house of Monsieur and Madame ; every thing is 
laid hold of by the creditors ; nay, they talk of seizing your 
persons; and so I made haste to come and be paid my 
wja^es/ < Let us see a little,' said the Marquis, * what all 
this means ; what can this adventure be 7 * Go/ said the 
widow, ' and punish these rascals, — go quickly/ He runs to 
the house ; his father was already imprisoned ; all the do- 
mestics had fled, each about his own business, but having 
first carried away every thing they could lay hold on ; his 
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mother was alone, without protection, withcmt consolation, 
drowned in tears ; nothing remained but the recollection of 
her fortune, the recollection of her beauty, the recollection 
of her errors, and the recollection of her mad profuseness. 

After the son had wept a long time with the mother, he 
ventured to say to her : '' Let us not despair ; this young 
widow loves me to distraction, and is still more generous ' 
than rich, I can answer for her; I'U fly to her, and bring 
her to you.' He then returned to his mistress, and found 
her in a private interview with a very charming young offi- 
cer. ^ What ! is it you. Monsieur de la Jeannotiere ? what do 
you do here ? is it thus you have abandoned your mother ? 
Go to that unfortunate woman, and tell her that I wish her 
every happiness : 1 am in want of a chamber* maid, and I 
will most undoubtedly give her the preference/ ' My lad,' 
said the officer, ' you seem well shaped enough ; if you are 
inclined to enlist in my company, I'll give you every en- 
couragement.' 

The Marquis, thunderstruck, and bursting with rage, 
went in quest of his old tutor, lodged his troubles in his 
breast, and asked his advice. The tutor proposed to him to 
become a preceptor like himself. ^ Alas !' said the Marquis, 
' I know nothing ; you have taught me nothing, and are in- 
deed the principal cause of all my misfortunes.' As he spoke 
this, he sobbed aloud. * Write romances,' said a wit who was 
present ; ' it is an excellent resource at Paris.' 

The young man, more desperate than ever, ran towards his 
mother's confessor, who was a Theatin in great repute, 
troubling himself with the consciences of women of the first 
rank only. As soon as Jeannot saw him, he prostrated him- 
self before him. ^ Good God ! Monsieur Marquis/ said he, 
' where is your carriage? how does that respectable lady, 
the Marchioness your mother ?' The poor unfortunate 
youth related the disasters of his family ; and the farther he 
proceeded, the graver, the cooler, and the more hypocritical 
was the air of the Theatin. ' My son,* said he, ' it has 
pleased God to reduce you to this ; riches serve but to cor-^ 
rupt the heart ; God has therefore conferred a favour on 
your mother in bringing her to this miserable state/ 

' Yes, Sir,'-*' Her election is thus rendered the more sure.' 
— -' But, father/ resumed the Marquis, ' in the mean time, is 
there no means of obtaining relief in diis world ?' ' Adieu ! 
my son ; there is a court-lady waiting for me/ 

The Marquis was ready to faint : he was treated in pretty 
L2 
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niudi the same way by all his friends, and g^ned more 
knowledge of the world in half a day than he did all the rest 
of his life* 

As he was thus plunged into the blackest despair^ he saw 
advancing an old-fasliioned sort of calash or tilted^cart^ with 
leather curtains, which waa followed by four enormous wag- 
gons well loaded. In the chaise was a young man coarsely 
clothed ; he had a countenance round and fresh, breathing 
all the complacency a£ cheerfulness : his wife, a IHtle bru- 
nette^ faU but not di8agreedt)ly so^ was jolted in beside him ; 
the vehicle did not move like the carriage of a petit-maitre, 
but afforded the traveller sufficient time to contemplate the 
Marquis, motionless and abyssed in grief as he stood. * Eh ! 
good God r cried the^ rider, * 1 do think that is Jeannot/ 
At this name the Marquis lifted up his^ eyes ; the chaise 
stopped. ' It is too true, it is Jeannot/ sighed the Marquis. 
The fat little fellow made but one jump of it, and flew to 
embrace his old schoolfellow. Jeannot recognized Colin ; 
and shame and tears covered his face. < You have abandoned 
me/ said Colin ; < but though you are a great Lord, I will 
love you fcHr ever.' Jeannot, confused and heart*broken, re- 
lated to him with many sobs a part of his story. ^ Come to 
the inn where I lodge, and tell me the rest there/ said Colin ; 
* embrace my little wife> and then let's go and dine to- 
gether.' 

They all three set forward on foot, their baggage follow- 
ing behind. ' What is the meaning of all this equipage ? is 
it yours ?• says Jeannot. * Yes, it is all mine and my wife's. 
We are just arrived from the country, where I have the 
management of a good manu^tory of tin and copper ; I have 
married the daughter of a rich dealer in utensi]s which are 
necessary both to great and small : we work hard ; God has 
prospered us : we have never changed our condition ; we are 
happy ; and we will assist our friend Jeannot. Be a Marquis 
no longer ; all the greatness in the yrarld is not ta be com- 
pared to a friend. You shall go back into the country with 
me ; I will teach you our trade ; it is not very difficult ; I 
will make you my partner, and we will live merrily in the 
very corner of the earth where we were born.' 

The astonished Jeannot felt himself divided between grief 
and joy, between affection and shame ; and said to himself: 
' All my fashionable friends have betrayed me, and Colin, 
whom I despised, alone comes to my r^ief.' What an in- 
struction ! The goodness of Colic's soul elicited from the 
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breast of Jeannot a spark of nature which all the world had 
not yet stifled ; he felt himself unable to abandon his filths 
and mother. ' We'll take care of your mother/ said Colin ; 
< and as to your father, who is in prison, I understand those 
matters a little ; his creditors^ when they see he has nodiing 
to pay, will make up matters for a very trifle ; I'll undertake 
to manage the whole business.' Colin quickly released the 
father from prison ; Jeannot returned to Uie country with his 
parents, who resumed their former profession ; he married a 
sister of Colin's, who, being of the same disposition as her 
brother, made him very happy; and Jeannot the £Either, 
Jeannot the mother, and Jeannot the son, now saw that 
happiness was not to be found in vanity. 
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J. G. LOCKHART- 

The time has long since passed away, when the labours of 
the poet would have been looked upon as ignoble in Qom- 
parison with those exevcises whidi make us ^ joyoos in 
the performance, and vigorous in the consequences/ The 
'squire of other days, following, on his paternal acres, those 
robust pursuits which had constituted the enjoyment of 
each successive sire and son, may have viewed, with con- 
tempt, an art which, in his opinion, seemed to limit its fol- 
lowers to the dignified alternative of counting their fingers 
for a verse, or — scratching their heads for a rhyme ; but 
even in classes the least intellectual, a very different opinion 
has long been entertained regarding performances which 
have immortalized their authors. It is doubtful whether 
the same remark will apply, with equal force, to that spe- 
cies of literature constituting the most valuable addition 
made in modern times to the literary treasures invented 
from the Greeks and Romans. Fictions intended to repre- 
sent the manners and character of mankind at large, affect- 
ing us by the relation of misfortunes which may befall our- 
selves or those around us, and composed in a style intelli- 
gible by every capacity, might be expected to meet with 
approbation from the unlettered as well as the learned, the 
rigid sectarian as well as the enlightened philosopher. But 
thousands may be found who regard a Novel as the most 
unfailing substitute yet selected by the arch-fiend, since he 
thought fit to discontinue his visits to this earth in proper 
person. To account for what we are <lisposed to consider 
an uncharitable prejudice, is inconsistent with our present 
purpose. May it not, in a great measure, be owing to the 
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inaipiditj und trifling which dmractcriBe the cDuaUees' host 
&kiU dustily arrayed on the shelves of cit cukdk^ Libraries ? 
One volume in a thousand of these may, indeed> repay the 
t^ of perusal, by presenting occMional beauties: but to 
their admirers, if any such there be^ we would take the li^ 
berty of applying thc^ description given by love-lorn Musi* 
dcHTus in the Arcadia, when oompari^ his thoughts to 
sheep, he says. 

On banwn sweets they leed^ and CMioff stajf^e. 

At all events, many of the ephemeral productions called into 
h'ght by the splendid success of those who can rank with 
Fielding or Mackenzie, had now been undeserving of notice, 
were it not that, in some quarters, they have been instru- 
mental in attaching undeserved odium to the works of our 
Standard Novelists. Within the last ten years, however, this 
prejudice has been fast giving way : and few have more suc- 
cessfully contributed to its final removal, than the author of 
Valerius. Should the report which attributes this work to 
Mr Lockhart be founded in truth, Glasgow may be proud 
to reckon him amongst her sons. The familiarity with ancient 
customs, the intimacy with every nook of the Eternal City, 
and the critical as well as philosophical acquaintance with 
Latin writeri^ displayed in this (well named) Ramati Story, 
might have qualified it^ author for compasing tomes that 
would have entitled him to rank aniong the most illustrious 
of German iUusCratx»^ Happily for the general reader, he 
has chosen the lesa dignified, though more difficult task of 
imparting Ae^ result of hie acquirements in a form which 
almost raiaes the mttre Englnh 8<^lar to a level with the 
moat vefined cultivator of the languages of antiquity. In 
perusing it, we feel as when introduced to some' stately 
gallery. The «toBldcriag banh^ris^-^tlw massive armour,^ 
the fipQi'ming portraits of those who have long sltunbered iii 
the dttat^r-^tramqport the beholder to the scenes of other years. 
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So, in Valerias, the curtain which shadows the past seems 
to be withdrawn. The magnificence, the stateliness of an- 
cient Rome, pass in review before us. The barbarities ex- 
hibited for the amusement of its populace,— the studied 
luxury of its palaces, the stir and tumult of its forumr— are 
seen in colouring so vivid as to fall little short of reality. 

RsoiNALn Dalton, by the same author, we have some- 
where seen pronounced to be, of all the novels which have ap- 
peared of late years, the one which comes nearest to Ivanhoe 
and Anastasios. But it is absurd to institute a comparison, 
where there can be no resemblance. Though possessed 
of surpassing merits, it can never rival two productions, 
which, if we except Hajji Baba, are unequalled for convey- 
ing an exact delineation of national manners. Its chief 
merit seems to lie in the animated sketches given of man- 
ners as they exist at one of the English universities. These 
are said to be so faithful, that, in the same way as the Pre- 
sent for an Apprentice is put into the hands of inexperienced 
youths when first about to encounter the temptations of the 
metropolis, the trials of Reginald may warn an embryo 
Oxonian of the dangers likely to beset him in the course of 
his noviciate. Of Helen Hesketh, the heroine,-— who makes 
us acquainted with the beautiful lines beginning. 

The Rhine t the Rhine ! be blessings on the Rhine ! 
St Rochus bleBB the land of loTe and wine !— 

said to have become, through the genius of the immortal 
Haydn, the God^Save^the^King of Germany,— every reader 
will long retain a remembrance: and seldom will he vbit 
Caroline Park, where Reginald .first told his 'tale of love/ 
without thinking of the w<»rk in which that lovely scene is 
mentioned. 

With some defects in style, Adam Blair can boast of 
merits which amply atone for the absence of minor graces. 
We here meet with little variety of character or incident; 
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but the dark workings <^pas8i<m are drawn with an unpre- 
tending, yet impressive energy, second only to that which 
distinguishes the novels of Godwin* It has, however, been 
charged with indelicacy, and branded as likely to diminish 
the reverence entertained in Scotland for the sacred charac-* 
ter. Unluckily for this objection, it appears that our Church 
Records contain instances so precisely similar that some of 
them must have suggested the work before us: and if 
Adam failed at one period of his life, his lapse was grievous- 
ly atoned for by ten long years of unceasing and humiliating 
penance, succeeded by an old age meekly spent in the dis- 
charge of every duty incumbent on a Christian minister. 

Many of the beauties and all of the defects, which char- 
acterize our author's other works, are to be met with in 
Matthew Wald. The same simplicity, and, so to speak, 
muscularity of diction, the same originality of thought, the 
same skill in delineating the turbulent emotions^ and the 
same knowledge of human character, will be fiynnd inter- 
spersed with occasional violations of probability, and fre- 
quent carelessness in style as well a^ in unravelling the thread 
of his tale. After passing through a variety of perilous ad- 
ventures, both ^ by flood and field/ Matthew becomes a 
student of medicine at the university of Glasgow. Here 
he adds to the list of his ' hairbreadth scapes,' that which is 
recorded in the following story, which we select, not 
by any means as the best thing in the book, but as the 
one which can best be read detachedly. Many of our 
readers will at once recognise it as founded on a murder of a 
Lanark carrier, for which a Jatnes M'Kean was executed 
about thirty years ago* To heighten the effect, he is here re- 
presented as strictly wedded to certain religious opinions ; but 
it does not appear that the unfortunate person, whom we have 
named as the original, was at all remarkable in this respect. 
That he was a bold enough s(^)hist> holrev«r> in his own 
way, appears from what passed with his counsel, who, 
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waiting on him for the groands of his defence^ unexpectedly 
found that his client entertained confident hopes of an 
acquittal : ^ for/ said he, < although murder, the crime 
charged in the libel, be punishable by law, yet there is no 
express provision against cutting a man's throat, and particu- 
larly against cutting a Lanark carrier^s throat' 

JOHN M*EWAN. 

I LODGED in the house of a poor shoemaker, by name 
John M'Ewan. He had no family but his wife, who, like 
himself, was considerably beyond tiie meridian of life. The 
couple were very poor, as their house, and every thing 
about their style of living, showed ; but a worthier couple, 
I should have no difficulty in saying, were not to be found 
in the whole city. When I was sitting in my own little cell, 
busy with my books, late at night, I used to listen with re- 
verence and delight to the psalm which the two old bodies 
sung, or rather, I should say, croon'd together, before they 
went to bed. Tune there was almost none ; but the low, 
articulate, quiet chaunt, had something so impressive and 
solemnizing about it, that I missed not melody. John him- 
self was a hard-working taaxi, and, like most of his trade, 
had acquired a stooping attitude, and a dark safiron hue of 
complexion. His close-cut greasy hair suited admirably a 
set of strong, massive, iron features. His brow was seamed 
with firm, broad-drawn wrinkles, and his large grey eyes 
seemed to gleam, when he deigned to uplift them, with the 
cold haughty independence of virtuous poverty. John was 
a rigid Cameronian, indeed ; and every thing about his man- 
ners spoke the world-despising pride of his sect. His wife 
was a quiet, good body, and seemed to live in perpetual 
adoration of her stem cobbler. I had the strictest confidence 
in their probity, and would no more have thought of locking 
my chest ere I went out, than if I had been under the roof 
of an Apostle. 

One evening I came home, as usual, from my tutorial 
trudge, and entered the kitchen (where they commonly sat) 
to warm my hands at the fire, and get my candle lighted. 
Jean was by herself at the fire-side, and I sat down beside 
her for a minute or two. I heard voices in the inner room, 
and easily recognised the hoarse grunt which John M^Ewan 
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condescended, on rare occasions, to set forth as the repre* 
sentative of laughter. The old woman told me that the 
goodman had a friend from the country with him — a farmer^ 
who had come from a distance to sell ewes at the market. 
Jean, indeed, seemed to take some pride in the acquaintance, 
enlarging upon the great substance and respectability of the 
stranger. I was chatting away with her, when we heard 
some noise from the spence as if a table or chair had fallen 
— but we thought nothing of this, and talked on. A minute 
after, John came from the room, and shutting the door be* 
hind him, said, ' I'm going out for a moment^ Jean ; Andrew's 
had ower muckle of the fieshers' whisky the day, and I maun 
stap up the close to see after his beast for him. — Ye needna 
gang near him till I come back.' 

The cobbler said this, for any thing that I could observe, 
in his usual manner ; and, walking across the kitchen, went 
down stairs as he had said. But imagine, my friend, for I 
cannot describe the feelings with which, some five minutes 
perhaps afVer he had disappeared, I, chancing to throw my 
eyes downwards, perceived a dark flood creeping, firmly 
and broadly, inch by inch, across the sanded fioor towards 
the place where I sat. The old woman had her stocking in 
her hand — I called to her without moving, for I was nailed 
to my chair — < See there ! what is that?' 

' Andrew Bell has coupit our water-stoup,' said she, ris- 
ing. 

I sprang forwards, and dipt my finger in the stream — 
' Blood, Jean, Blood !' 

The old wcHnan stooped over it, and touched it also ; she 
instantly screamed out, 'Blood, ay, blood !' while I rushed 
on to the door from below which it was oozing. I tried 
the handle, and found it was locked — and spurned it off its 
hinges with one kick of my foot. The instant the timber 
gave way, the black tide rolled out as if a dam had been 
breaking up, and I heard my feet plash in the abomination 
as I advanc^. What a sight within ! The man was lying 
all his length on the floor ; his throat absolutely severed to 
the spine. The whole blood of the body had run out. The 
table, with a pewter pot or two, and a bottle upon it, stood 
dose beside him, and two chairs, one half-tumbled down 
and supported against the other. I rushed instantly out of 
the house, and cried out, in a tone that brought the whole 
neighbourhood about me. They entered the house — Jean 
had disappeared — ^there was nothing in it but the corpse and 
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the blocMl^ whi«di had already ioimd its -way to the outer 
staircase^ making the whole ^oor one puddle.— There was 
such a clamour of surprise and horror for a little while, that 
I scarcely heard one word that was said. A bdil in the 
neighbourhood had been set in motioii — dozens, scores^ 
hundreds of pe<^le were heard rushing from every direction 
towards the spot. A fury of execration and alarm pervaded 
the very breeze. In a word, I had absolutely lost all pos- 
session of myself, until I found myself grappled from be- 
hind, and saw a Town's-officer pointing iJie bloody knife 
towards me. A dozen voices were screaming, * 'Tis a 
doctor's knife — this is the young doctor that bides in the 
house — this is the man.* 

Of course, this restored me at once to my s^fpossession. 
I demanded a momwit's silence, and said, ' It is ray knife, 
and I lodge in the house ; but Joim M'Ewan is the man that 
has miirdered his friend.* 

^ John M*£wan !' roared some one in a voice of tenfold 
horror ; * our elder John M'Ewan a murderer ! Wretch ! 
how dare ye blaspheme ?' 

' Carry me to jaU immediately,' said I, as soon as the storm 
subsided a little<«-' load me with all the chains in Glasgow, 
but don't neglect to pursue John M'Ewan/ 

I was instantly lodged up in the room with the dead man, 
while the greater part of the crowd followed one of the 
officers. Another of them kept watch over me until one of 
the magistrates of the city arrived. This gentleman, find- 
ing that r had been the person who first gave the alarm, 
and that M^Ewan and his wife were both gone, had little 
difficulty, I could perceive, in doing me justice in his own 
mind. However, after he had given new orders for the 
pursuit, I told him that, as the people about were evidently 
unsatisfied of my innocence, the best and the kindest thing 
he could do to me would be to place me forthwith within 
the walls of his prison ; there I should be safe at all events, 
and I had no doubt, if proper exertions were made, the 
guilty man would not only be found, but found immediate- 
ly* My person being searched, nothing suspicious, of 
course, was found upon it ; and the good bailie soon had me 
conveyed under a proper guards to the place of security — 
where, you may suppose, I did not, after all, spend a very 
pleasant night. The jail is situated in the heart of the 
town, where the four principal streets meet ; and the glare 
of hurrying lights^ die war of anxious voices^ and the eternal 
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tolling of the (darum-bell— these all reached me through the 
bars of the cell, ainL together with the hon*ors ^t I had 
reallj witnessed, were more than enough to keep xne ia^ao 
enviable conditicm* 

Jean was discov^ed, in the grey of the morning, crouch- 
ing under one of the trees in tjie Green-^^and beipg led 
immediately before the magistrates, the poor trembling 
creature confirmed, by what she said, and by what she did 
not say, the terrible story which I had told. Some other 
witnesses baying also appeared^ who spoke, to the fiidts of 
Andrew Bell having received a large sum x£ money m 
M'£wan's sight at the market, and been seen walking to idie 
Vennel afterwacds, arm in arm widi ^ini!-— the autihtorities 
of the place were perfectly eaiisfied, and' I was set ftee, 
with many apologies loir what I had suffered: 3ut still ho 
word of John M*Ewan. 

It was late in the day ere the first tnacee of him w>ere 
found — and such a trace ! An old woman had died that 
night in a cottage many miles from<jla8gow-N-when she was 
almost if* artknlo mortis^ a stmnger emteiwd the house, to 
ask a drink of water~-*an oldish dark man, evidently much 
fatigued with walking. This man, finding in what great af«i 
fiiction the£Euni}y was'^-^thts man, afber. drinking a cup^ 
water, knelt down by the bedside, and prayed---^ long, an 
awful, a terrible prayer. The people thought he tautst be 
some travellii^ field-preacher. He took idae Bible into h^ 
hands— opened it as if he meant to read aloud — ^but dmt the 
bodk abruptly, and took his leave. This man bad biem seen 
by these poor people to walk in the direction of the- sea. 

Tb^ traced the same dark man to Irvine, and found itiat 
he. bad embarked on board of a vessel which was just get^ 
ting under sail for Ireland. The officers immediately hired 
a small brig, and sailed also. A violent gale airose, and 
drove them for shdter to the Isle cf Arran. They landed, 
the second night after they had left irvnie, on that bape and 
desolate shwe — they landed, and behold, die ship they were 
in pursuit of at the quay ! . 

The Captain acknowledged at once that a man corre* 
spending to their description had been ene of his passengers 
irom Irvine^-'he had gone ashore but an houih ago* 

They aeardicd--Aey found M^Ewan striding: by himself 
dose to the sea-beach, amidst the dashing spray-^is Bible 
ki his hand* The instant he saw them he said — ^ Ydu need 
not tdi me your errand^^I am he yoa se^ — I ami Johifi 
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M^Ewan, that murdered Andrew Bell. I surrender myself 
your prisoner.-— »God told me but this moment that ye would 
come and find me ; for I opened his word^ and the first text 
that my eye fell upon was this* He seized the officer by 
the handy and laid his finger upon the page — * See you 
there?' said he; ^ Do you see the Lord's own blessed de- 
cree^ Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by inan shall his blood be 
shed. — And there/ he added, plucking a pocket book from 
his bosom — ^ there, friends, is Andrew Bell's siller — ye'll 
find the haill o't there^ an be not three half-crowns and a 
sixpence. Seven-and-thirty pounds was the sum for whidi 
I yielded up my soul to die temptation of the Prince of the 
Power of the Air-— Seven-and-thirty pounds I— Ah ! my 
brethren ! call me not an olive, untU you see me gather- 
ed. I thought that I stood fiist, and behold ye all how I 
am fallen!' 

I saw this singular fanatic tried. He would have pleaded 
guilty ; but^ for excellent reasons, the Crown Advocate 
wished the whole evidence to be led. John had dreHssed 
himself with s<!hipulous accuracy in the very clothes he wore 
idien he did the deed. The blood of the murdered man 
was still visible upon the sleeve of his blue coat When any 
circumstance of peculiar atrocity was mentioned by a wit- 
ness, he signified, by a solemn shake of his head; his sense 
of its darkness and its conclusiveness ; and when the* Ju^e, 
in addressing him, enlarged upon the horror of his guilt, he, 
standing right before l£e bench, kept his eye fixed with 
calm earnestness on his Lordship's face, assenting now and 
then to the propriety of what he said, by exactly that sort 
of see-saw gesture which you may have seen escape now and 
then from the devout listener to a pathetic sermon or sacra- 
mental service. John, in a short speech of his own, ex- 
pressed his sense of his guilt; but even then he borrowed 
the language of Scripture, styling himself ^ a sinner and the 
chief of sinners.' Never was such a specimen of that insane 
pride. The very agony of this man's humiliation had a 
spice of holy exultation in it ; there! was in the most penitent 
of his lugubrious glances still something that said or seemed 
to say — * Abuse me—- ^um me as you will~I loathe my- 
self also ; but this deed is Satan's.' Indeed he always con- 
tinued, to 9peak quite gravely of his / trespass,' his ^ back- 
sliding,' his ' sore temptation !' 

I was, present also with him during the final scene. His 
irons had be^ knocked off ere I entered the cell; and 
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dotHed as he was in a most respectable suit of black, and 
with that fixed and imperturbable solemnity of air and 
aspect, upon my conscience, I think it would have been a 
difficult matter for any stranger to pick out the murderer 
among the group of clergymen that surrounded him. In 
vain did these good men labour to knock away the impious 
and absurd props upon which the happy fanatic leaned him- 
self. He heard what they said, and instantly said some- 
thing still stronger himself-*but only to shrink back again 
to his own fastness with redoubled confiden<^;— ^ He had 
once been right, and he could not be wrong ; — he had been 
permitted to make a sore . stumble T — This was his utmost 
concession. 

What a noble set of nerves had been thrown away here ! 
— ^He was led, out of the dark, damp cbUar; in which he 
had been chained for weeks, and brought at once into the 
open air. His first step into light was upon his scaffold ! 
and what a moment ! In generid, at least in Scotland, the 
crowd, assembled upon sudi occasions,. receive the victim of 
the law with all the solemiciity of profoundesi silence ;-f-«ot 
unfrequently there is. even something of the respectful^ 
blended with compassion, on that myriad of faces. But 
here, the moment M'Ewan appeared, he was saluted with 
one universal shout of horror— 4i huzza of mingled joy and 
triumph, and execration and laughter i^-^^-cats/ rats, every 
filth of the pillory, showered about the gibbet I was dose 
by his elbow at that terrific moment, and I laid my finger 
on his wrist. As I live, there was never a calmer pulse in 
this world — slow, full, strong; — I feel the iron beat of k 
at this moment 

There happened to be a alight drizzle of rain at the 
mom^t; observing which, he turned round and said to 
the Magistrates, — * Dinna come out, — dinna come out, your 
honours, to weet yourselves. It's begiiming to rain, and 
the ladis are uncivil at ony rate, poor thooghdess creatures V 
He took his leave of this angry mob in a speech which 
would not have disgraced a martyr, embracing the stake of 
glory, — and the noose was tied. I observed the brazen 
firmness of his limbs after his face was covered. He flung 
the handkerehief with an air of semi-benediction, and died 
without one apparent struggle. 
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MACKENZIE. 

Henry Mackenzie has loo^ outlived die age and the 
school to which his novels belong; but he has had the 
satisfaction of seeing them quietly hold their place among 
the more luxuriant productions of this century ; and even 
vnto him have two of the most celebrated of these produc- 
tions*^ been gallantly inscribed. He 19 the last of a race of 
Scotch literati^ more marked for severe investigation in 
points of moral and practical philosophy than distinguished 
in the fields of fimcy or feeling ; and it is refireshing, in 
Mrveying the literary history of Scotland during the last 
half <;entury, to light upon one who stept aside from the 
track of his compeers^ and sought the Arcadian region of 
sunshine and fiowers. 

There is, we have sometimes thought, a resemblance be- 
tween the genius of Henry Mackenzie and his countryman 
Thomas Campbell. Pathos — pure and thrilling pathos — is 
the great characteristic and excellence of both. They 
have the same delicacy of taste — ^the same refinement of 
feeling — ^the same leaning towards all that is dear and 
beautiful in domestic life. They are both cautious writers^ 
and neither of them voduminous ; yet they have written what 
is worth a thousand volumes : and if we were required to 
name two works of our age that were sure of a lasting re- 
putation — ^that can be read again and again with undimin- 
ished enjo3rment— that can never fiiil to be relished by the 
good, the intelligent, and the sensttive-^-we should name 
the * Julia de Roubign6' of the one, and the ' Gertrude of 
Wyoming* of the other. 

* Waveblet and Reginald Dalton. 
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- In their smaller productiona^ ihey are both equally suo- 
cessfuly and betray' equally their distinguiahing excellen- 
ces. The Story of La Roche is a fair specimen of Macken- 
zie's best marnier ; and the remark may be made of it that 
has been made of ' The Soldier's Dream' of Campbell — 
that ' it is one of those heartfelt and domestic appeals^ from 
which the fancy^ after dwelling on their tenderness, is sud- 
denly glad to escape/ 



LA ROCHE. 



Mors than forty years ago> an English philosopher^ whose 
works have since been read and admired by all Europe, re- 
sided at a little town in France. Some disappointments in 
his native country had first driven him abroad^ and he was 
afterwards induced to remain there> from having found in 
this retreat^ where the connections even of nation and lan- 
guage were avoided, a perfect seclusion and retirement high- 
ly favourable to the development of abstract subjects^ in 
which he excelled all the writers of his time. 

Perhaps, in the structure of such a mind as Mr H * * *'8, the 
finer and more delicate sensibilities are seldom known to 
have place, or, if originally implanted there, are in a great 
measure extinguished by ue exertions of intense study and 
profound investigation. Hence the idea of philosophy and 
unfeelingness bemg united has become proverbial, and in 
common language the former word is often used to express 
the latter. Our philosopher has been censured by some, as 
deficient in warmth and feeling ; but the mildness of his 
manners has been allowed by all ; and it is certain, that ifhe 
was not easily melted into compassion, it was, at least, not 
difficult to awaken his benevolence. 

One morning, while he sat busied in those speculations 
which afbrwards astonished the world,, an old female do- 
mestic, who served him for a housekeeper, brought him 
word, that an elderly gentleman and his. daughter had ar- 
rived in the village the preceding evening, on their way to 
some distant country^ and that the father had been suddenly 
seized in the night with a dangerous, disorder, which the 
people of the inn where they lodged feared would prove 
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nulHal ; Uiftt slie had be«|i ^ent £ot, m having some know- 
ledge cKfmedictne} the viUag^-surgeoa being then absent; 
and that it was truly piteous to see the good old man, who 
seemed not so much afflicted by his own distress^ as by that 

which it caused to his daughter. Her master laid aside 

ijie volume in his hand, and brdke oiT the diain of ideas it 
had inspired. Hia night-gown was exchanged for a coat, 
and he followed his gouvernante to the sic^ man's apart- 
ment 

'Twas the best in the little inn where they lay, but a pal- 
try one notwithstanding. Mr H * * * was obliged to' stoop 
as he entered it. It was floored with earth, and above 
were the joists not plastered^ and hong with cobwebs. On 
a flock-bed, at one end, lay the old man he came to visit ; 
at the foot of it sat his daughter. She was dressed in a dean 
white bed-gown ; her dark locks hung loosely over it as she 
bent forward, watching the languid looks of her father. 
Mr H * * * and his housekeeper had stood some moments in 
the room without the young lady's being sensible of their 

entering it ^ Mademoiselle !* said the old woman at 

last^^ in a sof); tone. She turned, and showed one of the finest 
feces in the world. — It was touched, not spoiled, with sor- 
row; and when she perceived a stranger, whom the old 
woman now introduced to her^ a blush at first, and then the 
gentle ceremonial of native politeness, which the affliction oi' 
9ie time tempered but did not extinguish, crossed it for a 
moment, and changed its expression. 'Twas sweetness all, 
however, and our philosopher felt it strongly. It was not a 
time for words ; he offered his services in a few sincere 
ones. ^ Monsieur lies miserably ill here,* said the gouver- 
nante ; * if he could possibly be moved any where' * If 

he could be moved to our house,' said her master. — He had 
a spare bed for a friend, and there was a garret room unoc- 
cupied next to the gouvernante's. It. was contrived accord- 
ingly. The scruples of the stranger, who could look scru- 
ples, though he could not speak them, were overcome, and 
the bashful reluctance of his daughter gave way to her be- 
lief of its use to her father. The sick man was wrapped in 
blankets, and carried across the street to the English gentle- 
man's. The old woman helped his daughter to nurse him 
there. The surgeon, who arrived soon after, prescribed a 
little, and nature did much for him ; in a week he was able 
to thank his benefactor. 

By that time his host had learned the name and character 
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of his guest He vras a Protestant clergyman of Switzer- 
land^ called La Roche, a widower^ who had lately buried hia 
wife, after a long and lingering illness, for which travelling 
had been prescribed, and was now returning home, after an 
ineffectual and melancholy journey, with his only child, the 
daughter we have mentioned. 

He was a devout man, as became his profession. He pos- 
sessed devotion in all its warmth, but with none of its aspe- 
rity ; I mean t]}at asperity which men, called devout, 
sometimes indulge in. Mr H * * *, though he felt no devo* 
tton, never quarrelled with it in others.^ — ^His gouvemante 
joined the old man and his daughter in the prayers and 
thanksgivings which they put up on his recovery ; for she 
too was a heretic, in the phrase of the village.— —The philo- 
sopher walked out with his long staff and hia dog, and left 
them to their prayers and thanksgivings.^-— ^f My master,' 
said the old woman, ' alas ! is not a Christian ! but he is the 

best of unbelievers/ -* Not a Christian 1' exclaimed 

MademoiseUe La Roche, ' yet he saved my father i Heaven 
bless him for^t I I would he were a Christian I' ' There is 
a pride in human knowledge, my child,' sliid her father, 
' which often blinds men to the sublime truths of revela^ 
tion; hence opposers of Christianity are found among 
men of virtuous hves, as well as among those of dissipated 
and licentious characters. Nay, sometimes, I have known 
the latter more easily converted to the true faith than the 
former, because the fume of passion is more easily dissipat- 
ed than the mist of false theory and delusive speculation/ 
— * But Mr H * * *,' said his daughter, * alas ! my father, he 
shall be a Christian before he dies/ — • — She was interrupted 

by the arrival of their landlord.- He took her hand with 

an air of kindness ; ■ she drew it away from him in si- 
lence ; threw down her eyes to the ground, and left the 

room. * I have been thanking God,' said the good La 

Roche, * for my recovery/ * That is right,* replied his 
landlord. — * I would not wish,' continued the old man, hesi- 
tatingly, * to think otho^ise; did I not look up with gra-» 
titude to that Being, I should barely be satisfied with 
my recovery, as a continuation of life, which, it may be, is 
not a real good :-— Alas ! I may live to wish I had died, thai 
you had left me to die. Sir, instead of kindly relieving me,' 
— ^he clasped Mr H ^ * *'s hand ; ' but when I look on thia 
renovated being as the gift of the .Almighty, I feel a far dif-^ 
ferent sentiment— >my heart dilates with gratitude and love 
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to him : it is prepared for doing his will^ not as a duty* but 
as a pleasure^ and regards every breach of it» not with dis- 
approbation^ but with horror/— * You say right, my dear 
Sir/ replied the philosopher ; ' but you. are not yet re-esta- 
blished enough to talk much— you must take care of your 
healths and neither study nor preach for some time. I have 
been 'thinking over a scheme that struck me to-day, when 
you mentioned your intended departure. I never was in 
Switzerland : I have a great mind to accompany your 
daughter and you into that countiy* — ^I will help to take 
. care of you by the road ; for as I was your first physician^ I 
hold myi^lf rei^nsible fw your cure/ La Roche's eyes 
glistened at the proposal ; his daughter was called in! and 
told of it She was equally pleased with her father; for 
they really loved their landlord— not, peduq^s, the less for 
his infidelity ; at least, that circumstance niixed a sort of pity 
with their regard for him — their ' souls were not of a mould 
for harsher feelings ; hatred never dwelt in them. ; 
^ They travelled by short stages; for the philosopher was 
as good iEU8 his word, in taking care that the old man ^ould 
not be fatigued. The party had time to be well acquainted 
with one another, and their friendship was increased by ac- 
quaintance. La Roche found a ' degree of simplicity-, and 
gentleness in his companion, which b not always annexed 
to the character of a learned or a wise man. His daughter, 
who was prepared to be afraid of him, was equally imde- 
ceived. She found in him nothing of that self-importance 
which superior parts, or great cultivation of them, is apt to 
ccmfer. He talked of every thing but philosophy or reli- 
gion ; he seemed to enjoy every pleaisure and amusement of 
ordinary life, and to be interested in the most common, to- 
pics of discourse ; when his knowledge or learning at any 
time appeared^ it was delivered with the utmost plainness, 
and without the least shadow of dogmatism. . . 
■ On his pait, he was charmed wiUi the society, of the good 
clergyman and his lovely daughter. He found in them the 
guileless manner of the earliest times, with the culture and 
accomplishment of the most refined ones. Every better feel- 
ings warm and vivid ; every ungentle one, repressed or over- 
come. He was not addicted to love ; but he felt himself 
happy in being the friend of Mademoiselle La Roche, and 
sometimes envied her father the possession of such a 
child. . 

' After a journey of elevoi days, they arrived at the dwel- 
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ling of La Roche. It was situated in one di tJiose YaUe3rs of 
the canton of Beme^ where nature seems to repose, as it 
were> in quiet, and has enclosed her retreat wilii mountains 
inaceesaible.-^-*-— A stream;, that spent its fury in the hills 
above> ran in front of the house, and a broken water-fall 
was seen through the wood that covered its sides ; below^ it 
circled round a tuflted plain^ and formed a little lake in front 
of a village^ at the end of which appeared the spire of La 
Roche's diurch, rising above a clump of beeches. 

Mr H ♦ * * enjoyed the beauty of the scene ; but to his 
C(xnpanions it recalled the memory of a wife and parent they 
had lost-^The old man's sorrow was silent; his daughter 
sobbed and wept. Her father took her hand^ kissed it twice; 
pressed it to hts bosom, threw np his eyes to heaven ; and 
having wiped off a tear that was about to drop from each^ 
began to point out to his guest some of the most striking ob^ 
jects which the prospect afforded. The philosopher inter*i 
preted all this ; and he could but slightly censure the oreed 
irom which it arose. 

They had not been long arrived, when a number of La 
Roche's parishioners, who had heard of his return, came to 
the house to see and welcome him. The honest folks wece 
awkward, but sincere, in ihext professions of regard. — ^They 
made some attempts at condolence ; it was too delicate for 
their handling ; but La Roche tbok it in good part * It has 
pleased God,'-**said he ; and they saw he had settled the 
matter with himsel£ — Philosophy could not have done so 
much with a thousand words. 

It was now evening, and the good peasants were about to 
depart, when a clock was heard to strike seven, and the 
hour was followed by a particular chime. The countirjt 
folks, ^who had come to welcome their pastor, turned their 
looks towards him at the sound ; he explained their mean^ 
ing to his guest * That is the signal,' said he, ' for our 
evening exercise ; this is one of the nights of the week in 
whidi some of my parishioners are wont to join in it ,* a little 
rustic saloon serves for the chapel of our family, and such of the 
good people as are with us ; — ^if you choose radier to walk out, 
I will furnish you with an attendant ; or here are a few old 
books that may afford you some entertainment within.'*-* By 
no means,' answered the philosopher ; * I will attend Ma'« 
moiselle at her devotions.' — * She is our organist,' said La 
Roche ; ^our neighbourhood is the country of musical me- 
chanism ; and I have a small organ fitted up for the purpose 
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of assisting our singing/—' 'Tis an additional inducanent/ 
replied the other ; and they walked into the room together. 
At the end stood the organ mentioned by La Roche ; before 
it was a curtain, which his daughter drew aside, and, plac- 
ing herself on a seat within, and drawing the curtain dose, 
so as to save her the awkwardness of an exhibition, began a 
voluntary, solemn and beautiful in the highest degree. Mr 
H * * * was no musician, but* he was not altogether insenn- 
ble to music ; this fastened on his mind more strongly, from 
its beauty being unexpected. The solemn prelude intro- 
duced a hymn, in which such of the audience as could sing 
immediately joined ; the words were mostly taken from holy 
writ ; it spoke the praises of God, and his care of good men. 
Something was said of the death of the just, of such as die 
in the Lord.-— The organ was touched with a hand less 
firm ;•— it pansed> it ceased ; — and the sobbing of Ma'moiselle 
La Roche was heard in its stead. Her father gave a sign 
for stopping the psalmody, and rose to pray; He was dis- 
composed at first, and his voice faltered as he spoke ; but 
his heart was in his words, and his warmth overcame his 
embarrassment He addressed a Being whom he loved, and 
he spoke for those he loved. His parishioners catched the 
ardour of the good old man ; even the philosopher felt him- 
self moved, and forgot, for a moment, to think why he 
should not 

La Rodie's religion was that of sentiment, not theory, and 
his guest was averse from disputation; their discourse, 
therefore, did not lead to questions concerning the belief of 
either ; yet would the old man sometimes speak of his^ from 
the fulness of a heart impressed with its force, and wishing 
to spread the pleasure he enjoyed in it. The ideas of his 
God and his Saviour were so congenial to his mind, that 
every emotion of it naturally awaked' them. A philoso- 
pher might have called him an enthusiast; but, if he pos- 
sessed the fervour of enthusiasts, he was guiltless of their 
bigotry. < Our Father which art in heaven T might the 
good man say— for he felt it— and all mankind were his 
brethren. 

« You regret, my firiend,' said he to Mr H * * ♦, .« when my 
daughter and I talk of the exquisite pleasure derived from 
music, you regret your want of musical powers and musical 
feelings ; it is a department of soul, you say, which nature 
has almost denied you, which, from the effects you see it 
have on others, you are sure must be highly deligfatfuL Why 
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should not the same thing be said of religion ? Trust me, I 
feel it in the same way, an energy^ an inspiration, which I 
iv'ould not lose for all the blessings of sense, or enjoyments 
of the world ; yet so &r from lessening my relish of the- 
pleasures of life, methinks I feel it heighten them all. The 
thought of receiving it from God adds the blessing of senti- 
ment to that of sensation in every good thing I possess, and 

nvhen calamities overtake me and I have had my share 

i t confers a dignity on my a£9iction,— -— so lifrs me 
above the world.^— ~Man, I know, is bat a worm, — ^yet, 
methinks, I. am then allied to God !' — It would have been 
inhuman in our philosopher to have clouded, even with a 
doubt» the sunshine of Ihis belief. 

His discourse, indeed, was very remote from metaphysi* 
cal disquisition, or religious controversy. Of all men I ever 
knew, his ordinary conversation was the least tinctured with 
pedantry, or liable to dissertation. With La Roche and his 
daughter it was perfectly fimiiliar. : The country round them, 
the mannersi>f die village, the comparison of both with those 
of Bngland/ remarks on the works of favourite authors, on 
the sentimehts theyconveyedy and the passions they excited, 
with many .other -topics in which there was an equality, or 
alternate advantage, among the speaka's, were the subjects 
they talked on. Their hours too of riding and walking were 
many, in which Mr H * *. * , as a stranger, was shown the 
remarkable scenes and curiosities of the country. They 
would sometimes make little expeditions to contemplate, in 
diflferent attitudes, those astonishing mountains, . the cliffs of 
which, covered with etomal snows, and sometimes shooting 
into fimtastic shapes, form the termination of most of the 
Swiss prospects. Our philosopher asked many questions as 
to their natural history and . productions. La Roche ob- 
aenred the sublimity of the ideas which the view of their 
stupendous summits, inaccessible to mortal foot, was calcu- 
lated to inspire, which naturally, said he, leads the mind to 
that Being by whom their foundations were laid. — ' They 
axe not seen in Flanders !' said Ma'moiselle with a sigh. 
' That* s an odd remark,' said Mr H ♦ ♦ *, smiling. She 

blushed, . and he inquired no farther. 

'Twas with regret he Id^t a society in which he found 
himself so happy ; but he settled widi La Roche and his 
daughter a plan of correspondence ; and they took his pro- 
mise, that, if eva* he came within fifty leagues of their, dwell- 
ing, be should travel those fiifty leagues to visit thein. 
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About three years afber^ our philosopher was on a visit at 
Geneva ; the promise he made to La Roche and his daugh- 
ter, on his former visit, was recalled to his mind, bj the view 
of that range of mountains, on a part of which they had 
often looked together. There was areproacfa, too, conveyed 
along with the recollection, for his having failed to write to 
either for several months past The truth was, that indo- 
lence was the habit most natural to him, from whidi he was 
not easily roused by the claims of correspondence eith^* ^ 
his friends or of Jiis enemies ; when the latter drew their pens 
in controversy, they were often unanswered as well as the for* 
mar. While he was hesitating about a visit to La Roche; 
which he wished to make, but found the effort rather too much 
for him, he received a letter from the old man, which had been 
forwarded to him from Paris, where be had then fixed his re» 
sidence. It contained a gentle complaint of Mr H * * * 's 
want of punctuality, but an assurance of continued gp«titude 
for his former good offices ;. and, as a friend whom the writer 
considered interested in his fiimily, it informed him o£ die 
approaching nuptials of Ma'moiseUe La Roche, with a man, 
9 relation of her own, and formerly a pupil of her father s, 
of the most amiable dispositions, and respectable chamcter. 
Attached from their earliest years, they had been separated 
by his joining one of the subsidiary raiments of ^ecsanton, 
then in the service of a f(»reign power. In this situation, he 
had distinguished himself sis much for courage and military 
skill, as for the other endowments which he had cultivated 
at home. The term of his service was now expired, and 
they expected him to return in a few weeks, when the old 
man hoped, as he expressed it in his letter, to join their 
hands, and see them happy before he died. 
. Our philosopher felt iumself interested in this event; but 
be was not, perhaps, altogeth^ so happy in the ddings of 
Ma'moiseUe La Roche's marriage, as her father supposed him. 
ir— Not that be was ever a lover of tlie lady's ; but he tfetmght 
her one of the most amiable women he had seen, and there 
was something in the idea of her being another's for ever 
that struck him, he knew not why, like a disappointment-^ 
After some litUe speculation on the matter, however, he 
eould look on it as a thing fitting, if not quite agreeable, and 
determined on this visit to see his old friend and his daugh- 
ter happy. 

On the last day of his journey, different acddenOi had re- 
tarded his progress .; he was benighted before he reached the 
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quarter in which La Roche resided. His guide^ however^ 
vras well acquainted with the road> and he found himself at 
last in view of the lake, which I hare before described^ in 
the neighbourhood of La Roche's dwelling. A light gleamed 
on the water, that seemed to proceed from the house ; it moved 
slowly along as he proceeded up the side of the lake, and at last 
he saw it glimmer through the trees, and stop at some dis- 
tance from the ][dace where he then was. He supposed it 
some piece of bridal merriment^ and pushed on his horse 
that he might be a spectator of the scene ; but he was a good 
deal shocked^ on approaching the spot^ to find it proceed 
from the torch of a person clothed in the dress of an attend- 
ant on a funeral^ and accompanied by several others^ who^ 
like hiin^ seemed to have been employed in the rites of se« 
pulture. 

On: Mr H ♦ * ♦'s making inquiry who was the person 
they had been burying ? one of them, with an accent more 
mournful than is common to their profession, answered, 
' Then yon knew not Mademoiselle, Sir ? — ^you never beheld 
a lovelier.*— ' La Roche !' exclaimed he in reply-^'Alas ! it was 
she indeed! ' — The appearance of surprise and grief which 
his countenance assumed attracted the notice of the peasant 
with whom he talked. — He came up closer to Mr H * * * ; 
' I perceive. Sir, you were acquainted with Mademoiselle La 
Roche.' — ' Acquainted with her ! Good God ! when — ^how 
—where did ^e die? — Where is her father?* — *She died, 
Sir^ of heart-break, I believe; the young gentleman to 
whom she was soon to have been nllrried was killed in a duel 
by a French officer, his intimate companion, and to whom, be- 
fore their quarriel, he had often dofie the greatest favours. 
Her worthy father bears her death as he has often told us 
a Christian should ; he is even so composed as to be now in 
his pulpit, ready to deliver a few exhortations to his parish- 
ioners, as is the custom with us on such occasions : — Follow 
me. Sir, and you shall hear him.' — He followed the man 
without answering. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near the pulpit 
where the vienerable La Roche was seated. His people were 
now lifting up their voices in a psalm to that Being whom 
their pastor had taught them ever to bless and to revere. 
La Roche sat, his figure betiding gently forward, his eyes 
lialf closed, lifted up in silent devotion. A lamp placed near 
lum threw its light strong on his head, and marked tlie sha* 
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dowy lines of age acroas the fMileneas of his hromr, drinly c^ 
vered with grey hairs. > 

The music ceased ; — La Boche sat for a moment^ and na^ 
lure wrung a few tears from him. His people were loud in 
their grief; Mr H * * ^ was not less affected than they-**-La 
Roche aro^gu— 'Father <^ mercies/ said he, 'foi^re these 
tears ; assist thy servant to lift up his soul to thee; to l^to 
thee the souls of thy people ! My friends ! it is good so to 
do; at all seasons it is good ; but in the days of our distress, 
what a privilege it is 1 Well saith the sacred book, ^ Trust 
in the Lord ; al; all times trust in the Lord«" When every 
other support fails U9> when the fountains of worldly comtot 
are dried up, let us ihea seek those living waters which flow 
from the throne of God. — 'Tis only fn>m the belief of the 
goodness and wisdom of a Supreme Being, that our calami- 
ties can be borne in that manner whidi beoomes a man. 
Human wisdom is here of little use ; for, in proportion as it 
bestows comfort, it represses feeling, without which we may 
cease to be hurt by calamity, but we shall also cease to en- 
joy happiness. — I will not bid you be insensible, my fiinids ! 
I cannot, I cannot, if 1 would,' (his tears flowed afresh)-* 
* 1 feel too much myself, and I am not ashamed of wty feel- 
ings; but therefore may I the more willingly be heard; 
therefore have I prayed God to give me strength to speak 
to you ; to direct you to him, not with empty words, but 
with these tears; not from specidation, but frnn experi- 
ence, — that while you see me suffer, you may know also my 
consolation. ^ 

^ You behold the mourner of his only child, the last tardi- 
ly stay and blessing of his declining years ! Such a child 
too !-— It becomes not me to speak of her virtues : yet it is 
but gratitude to mentiim them, because they were exerted 
towards myself. — Not many days ago you saw her youngs 
beautiful, virtuous, and happy:— «ye who are parents will 
judge of my felicity then^ — ^yc will judge of my affitctioii 
now. But I look towards him who struck me; I see the 
hand of a father amidst the diast(«ings of my God.-*^h I 
could I make you feel what it is to pour cut the heart, when 
it is pressed down with many sorrows, to poor it out with 
confidence to Him, in whose hands are life and death, on 
whose power awaits all that the first enjoys, and in contem- 
plation of whom disappears all that the last can inflict !— 
For we are not as those who die without hope; we know 
that our Redeemer liveth,— that we shaltlive with him, with 
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our friends his servants^ in that blessed land where sorrow 
is unknown^ and happiness is endless as it is perfect— Go 
then, mourn not for me; I have not lost my child; but a 
little while^ and we shall meet again never to be separated. 
— But ye are also my children : would ye that I should not 
grieve without comfort ? — So live as she lived : that when 
your death cometh, it may be the death of the righteous^ 
and your latter end like his.' 

Such was the exhortation of La Roche ; his audience an- 
swered it with their tenrs. The go6d old man had dried up 
his at the altar of the Lord ; his countenance had lost its 
sadness, and assumed the glow of faith and hope.r-Mr 
H * * * fdlowed him into his house. — The inspiration of the 
pulpit was past ;# at dght of him the scenes they had last met 
in rushed again on his mind; La Boche threw his arms 
round his neck, and watered it with his tears. Th& other 
was equally affected : they went together,, in silence^ into the 
parlour where the evening service was wont to be perform- 
ed—The curtains of the organ were open ; La Roche start- 
ed back at the^ sigl^-— ' Oh ! my friend !' said he^ and his 
tears burst forth iagain. Mr H * * * had now recollected 
himself; he stepped forward and drew the curtain close— 
the old man wiped off his tears, and taking his friend's hand, 
' You see my weakness/ said he, * 'tis tlw weakness of hu-r 
manity ; but my comfort is not therefore lost.'— >' I heard 
you,' said the other, * in the pulpit ; I rejoice that aiach am-, 
solation is yours.'—' It is, my friend/ said he, ' and I trust I 
shall ever hold it fast ;— if there are any who doubt our 
faith, let Aem think of what importance religion is to cala- 
Biityy imd forbear to weaken its force ; if they cannot re- 
store our happiness^ let them not take away the solace of our 
affliction/ 

Mr H * * •'s heart was smitten ; and I have heard him, 
long after, confess that there were moments when the re^ 
membrance overcame him even to weakness ; when, amidst 
£dl the pleasures of philosophical discovery, and the pride of 
literary fame, he recalled to his mind the venerable figure 
of the good La Roche, and wished that he had never 
doubted. 
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In bestowing unqualified praise on the English for the re« 
spect in which men of genius are held amongst them, Vol- 
taire may have been prompted by, what his countrymen would 
term, l' esprit de corps. Contrasting the ostentatious munifi- 
cence of Louis XIV. with the substantial rewards obtained 
by literary men in this country, he says, Le merite frouve a 
la veritS parmi les Anglois ct autres recompenses plus honorable 
pour la Nation, Tel est le respect que ce peuple a pour les 
ialens, qu'un komme de mSrite if fait toujours fortune. J* at vu 
long terns en France Vauteur de Rhadamiste pr^s de mourir de 
faim ; et hjils d!un de plus grands hommes que la France ait 
eUf et qui commengoit a marcher sur les traces de sonpere itoit 
reduit d la misere sans Mr Fagon.* Whatever may have 
been his motive, it is a trait in our national character seldom 
exhibited by continental states. A similar spirit, however, is 
8.aid to have at length sprung up in France ; and, strange as 
it may sound, it has partly arisen from the populairity of an 
English author whose merits might exhaust every form of 
panegyric furnished by the vocabulary of his native tongue. 
Believing it impossible to pen an eulogium which would con- 
centrate the praises due to the AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, 
we cannot do better than remind our readers of the fact, that, 
on the Continent, his works are scarcely less popular, than in 
Britain. The Russian has been dazzled by the unimagined 
splendour of the Gentk Passage of Arms at Ashby de la 
Zouch ; — ^the Swede has taken an interest in the customs of a 
fashionable watering place ; — ^the German has been roused 

* Lettres Ecrites de Londresmr les AngloiSf p. S04, 5 : k Basle, 17S4. 
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from his ledutfi^bjr tiieboiddajrii^s otfaiiiDtiiitamchmf;^— 
the Italian^ amidst all hia refinement, iiaa rdiaiud the rude 
fashions of sunless and horren Soodandl: and tiie Spaniard 
from the same foantain has imbibed a spkit whidi may 
yet free hie land from the tjranf a ycdce. Bnt it is ia 
Frimoe that this magician haa been wdoomed wUn a ftr vour 
never before eacited fay an alien. Not only Romance, but 
Poetffj, and even History, must be a to Waltur Sgoitt* 
His name is dragged into evtery critidsm ; and bia irorks re-» 
fened to aa the standard of excellence. Casimir de la Vigne, 
the most popular of their poets, has composed a tragedy 
founded on his Quentin DarwanL Authors of established 
&me disdain not to sound his praise; vhile the young and 
aspiring^ find, tha1;» in taking him for their model, they s&» 
lect the surest path to favour. The national taste seems to 
have undergone a revohxtion, and all classes are beginning 
to take an interest in literature. Authors meet ivith an en- 
eouragement— not, indeed from the government, but-r^Bront 
the public whieh beara us out ia saying that En^^bnd na 
longer stands ahme as. a country in which living geniuB 
meeta its deserved awardL In keeping with this enthusiaaa 
is the conduct of a Frenchman on arriving in the Scottish 
metrc^Mlis : for he visits not its public edifices, or its titled in« 
habitants^ tiU be has first seen, or heard something o^ (me 
whose praise has been so widely proclaimed. Qaand les 
etrangers visUaie^ Aibenesy says a late traveller in recording 
his visit to Edinburglib *b couraient voir tout £ ahord Soerait 
et FhUm : noire premiere visite 6taU due d V auteur des Puri^ 
tains et de Waverlej/^^ 
Thus universally a favourite^ it may well be asked with 

^what dnigs, what charms, 

What <H>njtinikioB, and what mighty magicy 

hath he * wrought upon* the public mind ? Favoured alike 

* Vn^t^m.4:Ki^kllmreiU at Mcom : Far Adriphs MmguU Faria, IBBtA^ 
I Tol. 8to. 
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by the peer and the artisan-— praised by the statesman who 
bends a senate to his will, and relished by the insect whose 
flutterings are limited to a drawing->room .--—wherein jcan lie 
the secret of his art? He who has known Tasso only as a 
poet whose beauties can be relished by few of those around 
him, must listen with singular deh'ght to the gondoliers of 
Venice as they lighten their toil by the melody of his 
strains ; so, the works of our author must acquire an addi- 
tional interest with the stranger, when he finds a peasant 
quoting or referring to them amid scenes thus brought into 
celebrity: — ^whence comes it, that, even during his own 
life, he should thus be familiar to every rank, and in the 
course of a few short years, acquire that fiune aimed at, 
though scarcely hoped for, by every generous breast ? The 
name of a Conqueror spreads, with rapidity, to the poorest 
hovel in the remotest corner of an extensive empire ; but it 
is not by the laurels he has won that it there relains an in- 
terest. The lonely dweller may have sent forth a son as 
a kinsman to swell, with his blood, the tide which has 
drenched the field of his commander's fame : and so long as 
memory lingers on him whose return is now hopeless, the 
name of the hero, under whom he fell, will be oft repeated, 
and his exploits sorrowfully referred to. But, here, we 
have a conqueror, who, without convulsing a whole people 
by grief for lost kindred, enjoys a popularity more enviable^ 
if not more extensive, than that which ever attended a 
Marlborough :— compelling us again to ask — ^hoW has this 
nameless enchanter made captive every heart ? To such a 
question there can be but one reply, and that one is suffi- 
ciently obvious :»^He paints prom Naturs-— putting to 
shame those who would deny the * great original' from 
which he draws to be ' in every charm — supreme.' 

Some, however, will tell you that nothing can be more 
inimical to the best interests of man ad the member of a 
political body, than the popularity of an author, who, say 
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they» possessed of unparalleled influence over public opinion, 
prostitutes his talents to the basest of purposes. History, 
our safest instructor, is said to be perverted in his pages- 
Crouching subserviency to those in power,-— unquestioning 
devotion to the tyrant who may wear a crown, — unresisting 
submission under the most slavish lot, if an attempt to re- 
gain privileges which are the birthright of man may cause 
one moment's uneasinefss to the ^ sacred' despot,— -are said to 
be the doctrines inculcated in these works.-— As to the charge 
of poisoning the ' well-springs of knowledge,' we would 
ask, whether, if it could be established against any indivi- 
dual work, an ample apology be not furnished in its title- 
page ? The reader is not, as by the Biogriqpher of Charles 
XII. dupett into a belief that the book about to be perusi^ 
conveys a faithful narration of any historical events '. in 
whidi the hero may be made to act a part. But, it will be 
urged, though * Novel,' ' Tale,' < Romance,' be expressed in 
its tide, the young and the indolent will long retain an' im- 
pression received firom the work of an author beyond whom 
he proposes not to extend his inquiries. His very populari- 
ity, however, xxmnteracts the dreaded result : for all become 
anxious to know the real events which form the groundwork 
of such interesting performances. We venture to assert that 
thousands who might otherwise have known little of the 
struggles made for liberty in Scotland, during the 17th 
century, have been led, after perusing the^aggerations in 
Old Martalitiff to consult authorities more likely to give an 
unvarnished account of the period referred to. Deep as is 
the sympathy felt for our ' Mary Qiieen,' Dr Robertson's ac- 
count of her reign has passed as a tale unheeded with 'many 
who, since the appearance of The J66o^, would blush at 
the apathy with which they formerly perused his interesting 
narrativie. To give other instances must be "■ unnepessary. 
Few who can recall the stimulus given by these yrofks to 
their own researches into the history of particular periods, 

18 
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will xxrge such an ol]9«ction: but iu ezittenee famishes 
another proof> that merit 

~4uith as oft 8 dandenmB epitaph 
As TCOord tff iair ad; m^, many tlflMt» 
Dath 111 deMnra by dtoing well. 

The objection which regards the alleged political tendency 
of these works, evidently proceeds from the kindly feelings 
with which its supporters regard theipavty fiiroored bj the 
Author ov Waverlet's (dher self. That he is an Aristo- 
crat is indisputable. That he is blindly wedded to estaMxsh- 
ed systems^ however^ or an advocate for * non-resistsnce,' 
' the divine right of kings/ &c. would never have been in- 
ferMl from his works, had he been able to remain undetect- 
ed. But, in addition to those already received, every person 
can favour his neighbours * with one proof more that the 
Author ofMarmian and ike Aidkor of Wanerlm^ are converti- 
ble designations. 'Now, say those whom we are opposing, 
Sir Walter Scott is a Tory and a Placeman ; ergo, (for 
they pause not to inva:it a middle term to their syllo- 
gism> but leap at once to the ' fbregone condusioR,' that) the 
Author of Wavbrlsy iaaa il&bend, and an enemy to inno- 
vation. Surely logicians who reason thus profinmdly^ could 
point out the passages where the doctrines above mentianed 
are so sedulously inculcated as they would have ua to bdieve. 
TFe are so ignorant of their existence as to iraagiBe that it 
were dishonouring our autibor seriously to answer calumnies 
araplyrefutedinevery page of his works. Ofhim we would 
ask, as has been asked of Shakspeare,— Who has furnished 
more instructive lessons to the great upon the ' ihsdienoe of 
office/ < the oppressof's wrong/ or the 'abuses of brief au** 
thority^ ? or who has so severely st^matiaed those wha ' crook 
the pregnant hinges of the knee^ where thrift may folkw 
fawnii^'? Holding, moreover, that these Novds hare 
done more for the advancement of liberality in matters both 
civil and religions, than has been eflbctcd by the eloqu«ice 
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of the most enlightened Premier who ever sat in the British 
Cabinet^ we will be pardoned, in the present imperfect state 
of our knowledge, for believing that posterity, adopting the 
language of a grateful servant, will apply to the Author of 
Wa VERLEY the words of the immortal bard, who has at last 
found a rival to his fame : 



-Alas! 



There are no more such masters : we may wander 

From east to Occident, cry out for service, 

Try many, all good, serve truly, yet ne'er 

Find such another. Cymbdine, iv. S. 



THE REV. JOSIAH CARGILL. 

The Rev. Josiah Cargill was the son of a small farmer in 
the south of Scotland; and a weak constitution, joined to 
the disposition for study which frequently accompanies in- 
firm health, induced his parents, though at the expense of 
s<xne sacrifices, to educate him for the ministry. They 
were the rather led to submit to the privations which were 
necessary to support this expense^ because they conceived, 
from their family traditions^ that he had in his veins some 
portion of the blood of that celebrated Boanerges of the 
Covenant, Donald Cargill, who was slain by the persecutoi^ 
at the town of Queensferry, in the melancholy days of 
Charles II. merely because, in the plenitude of his sacerdo* 
tal power, he had cast out of the churchy and delivered over 
to Satan by a formal excommunication, the King and Royal 
Family^ with all the ministers and courtiers thereunto be- 
longing. But if Josiah really derived himself^ from this un- 
compromising champion, the heat of the family spirit which 
he might have inherited was qualified by the sweetness of 
his own disposition, and the quiet tempar of the times in 
which he had the good fortune to live. He was characterized 
by all who knew him as a mild, gentle, and studious lover of 
learning, who, in the quiet prosecution of his own sole ob- 
ject, the acquisition of knowledge, and especially that con- 
nected with his profession, had the utmost indulgence for all 
whose pursuits were difieirent from his own. His sole relax- 
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ations were those of a gentle^ nuld, and pensive temper, and 
were limited to a ramble> almost always solitary, vaaoDg the 
woods and hills, in praise of which he was sometimes guilty 
of a sonnet, but rather because he could not help the at- 
tempt, than as proposing to himself the feme or the rewards 
which attend the Buccessful poet Indeed, far from seeking 
to insinuate his fugitive pieces into magazines or newspapers, 
he blushed at hii poetical attempts while alone, and, in fact, 
was rarely so indulgent to his vein as even to commit them 
to paper. 

From the same maid-like modesty of disposition, our stu- 
dent suppressed a strong natural turn towards drawing, al- 
though he was repeatedly complimented upon the few 
sketches which he made, by some whose judgment was 
generally admitted. It was, however, this neglected talent, 
which, like the swift feet of the stag in the fable, was fated 
to render him a service which he might in vain have expect- 
ed from his worth and learning. 

. My Lord Bidmore, a distinguished connoisseur, chanced to 
be in search of a private tutor for his son and heir, the Hon* 
otirable Augustus Bidmore, and for this purpose had con- 
sulted the Professor of Theology, who passed befi)re him in 
review several favourite students, any of whom he conceived 
well suited for the situation ; but s^ his answer to the im* 
portant and unlooked-for question, 'Did the candidate un- 
derstand drawing ?' was answered in the negative. The 
Professor, indeed, added his opinion, that such an accom- 
plishment was neither to be desired nor expected in a sCudent 
of theology; but, pressed hard with this condition as arsme 
qua iion, he at length did remember a dreaming lad about 
the hall, who seldom could be got to speak above his breath, 
even when delivering his essays, but was said to haves 
strong turn for drawing. This was enough for my Lord 
Bidmore, who contrived to obtain a sight of some of young 
Cargill's sketches, and was satisfied that, under such a tutor, 
his son could not fail to maintain that character for heredi- 
tary taste which his fkther and grandfather had acquired at 
the expense of a considerable estate, the representative value 
of which was now the painted canvas in the great gallery at 
Bidmore-House. 

Upon following up the inquiry concerning tile young 
man's character, he was found to possess all the other neoes* 
sary qualifications of learning and morals in a greater degree 
than perhaps Lord Bidmore might have required ; and to 
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the Astoniahnieiit of his fellow^Hiudents, but more especially 
to his own^ Josiab CargiU was prcmoted to the desired and 
desirable situation of private tutc»r to the Honourable Mr 
Bidmore* 

Mr CargiU did bis duty ably and conscientiously, by a 
spoiled though good-humoured lad, of weak health and very 
ordinary parts. He could not, indeed, inspire into him any 
portion of the deep and noble ^xthusiasm which characterijses 
the youth of genius ; bat his pupil made such progress in 
each branch c^ his studies as bis capacity enabled him to at- 
tain. He understood the learned languages, and could be 
very learned on the subject q£ various readings^^he pursued 
science, and could clam shells, pack mosses, and arrange 
minerals — he drew without taste, but widi much accuracy ; 
and although be attained no commanding height in any jmr- 
jsait, he knew enough of many studies, literary and scientific, 
to fill up his time^ and divert from temptation a head which 
was none of the strongest in poipt of resistance. 

Miss Augusta Bidmore, his lordship's only other child, 
received also the instructions of CargiU in such branches of 
science as her father chose she should acquire, and her tutor 
was capable to teach. But her progress was as different 
from that of her brother, as tiie fire ci heaven differs from 
that grosser element which the peasant piles upon his smoul- 
dering hearth. Her acquirements in Italian and Spanish 
literature, in history, in drawing, and in aU elegant learning, 
were such as to enchant the teacher, whUe at die same time 
it kept him on the stretch, lest, in her snccessful career, the 
scholar should outstrip the master. 

Alas ! such intercoiurse, fraught as it is with dangera aris* 
ing out of the beat and kindest, as well as the most natural 
feelings on either side, proved in the present, as in many 
other instances, fatal tp the peace of the preceptor. Every 
feeling heart will excuse a weakness which we wiU presently 
|md carried with it its own severe punishment Cadenns* 
indeed, beUeve him who wiU, has assured us, tbat, in such 
a perilous intercourse, he himself preserved the Ihnits which 
were unhappily transgressed by the unfortunate Vanessa, bia 
iiu»e impassioned papO.-*.^ 

The innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin niind her book, 
Was but the master's secret joy. 
In Mhool to hear the finest boy. 
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fiat Joaiah Cargill was less fortunate, or less Cautious. I 
He suffered his fair pupil to become inexpressibly dear ta I 
him, before he discovered the precipice towards which he i 
was moving under the direction of a blind and misplaced 
passion. He was indeed utterly incapable of availing him- | 
self of the opportunities afforded by his situation, to involve 
his pupil in the toils of a mutual passion. Honour and gra- 
titude alike forbade such a line of conduct, even had it been 
consistent with the natural bashfulness, simplicity, and in« 
nooence of his disposition. To sigh and suffer in secret, to 
form resolutions of separating himself from a situation so 
firaught with danger, and to postpone from day to day the 
accomplishment of a resolution so prudent, was all to which 
the tutor found himself equal ; and it is not improbable, that 
the veneration with which he regarded his patron's daughter^ 
with the utter hopelessness of the passion which he nourish- 
ed» tended to render his love yet more pure and disin- 
terested. 

At length, the line of conduct which reason had long since 
recommended, could no longer be the subject of procrastina- 
tion. Mr Bidmore was destined to foreign travel for a 
twelvemonth, and Mr Cargill received from his patron the 
alternative of accompanying his pUpil, or retiring upon a 
suitable provision, the reward of his past instructions. It 
can hardly be doubted which he preferred ; for while he 
was with young Bidmore, he did not seem entirely separated 
from his sister. He was sure to hear of Augusta frequently, 
and to see some part, at least, of the letters which she was to 
write to her brother : he might also hope to be remembered 
in these letters as her < good friend and tutor ;' and to these 
consolations his quiet, contemplative, and yet enthusiastic 
disposition, clung as to a secret source of pleasure, the only 
one which life seemed to open to him. 

But fate had a blow in store for him, which he had not 
anticipated. . The chance of Augusta changing her maiden 
condition for that of a wife, probable as her rank, beauty, 
and fortune rendered such an event, had never once occur- 
red to him; and although he had imposed upon himself the 
unwavering belief that she could never be his, he was inex- 
pressibly affected by the intelligence that she had become 
the property of anoUier. 

The Honourable Mr Bidmore's letters to his father soon 
after announced that poor Mr Cargill had. been seized with 
a nervous fever^ and again, that his reconvalescence was at- 
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tended tviA w9 inu«h dt^tlitjr; it seemtfd both of tbind and 
Ixidyy as enticely to destroy hig utility as a tiiavelling eom^ 
panion. Shortly after this the travellers separat^, afid 
Caigfll Tetanied to his native cooiltry alotie^ indulging upon 
die road in a melandioly abstraction of mind^ which he had 
suffered to grow upoti hitn sinoe the mental shock which he 
had sustained, and whi($h in time became the most chamc-^ 
teristieal feature of his demeanmin His meditations were 
not even disturbed by any aAxiety About his i^ture subsist* 
ence, al^Migh the oisssatioA of his -^Apioyment seemed W 
vender that piieciU-ious« For ti^fs, however, Lord Bidnlore 
had tesde provision : for, though a toxcemt) where the fine 
arts were eDttcemed^ he was in other patticulars a'}udt sud 
hcmountble mati^ who f^lt a Mncere pride in having draiiHrt 
the taknti of Cdrgill from obscurity, and enteiHained due 
gratitiKie for the mann^ in which he had achieved ^e im-/ 
pottflDttask entrusted to him in his ftmily* 

His lordship had priviitely purchased ^m the Mowbray 
fiunily the patronage «r advowsen of the* Utinf of Saiuc 
Rcynan's, then held by a very old incumbent, Who died 
diortly afterwai^s ; s^ tbta« iipou arriving in Engkrid he 
found himself lumiefd 'to the vacant living. So indiffferent, 
howevor, diA Car^iU ftel himself towards this pref<nment^ 
that he ni%ht not posdbly have t&en the ti^uble to jfo 
through the necessary steps previous to his ordination^ had 
ijt not been mi account of hii «^oeher^ now a widow^ attd 
nnprovided for, unlesft by the sc^ort which he iiir<»rded 
hen He vnited her in her smull retreat in die suburbs of 
Morcfathom, heard her pour out her gratitude to Heaven/ 
that rile shouid have b^ grsterted li^ enough to witiiossr 
her aen^ promotion f}0«'cHargi$, which, in het eyes, was 
move huDourdble and desirable ttenati episcopal see^^-4^ard 
her ehalk out Che Mfe whieh they Were to lead together hi 
tiae bumble iudqieivdene^ which Imd ^us fall^ to hlm^he 
heard aU tiiitf, and had:ne powier to dru^ her hopes and her 
triumph by the mdulgenee of his own romaittic feelings. 
He passed uhttost meeham'caiy llirougb the udual ibrms, 
and WM induuted hHio %he living ef St Ronan's. 

Although fanciful And romamie, it was not in JosiAh Car- 
gittfa natuteto yieldtO'uhaVttfilmgmelamdidy ; yet he sought 
rdief notin aoelei^, tut ki solifitfy titudy. His sedusion 
was the mor^ cbmpleiee^ >thitthii(. mother^ whose education 
had beanes mueh eonfin^ us^ her fortunes, felt awkward 
under her new dijgnitiei^ and Witf^y acquicfsced in her 
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son*s'set!esdion from society, and spent her whole tiine in 
superintending the little household^ and in hor way providing 
for all emergencies^ the occurrence of which might call Joaiah 
out of his favourite book-*room. As old age rendered her 
inactive^ she began to regret the incapacity, of her son to 
superintend his own household^ and talked somethtog of 
matrimony and the mysteries of the muckle wheel. To 
these admonitions Mr CargiU returned only slight and 
evasive answers; and when the old lady -slept in the 
village church-yard, at a reverend old age, there was no one 
to perform the office of superintendent in the minister's 
family. Neither did Josiah CaigiUiBeek for any, but pap 
tiently submitted to all the evils with which a bachdor 
estate is attended, and which were at least equal' to those 
which beset the renowned Mago-Pico during his* state of 
celibacy. . His butter was ill churned, and declared by all 
but himself and the quean who made it, altogether uneat- 
able ; his milk was burnt in the pan, his fruit and v^gietables 
were. stolen, and his black stockings .mended with blue and 
white thread, > 

For all these things the minister cared not, his. ntlind ever 
bent upon far different matters. Do. not let my fair readers 
do Josiah more than justice, or sup{K)se that^ like Beltene- 
bros in the desert, he remained for years the victim of an 
unfortunate and misplaced passion. No-^to the shame of 
the male sex be it spoken, that no d^ree of hopeless Jove^ 
however desperate and sincere, can ever continue. for years 
to embitter life* There must be hope-**-there muat be un- 
certainty — ^there must be reciprocity > -to enable the tyrant ci 
the soul to secure a dominion of v«ry long duration- over a 
manly and well constituted mind, which ifi( itself desinms to 
wUl its freedom. The memory of Augusta had Jong faded 
from Josiah's thoughts, or was remembered only as a pleas- 
ing^ but melancholy and unsubst^nliiil dream, while he was 
straining forward in pursuit of a :yet nobler and coyer 
mistress, in a word, of Knc^wledge hefselC 

Eyery hour . that he could spare fh]^ his parochial duties^ 
which he discharged with zeal honourable to his heart and 
head, was. devoted to his studies/ and sp^t among, his 
books. But this chase of wisdom^ though in itself interest* 
ipg and dignified, was indulged to anexqess^which diminish- 
^ the respectability, nay, the; utflity/. of) the deceived 
student, and he fcurgot, anud the luxucy: of deep fliid dark 
investigations, t^tsoc^j^ty- ha^; its eIaW8,;.iund: that' the 
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knowledge which is unimparted^ is necessarily a barren 
talent^ and is lost to society, like the miser's coivcealed 
hoards by the death of the proprietor. His studies also 
were under the additional disadvantage^ that, being pursued 
for the gratification of a desultory longing after knowledge, 
and directed to no determined object, they turned on points 
rather curious than useful, and while they, served for the 
amusement of the student himself, promised little utility to 
mankind at large. 

Bewildered amid abstruse researches, metaphysical and 
historical, Mr Cargill, living only for himself and his books, 
acquired many ludicro6s^ habits, which expose thfe secluded 
student to the ridicule of the world, and which tinged, 
though they did not altogether obscure, the natural civility 
of an amiable disposition, as well as the acquired habits of 
politeness which, he had learned in the good society that 
frequented Lord Bidmore's mansion. He not only indulged 
in neglect of dress and appearance, and all those ungainly 
tricks which men. aire apt to acquire- by living very much 
alone> but besides, and especially, he became probably the 
moflit abstracted and absent man of a profession peculiarly 
liaUe to. cherish such habits. No man fell so regularly into 
Ihe painful dilemma of mistaking, or, in Scottish phrase, 
tfdskintting the person he. spoke to, or more frequently in- 
quired at an old maid after her husband, at a childless wife 
alter her young people, at the distressed widower after, the 
wife at whose funeral he himself had assisted but a fort- 
night before ; and none was ever mcnre familiar with stran- 
gers whom he had never seen, or seemed more estranged 
from those who had a title to think themselves well known 
to him. The worthy man perpetually confounded sex, age, 
and calling; and when a blind beggar extended his hand 
for charity, he has been known to return this civility by 
taking off his hat, making a low bow, and hoping his wor- 
ship was well. 

Among his brethren, Mr Cargill alternately commanded 
respect by the depth of his erudition, and gave occasion to 
laughter from his odd peculiarities. On, the latter occasions 
be used abruptly to withdraw from the ridicule he had 
provoked ; for notwithstanding the general mildness of his 
character, his solitary habits had engendered a testy impa- 
tience of contradiction, and a keener sense of pain, arising 
from the satire of others, than was natural to his unassuming 
character.— -As for his paridiicmersy they enjoyed, as may 
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reaaoifoUy be supposed, lAaoy a heart j laogh at' their pss- 
toi^s expense^ and were soinetiine8> as Mrs Dods hinted^ 
more astonished than ed^ed by his .learning ; for in parsu* 
ing a point of biblical criticbmi he did not altogediier re* 
member that he was addressix^ a popular and unlearned 
assembly, not delivering a coneio ad ckrum^-*^ mistake, not 
arising from any conceit of his leltfning, or wish to display 
it, bnt fcom the same abjience of mixKl which induced an 
excellent divine, when preaching before a party of criminals 
isottdfemhed' to deaths to break off by protnising the wi«tcfaes, 
who were to suffer next morning, ' the rest of the discourse 
at the first proper opportunity.' But all the neighbourhood 
acknowledged Mr Cargill's serious and devout discbarge of 
his ministerial duties ; and the poorer parishionera forgave 
his innocent peculiarities, in consideratibn of his unbounded 
charity ; while the heritors, if they ridiculed the abstractions 
of Mr Cargill on some subjects, Ittd the grace to reooUect 
that they had prevented him from suing an augmentation 
of stipend, according to the fashion of the clergy around 
him, or from demanding at their handa a new matnae or the 
repair of the old one. He once, indeed> wished that they 
would amend the roof of his book^roonit whidi ^ rained in' 
in a very pluvious manner ; but receiving no direct answer 
fi^m our friend Meiklewham, who nether relished the 
proposal nor saw means of duding it, the minister quietly 
made the necessary repairs at his own expense, and gave the 
heritors no farther trouble on the subject 

Such was the worthy divine whom our btm-vivatU at the 
Cleiknm Inn hoped to conciliate by a good dinner and 
Codcbum's particulars—an excellent menstruum in most case^, 
but not likely to be very efficacious on the present occanon. 

Our traveler, rapid in all his resolutions and motion^ 
strode stoutly down the street, and arrived at the Manse, 
which was, as we have already described it, all but absolutely 
ruinous. The total desolation and want of order aboot the 
door, would have argued the place uninhabited^ had it not 
been for two or three miserable tubs with suds, or sudi like 
sluttish contents, which were left there, that those who 
broke their shins among them might receive a sensible 
proof, that ^ here the hand of woman had been.' The door 
being half off its hinges, the entrance was for the time pro- 
tected by a broken harrow, whidi must necessarily he re- 
moved before entry could be obtained. The little garden, 
which m^ht have given an air of comfort to the old house, 
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had it been kept in any order, was abandoned to a desola- 
tion» of which that of the sluggard was only a type ; and the 
minister's man, an attendant always proverbial for doing 
half work, and who seemed in the present instance to do 
none, was seen among docks and nettles, solacing himself 
with the few gooseberries which remained on some moss* 
grown bushes. To him Mr Touchwood called loudly, 
inquiring after his master ; but the clown, conscious of being 
taken in flagrant d^ict, as the. law says,, fled from him like 
a guilty thing, instead of obeying his summons, and was 
soon heard hupping and Jeeing to the cart which he had 
left on the other side of the broken wall. 

Dis^pointed in his application to the man*servant, Mr 
Touchwood knocked with ills cane, at first gently, then 
harder, hollowed, bellowed, and shouted, in hope of calling 
the attention of some one within doors, but received not a 
word in reply« At length, thinking that no trespass could 
be committed 5pon so forlorn and deserted an establisbmenty 
he removed the obstacles to entrance with such a noise as he 
thought must necessarily have alarmed some one, if there 
was any live person about the house at all. All was still 
silent ; and, entering a pa$sage where the damp walls and 
broken flags corresponded to the appearance of things 
without doogrs> hec^eiied a door to the left, which, wonder- 
iitl to say, still had a latch r^naining, and found himself in 
the pailour and in the presence o£ the person whom he 
came to visit. 

Aoiid a heap of books and other literary lumber, which 
had accumulated around him, sat, in his well-worn leathern 
elbow-chair, the learned minister . of St Ronan's ; a tbin^ 
•spare man, beyond the middle age, of a dark complexion, 
l>ut with eyes which, though now obscured and vacant, had 
been once bright, soft, and expressive, and whose features 
seemed, interesting, the rather tliat, notwithstanding the 
carelessness of his dress, he was in the habit of performing 
his ablutions with eastern precision ; for he had forgot 
neatness, but not cleanliness. His hair might have appeared 
-mnch more disorderly, had it not been thinned by time, and 
•disposed chiefly around the sides of his countenance and the 
-back part of his head:; black stockings, ungartered, marked 
.his^oflessionaldress, and his feet were V thrust into the old 
slip-shod shoes, which served him instead of slippers. The 
re8tx>f hisgani^n^, sofar as vbible, consisted in a plaid 
night-gown. wrapt in long folds round. his stooping. and 
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•mamted length of body, and reaohtng dowii ta the slip- 
pers aforesaid. He was so inieotly engaged in studying the 
book before him, a folio of no ordmary bulk« that he t^ially 
disregarded the noise which Mr Touchwood made in enter- 
ing t^e room ; as well as the cou^s and hems with whidi 
he thought proper to announce his presence- 
No notice being taken of tiiese inarticulate signals, Mr 
Touchwood, however great an enemy he was to oerenM»y, 
saw the necessity of introducing his business, as an apology 
for his intrusion.-— 

* Hem I Sir-^ha» hem !*^you see before you a person in 
some distress for want of society, who has taken the liberty 
to call on yon as a good pastor, who may be, in Christian 
charity, willing to afibrd him a little of your company, 
since he is tired of his own.' 

Of this speech Mr Cargill only understood the words 
< distress' and < charity,' sounds with which he was well 
acquainted, and which never failed to proddce some effect 
on him. He looked at his visitor with Iack4u9tre eye, and, 
without correcting the first opinion which he had J^Mrme^ 
although the stranger'^ plump and sturdy frame, as well as 
hia nicely brushed coat, glancing cane, and above all, his 
upright and self-satisfied manner, resembled in no respect 
the dress, form, or bearing of a mendicant, he quietly tlurust 
a shilling into his hand, vand relapsed into the studious con- 
templation which the entrance of Mr Touchwood had inter^- 
rupted. 

* Upon my word, my good Sir,' said his visitor, surprised 
at a degree of absence of mind which he could hardly have 
conceived possible, ' you have entirely mistaken my object' 

' I am sorry my mite is insafiicient, my friend,' said the 
clergyman, without again raising his ^es;, ' it is aU I have 
at present to bestow.' 

* If you will have the kindness to look up for a moment, 
my good Sir,' said the traveller, * you may possibly conceive 
that you labour under a considerable mistake.' 

Mr Cargill raised his head, recalled his attention, and 
seeing that he had & well-dressed, respectable looking^ per- 
son before him, he exclaimed in much confusion, ^ Ha !-^ 
yes---on my word, L was so immersed in my book-*-I be* 
lieve«— I think I have the pleasnre to see my worthy friend, 
Mr Lavender?* ' » 

' No sudi thingy Mc' Cargill,' replied Mr Touchwood. 
' I will save you the troul^ of trying, to recollect me-<*yoa 
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never «aw me before.-— But do not let me disturb your 
studies— ^I am in no hurry^ and my business can wait your 
leisure.' 

' I am much obliged/ said Mr Cargill : < Have the goodt 
ness to take a chair, if you can find one — I have a train oi 
thought to r6coyer-*-a slight calculation to finish*-^and then 
I am at your command.' 

The visitor found among the broken furniture, not with- 
out difficulty^ a seat strong enough to support his weighty and 
sat down, resting upon his cane, and looking attentively at 
his hQSt> who very soon became totally insensible of bis pre- 
sence. A long pause of total silence ensued, only disturbed 
by the rustling leaves of the folio from which Mr Cargill 
seemed to be making extracts^ and now and Chen by a little 
exclamation of surprise and impatience, when he dipped his 
pen, as happened once or twice, into his snuffbox, instead 
of die ink-standish which stood beside it. At length, justas 
Mr Touchwood began to think the scene as tedious as it was 
singular, the abstracted student raised his head, and spoke 
as if in soliloquy, ' From Aeon, Aocor, or St John D' Acre^ 
to Jerusalem, how far?' 

* ' Twenty-three miles north north-west,' answered his 
visitor, without hesitation. 

Mr Cargill expressed no more surprise than if he had 
found the dsstahce on the map, and, indeed, was not pro- 
bably aware jof the medium through which Us question had 
been solved ; and it was the tenor of the answer alone 
which he attended to in his reply— < Twenty«>three miles— ^ 
Ingulphus,' laying his hand on the volume, ' and Je&ey 
Winesauf do not agree in this.' 

' They may both be d— d, then, for blockheads,' answer- 
ed the traveller* 

' You might have contradicted their authority without 
Wng such an expressi<»i,' said the divine gravely. 

' I cry you mercy. Doctor,' said Mr Touchwoodr * but 
would you compare these parchment fellows with me, that 
have made ijay legs my compasses over great part of the 
inhabited world ?' 

' You have been in Palestin/s, then?* said Mr Cargill, 
drawing himsdf upright in his dbair, and shaking with 
eagerness and interest. 

' Yott may s#e8r that, Doctor, and at Acre too. Why, I 
was thcDe the aumth after Boney had found it too haird a 
nut to crack.' 
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' If you have really been in the Holy Land, Sir/ said Mr 
Cargill, whom the reckless gayety of Mr Touchwood's marhi 
ner rendered somewhat suspicious of a trick, ' you will be 
able materially to enlighten me on the subject of the Cru- 
sades.' 

* They happened before my time. Doctor/ replied the 
traveller. 

< You are to understand that my curiosity refers to the 
geography of the countries where these events took place/ 
answered Mr CargilL 

< O ! as to that matter, you are lighted on your feet,' said 
Mr Touchwood ; ' for to the time present I can fit. Turk, 
Arab, Copt, and Druse, I know every one of them, and can 
make you as well acquainted with them as myself. With- 
out stirring a step beyond your threshold, you shall know 
Syria as well as I do. But one good turn deserves another 
•—in that case, you must have the goodness to dine with 
■me.' 

' I go seldom abroad. Sir,' said the minister, with a good 
deal of hesitation, for his habits of solitude and seclusion 
could not be entirely overcome, even by the expectation 
raised by the traveller's discourse ; < yet I cannot deny my- 
self the pleasure of waiting on a gentieman possessed of so 
much experience.' 

- * Well then,' said Mr Touchwood, < three be the hour— I 
never dine later, and always to a minute — and the place, the 
Cleikum Inn, up the way ; where Mrs Dods is at this mo- 
ment busy in making ready such a dinner as your learning 
has seldom se^n. Doctor,, for I brought the receipts from the 
four different quarters of the' globe.' 

Upon this treaty .they parted ; and Mr Cargill, after 
musing for a short while upon the singular chance which 
had sent a living man to answer those doubts for whieh he 
was in vain consulting ancient authorities, at l^igUi re- 
sumed, by degrees, the train of reflection and investigation 
which Mr Touchwood's visit had interrupted, and in a short 
time lost all recollection of his episodical visitor, and of the 
engagement which he had formed. 

Not so Mr Touchwood, who, when not occupied with 
■business of real importance, ^had. the art, as the reader may 
have observed, to make a prodigious fuss about nothing at 
all. Upon the present occasion, he bustled in and out of 
the kitchen, till Mrs Dods lost patience, and threatened to 
pin the dishdout to his tail ; a menace which he pardoned, 
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in ocmsideitttion, that in all the coaqtrie$ wiucb he b«d 
Yisited^ which are sufficiently civilijsed to boast <^ cooks, 
the^ artbts, udling in theii' fiery element, huve a privile^ 
to be testy and impatbot. ' He therefore retreated from the 
torrid r^ion of Mrs Ooda' mieroeoam, and employed hi^ 
time in the usual deric^ of loitetexBt partly by walking for 
an appetite, partly observing the progress of his watch to* 
wards three (/clock, when Jie had happily succeeded in getting 
one. His table, in the blue parlour, was displayed with 
two covers, aft^ the fairest fashion of the Cleikum Inn; 
yet the landlady, with a look ' civil but sly,' contrived to in* 
aiauatea doubt whether the dergyman would come, ' when 
a' was dune.' 

Mr Touchwood scorned to listen; to siieh an insinuation un- 
til the fiKbsd hour anived, and brought with it no Mr CaxgiU^ 
The impatient entertainer allowed five minutes for difference 
of clocks, and variation of time, and other five for the pro^ 
erasttetion of ene who went Utde into society. But no 
sooner were the last five minutes estpended^ than he darted 
off fair Ae Manse, not, indeed, much likea greyhound or a 
doer, but with ibe nomentum of & coq^ulent and wel]f4^ 
pecised elderly gentleman, who ia in ha^ to aeeure his din* 
ner. He beunmi without ceremony intothe parlour, wher^ 
he Ibund the worthy divine^ do&ed in tlie aame plaid 
vigbUgornn, and Beaded in the very elbow-chair in whicSi he 
had 1^ him five hours before* His sudden entrance re^ 
ealisd to Mr Cargill, not an accorate^ but something of a 
general reeoUection> of what had passed in the mQming>aad 
be hastened to apologise with ' Ha l-<*indeed — ahreedy ?*w 
upon my word^ Mr A" - a ■■' » I mean my dear friend-^I mm 
afeaid 1 have used you ill<*-I forgot to order aoy dinner-*-- 
bat we will do our best---i£ppi^--£ppie !' 

Not at the first, second, nar third call, but ea: itOervaUa, 
aa the lawyers express it, Eppiet, a bare^legged, ahockphead* 
ed, thick-ankled, red-armed wench, entered, and announced 
her presence by an emphatic ' What's your wull ?' 

' Have you got any thing in the house for dinner, Epple ?' 

* Naething but hteBd and milk, plenty o't^what should I 
have?' 

* You see. Sir,' said Mr CargiU, ^ you are like to have a 
Pythagorean entertainment; but you are a traveller, and 
have doubtless been in your time thankful for bread and 
milk/ 

^ But never when there was any thing better to be had/ 
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said Mr Touchwood. « Come, Doctor, I beg your pardon, 
but your wits are fairly gone a wool-gathering ; it was I 
invited you to dinner, up at the Inn yonder, not you me.' 

* On my word, and so it was,' said Mr Cargill ; * I knew 
I was quite right — I knew there was a dinner engage- 
tnent betwixt us, 1 was sure of that, and that ia the main 
point. — Come, sir, I wait upon you.* 

'Will you not first change your dress?' said the visitor, 
seeing with astonishment that the divine proposed to attend 
him in his plaid night-gown ; ' why, we shall have all the 
boys in the village after us — ^you will look like an owl in 
sunshine, and they will flock around you like se many 
hedge- sparrows.' 

' I will get my clothes instantly,' said the worthy clergy- 
man; ' I will get ready directly — ^I am really adiamed to 
keep you waiting, my dear Mr**eh-^eh—- your name has 
diis instant escaped me.' 

' It is Touchwood, Snr, at your service ; I do not believe 
you ever heard it before,' answered the travdler. 

* True— right — ^no more I have— well, my good Mr 
Touchstone, will you sit down an instant until we see 
what we can do? — strange slaves we make ourselves to these 
bodies of ours, Mr Toudbstone-^the clothing and the sua- 
staining of them costs us much thought and leisuroi which 
might be better employed in catering for the wanta of our 
immortal spirits.' 

Mr Touchwood thought in his heart that never had 
Bramin or Gymnosophist less reason to reproach himself 
with excess in the indulgence of the tables or of the toilette, 
than the sage before him ; but he assented to tJie doctrine, 
as he would have done to any minor heresy, rather than 
protract matters by farther discussing the point at present: 
In a short time the minister was dressed in his Sundays 
suit, without any farther mistake than turning one of his 
black stockings inside out, and Mr Touchwood, happy as 
was Boswell when he carried off Dr Johnson in triumph to 
dine with Strahan and John Wilkes, had the pleasure of es- 
corting him to the Cleikum Inn. 

In the course of the afternoon they became more familiar, 
and the familiarity led to their forming a considerable esti- 
mate of each other's powers and acquirements. It is 
true, the traveller thought the student too pedantic, too 
much attached to systems, which, formed in solitude, he 
was unwilling to renounce^ even when contradicted by the 
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voice and testmiotiy of experience ; and moreorer/considered 
his utter inattentioa to the quality of what he eat and drank 
as unworthy of a rational that is, of a cooking creaturQ, ot 
of a being) who, as defined by Johnson, holds his dinner the 
most important business of the day. Cargill did not act up 
to this definition, and was, therefore, in the eyes of his new 
acquaintance, so far ignorant and uncivilized. What then ? 
He was still a sensible, intelligent man, however abstemious 
and bookish. 

On the other hand, the divine could not help regarding 
his new friend as something of an epicure or belly-god, nor 
could he observe in him either the perfect education, or 
the polished bearing, which mark the gentleman of rank, 
and of which, while he mingled with the world, he had be- 
come a competent judge. Neither did it escape him, that in 
the catalogue of Mr Touchwood's defects, occurred that of 
many travellers, a slight disposition to exaggerate his own 
personal adventures, and to prose concerning his own ex- 
ploits. But then his acquaintance with Eastern manners, 
existing now in the same state in which they existed during 
the time of the Crusades, formed a living commentary on 
the works of William of Tyre, Raymund of St Giles, the 
Moslem annals of Abulfaragi, and odier historians of the dark 
period, with which his studies were at present occupied. 

A friendship^ a companionship at least, was therefore 
struck up hastily betwixt these two originals ; and to the 
astonishment of the whole parish of St Ronan's, the minister 
therefore was seen once more leagued and united with an in- 
dividual of his species, generally called among them the 
Cleikum Nabob. Their intercourse sometimes consisted in 
long walks, which they took in company, traversing, how- 
ever, as limited a space of ground, as if it had been actual- 
ly roped in for their pedestrian exercise. Their parade 
was according to circumstances, a low haugh at the nether 
end of the ruinous hamlet, or the esplanade in the front of 
the old castle ; and, in eiUier case, the direct longitude of 
the promenade never exceeded a hundred yards. Some- 
tiroes> too, though rarely, the divine took share of Mr 
Touchwood's m^, though less splendidly set forth than 
when he was first invited to partake of it ; for, like the os- 
tentatious owner of the gold cup in Pameli's Hermit, 

< Still he welcomed, but with less of eost.' 

On these occasions, the conversation was not of the regn- 
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bur and e om pac it d niture, which pftsses betwixt nien, as 
they are ordiiiarily lemed, of this world. On the conttsry, 
the^sne party was often thinking of Saladia and CoBor de 
Lion^ idien the other wag haranguing en Hyder Ali and 
Sir Eyfe Coote. Stfll, however, the one spake, and the 
other seemed to listen ; and, perhaps^ the hgteel* interoourae 
of 8ocie)ty» when amusement is the sole olsgect, can scarcely 
rest on a safer basis. 
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TuouQH naturally pensive, yet i am£amd of jBjiiy Cdmpany^ 
and take evdry <^povtunity of thus dianMBsing the maid 
from duty* Firom diis notive I am often found in the 
centre of a Inroird; and wherever pleagore is to be 8old^ am 
always a pvrdiater. In Iboie^plaoes^ lari^oat being remarked 
by any^ I jom «. winteTar goes forward, work my passions 
into a aimilitade of frirolous eflrnestnass, shout as they shout^ 
and condemn as they hafipen to disapprove. A mind thus 
sunk lor a while ibdow its natunal standard, isqualSied for 
stronger lights ; as those -first retire \trho would sprbig 
forwiuxl widi greaiter vigour. 

Attracted by the aerenity of the evening, a friend and I 
lately went to gaae upon the company mone of the ptd>tic 
Mralks near the city. ^Haie we saontered togedier for some 
time^ either pritising theHbeauty of sucdi as wefce handsome, 
or the dresses «f such as had nolhiiig •else ioTaoi^mmend them . 
We had gone thus delibenilely forward for. some time, when 
my friend stopping on a sadden, ' caught me by the elbow, 
and led me oat of the public wtdk ; I cookl perceive by Ihe 
quickness of his pace, imd by hm frequentiy looking behmd, 
that he was attempting to avoid somebody who followed ; 
venow tmnedto the right, thtato the left; as we went 
forward, he still went faster, but in*vamy the person whom 
he attempted to escape, hontodtis thsonf^ every doubling, 
and gained iqxm us 'eadi moment; so that^ at last, w6 
^Hy ^tood rstrll, tesolvkig to i&ee what we could not 
avoid. . 

Our pursuer soon came up» and joined nl wkh all the 
familiarity of an old lacquaintance. < My dear Charies,' 
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cries he^ shaking my friend's hand, ' where have you been 
hiding Uiis half a century ? Positively I had fancied you were 
gone down to cultivate matrimony and your estate in the 
country.' During the reply^ I had an opportunity of sur- 
veying the appearance of our new companion. His hat 
was pinched up with peculiar smartness; his looks were 
pale, thin, and sharp ; round his neck he wore a broad black 
ribbon, and in his bosom a buckle studded with glass ; his 
coat was trimmed with tarnished twist ; he wore by his side 
a sword with a black hilt ; and his stockings of silk» though 
newly wa^ed, were grown yellow by long service. I was 
so much engaged with the peculiarity of his dress, that I 
attended only to the latter part of my friend's reply; in 
which he complimented Mr Tibbs on the taste of his clothes, 
and the bloom in his countenance. ' Psha, psha, Charles/ 
cried the figure, ' no more of that if you love me ; you know 
I hate flattery, on my soul I do ; and yet to be sure an in^ 
timaey with the great will improve one's appearance; and a 
course of venison will fatten ; and yet, ialth, I demise the 
great as much as you do; but l^ere .are a great many 
damned honest fellows among them ; and we must not quar- 
rel with one half because the other wants breeding, * If 
they were all such as my Lord MufUer, one of the most good- 
natured creatureis : that ever squeezed a lemon, 1 should 
myself be among the number, of their admirers. I was yes* 
terday to dine at the Dutchess of Piccadilly's. My l<Hrd was 
there— Ned, says he to me,.Ned> says he, I'll hold gold 
to silver J can tell where you were poaching last night 
Poaching, my lord, says 1; faith you have missed already; 
for I staid at home and let the girls poach for me. That's 
my way; I take a fine woman mb some animals do their 
prey ; stand still, and.sivoop, they fall into my mouth/ 

^ Ah, Tibbs, thou art a happy fellow,' cried my companion 
with looks of infinite pity, * 1 hope your fortune is as much 
improved as your understanding in sudi company ?' f Im- 
proved,' replied die other ; * you shall know,— -but let it go 
no farther,.— a great' secret^*five hundred a year. to begin 
><rith-^nMy lord's word (rf! honour for it«>^His lordship took 
me down in his own chariot yesterday, and we had a tete-a- 
tete dinner in the country, where we : talked of nothing 
else.' ' I fan<^ you forgot, Sir,' cried. I, ' you.'ti^ us but 
this moment of your dining yesterday in town f . * Did 
I say so .^'-"-a^epHied he coolly. * To be sure if I said so 
— Dined in town: egad, now, I jdo.remcnober I did dine 
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in town : ' but I dined in the country too : for yoti must 
know, my boys, I eat two dinners* By the bye, I am 
grown as nice as the devil in my eating. I'll tell you a 
pleasant affair about that : we were a select party of us to 
dine at lady Grogram's, an affected piece, but let it go no 
&rther ; a secret ; Well, says I, I'll hold a thousand guineas, 
and say done first, that — But, dear Charles, you are an 
honest creature, lend me half-a-crownfor a minute or two, 
or so, just till— -But hark'e/ask me for it next time we meet, 
or it may be twenty to one but I forget to pay you.' 

When he lel^ us, our conversation naturally turned upon 
so extraordinary a character. ' His very dress,* cries my 
friend, ' is not less extraordinary than his conduct* If 
you meet him this day you find him in rags ; if the next, in 
embroidery: with tiiiose persons of distinction of whom 
he talks so familiarly, he 1ms scarce a coffee-house acquaint- 
ance*- However, both for the interest of society, and per- 
haps for his >own. Heaven has made him poor ; and, while all 
the world perceives his wants, he fancies them concealed 
from every eye. An agreeable companion because he 
understands flattery ; and all must be pleased with the 
first part of his conversation, though all are sure of its end- 
ing with a demand on their purse. While his youth coun-. 
tenances the levity of his condiictr he maiy thus earti a 
precarious subsistence ; but, when age comes on, the gravity 
of which is incompatible widi buffoonery, then will be find 
himself forsajsen by all. Condemned in the decline of life to 
hang upon some rich family whom he once despise^l, there 
to undergo all the ingebuity of studio contempt ; to be em- 
ployed only as a spy upon the servants, or a bug-bear to 
fright children.into duty.' 

There are some acquaintances whom it is no easy matter 
to shake off. My . little beau yesterday overtook me again in 
one of the public walks, and slapping me on the shoulder, 
saluted me with an air of the most perfect familiarity. His 
dress was the same as usual, except that he had more 
powder in his hair, wore a dirtier shirtj and had on a pair of 
temple spec^cles, with his hat under his arm. 

As I knew him to be a harmless amusing little thing, I 
could not return his smiles with any degree o^ severity ; so 
we walked forward cm terms of the utmost intimacy, and in 
a few. minutes discussed all the usual topics of a general 
conversation. 

The oddities thai marked his character, however, soon 
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began to appear; he bowed to several ii«ll«dredsed persons, 
who^ by their manner of returning the compHnienty appear- 
ed perfect strangers. At intervals he drew out a pocket- 
bookj, seeming to take memonmdums before alt the com- 
pany^ with nmch importance and assidaity. In this manner 
he led me throngh the length of the whole Mai}, ft^tting at 
]m absurdities, end fancpng myeelf laughed at as innell as 
he by eveiy spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our proeessran, ^ Blast 
me/ cries he, with an air of yiTacity, * I never saw the Park 
so thin in my life before ; there's no company at all to-day. 
Not a single face to be seen.^ ' No con^ny Y intermped I, 
peevishly ; * no company, where there is such a' crowd .' 
Why, man, there is too much. What are the thousands 
that have been laughing at us but company!' 'Lord, my 
dear,' returned he, wkh the utmost good-h«»mour, ' you 
seem immensely chagrined ; but, blast me, when the world 
laughs at me, I lan^h at the worid, and so we are even. 
My Lord Trip, Bill Squash the Creolian, and I, s<»netimes 
make a party at being ridiculous. But I see yon are gnve; 
so if you are for a fine grave sentimetttal companion, you 
shall dine with my wife; I must insist on^t; I'll introdnce 
you to Mrs Tibbs, a lady of as elegant qualilieations as any 
in nature ; she was bred, but that's between ourselves, under 
the inspection of the Countess of Shoreditoh. A elktrming 
bo^ of voice I But no more of that, she shall give us a 
song. You shall see my little girl too, Carolina Wilhehnina 
Amelia Tibbs, a sweet pretty creature ) I desiM her fot* my 
Lord Dimnstick's eldest son ; but that's in friendship, let it go 
no farther ; she's but aiz years old, and yet she walks a minuet 
and plays on the guitar immensely already. I intend she 
shall be as perfect as possible in every accomphidiment. In 
the first place, I'll make her a sdiolar ; I'll teach her Greek 
myself, and I intend to learn that language put^sely to 
instruct h^; but let that be a secret' 

Thus saying, without waiting for reply, he took me by the 
arm, and hauled me along. We passed through many dark 
alleys and winding ways. From some motives to me un- 
known, he seemed to have a particular aversion to every 
frequented sti^eet ; but, at last, we got to the door of a dis- 
mal looking house in l^e outlets of the town, where he in- 
formed me he chose to reside for the benefit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which seemed ever to lie most 
hospitably open ; and began to ascend an old and creaking 
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stati'^case; when, as h^. mounted to dhow me the way, he 
deminded^ whether I delighted m prospects ; to which 
answering in the affirmative, ' Then/ says he, ' I shall show 
you one of the most charming outof my windows, for I live 
at the top of the hbuse ; we shall see tiie ships sailing, and 
the whole country twenty miles round, tip top, iquite high. 
My Lord Swamp would give ten thousand guineas for such 
a one ; but, as I sometimes pleasantly tell him, I always love 
to keep my prospects at home, that my friends may come 
to see me the oftener/ 

By this time we were arrived as high as the stairs would 
permit us to ascend, till we came to what he was facetiously 
pleased to call the first floor down the chimney ; and knock- 
ing at the door, a voice, with a Scotch accent, from within, 
demanded, ' Wha's there ?' My conductor answered, that it 
was him. But this not satisfying the querist, the voice 
again repeated the demand; to which he answered louder 
than before ; and now the door was opened by an old maid« 
servant, widi cautious reluctance. 

When we were got in, he welcomed me to his house with 
great ceremony, and turning to the old woman, asked where 
her lady was. * Good troth,' replied she in the northern 
dialect, ^ she's washing your twa shirts at the next door, be- 
cause they have taken an oath against lending out the tub any 
l<xiger.' • * My two shirts!' cries he, in a tone that faltered 
with confusion, 'what does the idiot mean 7 * I ken what I 
mean well enough/ replied the other ; < she's washing your 
twa shirts at the next door, because' — ' Fire and fury, no 
more of thy stupid explanations,' cried he. — ' Go and inform 
her we have got company. Were that Scotch hag,' conti- 
nued he, turning to me, ' to be for ever in my family, she 
would never learn politeness, nor forget that absurd poison- 
ous accent of hers, or testify the smallest specimen of breed- 
ing or high-life ; and yet it is very surprising too, as I had 
her from a parliament-man, a friend of mine from the High- 
lands, one of the politest men in the world ; but that's a 
secret.' 

We waited some time for Mrs Tibbs's arrival, during 
which interval I had a full opportunity of surveying the 
chamber and all its furniture ; which consisted of four 
chairs with old wrought bottoms, that he assured me were 
his wife's embroidery ; a square table that had been once 
japanned, a cradle in one corner, a lumbering 'cabinet in the 
other; a broken shepherdess, and a mandarine without, a 
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heady w^e stuck, over the ehimney ; and rooud th^ walls 
several paltry^ unnamed picture?* which be ot>fierved were 
all of his own drawing : < What do you think, Sir, of that 
head in the comei:, done in the manner of Grisoni ? There's 
the true keeping in it ; it*s my own face ; and, though there 
happens to be no likeness, a countess offered me a hundred 
for its fellow ; I refused her, for» hang it, that would be me- 
chanical you know.' 

The wife, at last, made her appearance ; at onee a alattem 
and a coquet ; much emaciated, but still carrying the re- 
mains of beauty. She made twenty apologies for being seen 
in sudi an odious dishabille, but hoped to be excused, as she 
had staid out all night at Vauxhall Gardens with the countess, 
who was excessively fond of the horns* ' And indeed, my 
dear/ added she, turning to her husband, * his lordship cirank 
your health in a bumper.' ' Poor Jack«' cries he, ^ a dear 
good.natured creature, I know he loves me ; but J h(^)e, my 
dear, you have given orders for dinner ; you need make no 
great preparations neither, there are but three of us ; some- 
thing elegant, and a little will do ; a turbot, an <»tolan, or 
a — .' ' Or what do you think, my dear,' interrupts the wife, 
* of a nice pretty bit of ox-cheek, piping hot, and dressed 
with a little of my own sauce ?'— • The very thing,' replies 
he; 'it will eat best with some smart bottled beer ; but be 
sure to let's have the sauce his grace was so fond of. I hate 
your immense loads of meat,* that is country all over; ex- 
treme disgusting ta those who are in the least acquainted 
with hijh-life/ 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, and my appetite 
to increase ; the company of fools may at first make ue amile;, 
but at last never fails of rendering us melancholy. I there^ 
fore pretended to recollect a prior engagement* and, after 
having shown my respect to die house, by giving Uie old 
servant a piece of money at the door, I took my leave— Mr 
Tibbs assuring me that dinner, if I staid, would be ready at 
least in less than two h<«urs. 
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Thc followiog buiBorous aketch is from < The Devil's Elixer,' 
a German norel, by £. T. A. lloffisiann, latdy translated 
into English by Mr Gillies, we believe — all whose transla'* 
tions are distinguished tqx their spirit^ taste, and fidelity. 



THE IRISHMAN. 

On my way honie> about a year ago, I came to a large 
handsome village, about four German miles from Berlin ; 
and being much fatigued, resolved to rest there, instead of 
going to the capital. The landlord directly showed me to a 
good room, where, after supper, I threw myself into bed, 
and directly fell asleep. About one in the mOming, how- 
ever^ I was suddenly awoke by a noise, wbich,# assinoilating 
with a fearful dream with which I had Just then been 
haunted, I imagined to be «ither the shrieking of an owl at 
the window, or the cries of a person in distress* for I had 
dreamed of both. 

It was, however, the sound of a German flute which pro- 
ceeded from a room very near me ; but in my whole life, 
before or since, I have never heard 45uch an abominable at- 
tempt at music. The man must have had monstrous and gi- 
gantic powers of lungs ; for, in one loud, shrill, cutting key, 
he went on without mercy, so that the diaracter of the in^ 
strument was perfectly annihilated*. V7hat added, if possible, 
to this enormity, was, that he blew everlastingly die same 
identical passage over and over, not graatipg me the sUghteat 
relief, by an endeavour at a tune, so that nothing could be 
conceived more abominable. I rayed at, cursed, and abused 
this infernal musician, who so cruelly deprived me of need- 
ful rest, and by whom my ears were so barbarously out- 
raged ; but, like the wound-up piece of clock-work, the 
diabolical flute continued to utter the same notes over and 
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oyer^ until I thought the devil himself must be the player^ 
for no one else coi^d have had physical strength to hold out 
so long. At last) I heard something thrown with great vio- 
lence^ and a loud crack against the wainscot ; after which 
there was a dead silence, and I could for the rest of the 
night sleep in peace. 

In the morning I heard a great noise pf quarrelling and 
scolding in the lower floor of the house. In the raw I could 
now and then distinguish the voice of my host, who was 
scarcely allowed, however, to throw in a word, by a man 
who roared without ceasing, in broken German — ^ May your 
house be damned ! Would that I had never been so unlucky 
as to cross the threshold ! The devil himself must have 
brought me hither, where one can neither drink, eat, nor 
enjoy himself — where every thing is infamously bad, and 
dog-dear. There, Sir, you have your money ; and as for 
your rascally gin-shop, you shall never more see me a^ain 
within its walls.' Having just then finished my toilet, I was 
in time to behold the author of all this disturbance. He 
was a little, withered man, in a coffee-brown coat, and a 
rornid fox-red wig, on which, with a martial air of defiance, 
he stuck a little grey hat; then ran out of the house towards 
the stable, from which I soon afterwards saw him re-appear, 
with a horse fUlly as odd-looking as himself, on which he 
mounted, and, at a heavy awkward gallop, rode off the 
field.- 

Of course, 1 supposed he was like myself, an entire stran- 
ger, who had quarrelled with the landlord, and had now 
taken his final departure. I dismissed him, therefore, from 
my thoughts ; huts at dinner-time, (having been induced to 
remain another day at the village,) how was I surprised, on 
taking my place at the table d'Hote, to perceive the same 
absurd coffee-brown figure, with the fox-fed wig, who, 
without ceremony, drew in his chair opposite to mine ! He 
had one of the ugliest, and most laughable visages that I had 
ever beheld. In his whole demeanour, there was a kind of 
grave and solemn absurdity that was irresistible. During 
dinner, I kept up a monosyllabic dialogue with mine host, 
while the stranger continued to eat voraciously, and took no 
notice whatever of any one. 

At last, the innkeeper, with a sly wink at me, led the 
discourse to national peculiarities, and asked me whether I 
had ever been acquainted with an Irishman, or knew what 
was meant by Irish bulls, for which that country was cele- 
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brated. * UiiqUestionaUy/ said I ; 'I hav^ hetad many 
such ;' and a whole string of these blunders came at onoe 
into my head. I then told the story of the Ii^nan^ who» 
when asked why he wore stoddngs with the wrong side 
out» answered^ ' because there was a hole in the other side ;' 
— of the still better anecdote of another disciple oi St 
Patrick, who was sleeping in the same bed with a cholerie 
Scotch highlander. An English wag» who was lodged in the 
same room^ by way of a . practical joke, took tme of the 
Irishman's spurs, and, perceiving that he was fast asleep, 
buckled it on his heel. Soon afl^r, the Irishman happening 
to toni round, tore the Scotchman's leg with the spur; 
whereupon the latter, in great wrath, gave his companion 
a violent box on the ear, and the Englishman had the satis* 
faction of hearing betwixt them the Allowing iiigei|ious disii' 
course :-^' What devil,' said the Irishman, ' has got posses^- 
sion erf you ? and why.are you beatii^ me ?'r— • Because/ said 
the other, ' you have torn me with your spurs-'t-r-* How isithat 
possible ? I took off my clothes/-^^ And yet it is so^^see 
only here/ — * Damnation .'-t-you are in the right The 
rascally waiter has pulled off my boots^ but hft on tiie 
spurs V 

Hie story, however old, w(ks new to die innkeeper, who 
broke out into immoderate laughter ; but the staranger, who 
had now wound up his dinner with a graat dvaught qf beee 
from a glass as high as a church tower, looked at me gravfri 
ly, and said — ' You have spoken, well. Sir. The Iridimea oeiw 
tainly do make these bulls ; but this by no meana dqwnds 
upon the character of the paople, who eve ingenious and 
witty, but on the cursed air of that damp country, which 
infects one with them, as with coughs and caUrrha. I my* 
self, Sir, am an Englishman, though bom and bred in Ire* 
land, and therefore am, on that account, subjected to the vile 
propensity of making bulls.' 

Hereupon the innkeper laughed more and more, and i 
was oUiged to join him heartily, Ibr it was. delightful ihal 
the Irishman, gravely lecturing on bulls, should unconscious 
ly give us c«e of the very best as a spedbnibm The sttangn 
seemed not in the least offended by oinFJkfighing. ' In Engo 
land,' said he with his finger on h^inbae^ and dilating Am 
eyee*— * in England, the Iriahmen-ne^Hke strong spices add- 
ed to society to render it tasteful. I am myself in one re» 
sped;, like Falstaff ; I am not only witty in myself, but the 
cause of wit in others, whidht, in these times, is no slight 
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accomplisliment. Cotild yoii suppose it possible, that in the 
empty leathern brain of this innkeeper, wit, generated by 
me, is now and then roused ? But mine host is, in this re- 
spect, a prudent man. He takes care not to draw on the 
small capital that he possesses of his own, but lends out a 
thought now and then at interest, when he finds himself in 
the society of the rich !' With these words, the little original 
rose and left us. I immediately begged the innkeeper to 
give me something of Jiis history. 

' This Irishman,' said mine host, ^ whose name is Ewson, 
and who, on that account, will have himself to be an Eng- 
lishman, has now been here for the short period of twenty- 
two years ! As a young man, I had just set up in the world, 
purdiased a lease of t&s inn, and it happened to be on my 
wedding day when Mr Ewson first arrived among us. He 
was then a youth, but wore his fox-red wig, his grey hat, 
and coffee-brown coat, exactly as you saw him to-day. He 
then seemed to be travelling in great haste, and said that he 
was on his return to his own country; however, hearing 
the band of music which played at my wedding feasts he 
was so much delighted with it that he came into the house 
and insisted on making one of the party. Hereupon, 
though he approved our music, he swore that it was only 
on. board an English war-ship that people knew how to 
dance ; and to prove his assertion, gave us a hornpipe, whist- 
ling to it all the while most horribly through his teeth, fell 
down, dislocated his ankle, and was, of course, obliged to 
remain with us till it was cured. 

' Since that time he has never left my house, though I 
have had enough to do with his peculiarities. Every day 
through these twenty-two years, he has quarrelled with me. 
He despises my mode of life, complains that my bills are 
overcharged ; that he cannot live any longer without roast- 
beef and porter ; packs up his portmanteau, with his three 
red wigs one above thQ other, mounts an old broken-winded 
horse, and rides away. This, however, turps out nothing 
more than a ride for exercise ; for at dinner-time he comes 
in at the other end of the town, and in due time: makes his 
appearance at my table, eating as much of the desjiised dish- 
es as might serve for any three men ! 

' Once every year he receives from his own country 'a valu- 
able bank-bill. Then, with an air of the deepest melancho- 
ly, he bids me farewell, calls me his best friend, and sheds 
tears,, which I do also ; but with me they are tears of laugh- 
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ter. After hftvibg; by his o^n account, made his wiU^ and 
provided a fortune for my elde^ daughter^ he rides away 
slowly and pensiv^ly^ so that the first time I certainly be-* 
lieved he was gone for good and all. His jottmey, however, 
is cmly four German miles, viz. into the restdenz, from 
wheQOe he never fuls to return on the third or fourdi day, 
bringing with him two new coffee-brown coats, six new 
shirts, three wigs, all of the same frightful and staring red, 
a new grey hat, and other requisites for his wardrobe ; final- 
ly, to my eldest daughter, though she is now eighteen, a 
paper of sugar-plums. He then thinks no more of residing 
in the capital, nor of his homeward journey. His after- 
noon expenses are paid every night, and his money for 
breakfast is thrown angrily at my bead every mcoming. At 
other times^ however, he. is the best-tempered man in the 
world. He gives presents every hpliday to all of my chH- 
dren, and.in the village has done m)ich real good among the 
poor ; only he ^cannot bear the priest, becaui^e he learned 
from the schoolmaster that, the former had changed a gold 
piece that M;* Ewson had put into the boK, and given it out 
in copper pennies. Since that tune, he avoids him on all oc- 
casions, and never goes to dmrch, and the priest calls him 
an atheist. . 

' As before said, however, I have often trouble enough 
with his temp^. On cdming home, just yesterday, I heard 
a great noise in the house, and a voice in furious wrathi 
which 1 knew to be Ewson's. Accordingly 1 found, him in 
veheipent altercation with the housotnaid. He had, - as usual 
with him, thrown away his wig, and was standing bald^pated 
in his shirt^sleeves before her, and holding a great book un- 
der her nose, wherein he obstinately pointed at something 
with his finger. > The maid stuck her hands in her sides, 
told him he, might get somebody else .to play his tricks upon, 
that he was a bad wicked man, who believed in nothing, .^Cf 
&c. With considerable; difficulty I succeeded in parting the 
disputants, and bringing the matter under arbitration. Mr 
Ewson had desired Uie maid to bring him a wafer to seal a 
letter* The girl never having written or sealed a letter, in 
her life, at first did not in the least understand him. At 
last jit occurred to her that the wafers he spdke of were those 
used at mass, and tibought Mr Ewson wanted to mock- at ren 
^ig^PP> because the. priest had said he was an atheists She 
therefore refused to , obey him. . IJereupon he had .re^ 
course to the dictionary, and at last got into such a rage^ 
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that he ipok^ nolMn^ btft Eikglifih, whkb lAe imnj^n^d was 
gibberish of the devil'^ oW^ inspiratlbtl. Only my eoming 
in pr^yented a persoiial eiidountef ^ in wbtdi, pl\>baibly^ Mr 
Ewson would hsLre come off with thd wonst' 

I here intermpted mine hdst with th6^ qt^clion^ * Wbe^er 
it w^s Ml" Ewson alJso who t^tmented me so madi in the 
night with his "flate-pkying' ? » Alas ! Sir>' said he, ' that is 
another of his eccentricities by whldi he fdghtens away all 
my night-lodgetrs. Three years ago one of my «dns came 
on a visit here ftom the reindenz. He pkyd well on the ^te, 
flind practii^es a good dea). Then> by evil chance, it occur- 
red to Mr Ewson that he had also in JTorraer days learned to 
blow the flate, and never gave over till he prevailed on mj 
son to sell hiiii his instrament for a ^ood, round sam, and al* 
ao a difHcuU concerto which he had broaght with hkn from 
town. Heireafler Mr )Swson, who has not the slightest pre- 
tettsions to a musical ear, began with furious sseal to blow at 
this concerto. He came, however, only to the second solo 
of the first allegro. There he met with a passage whidi 
he could by ito possible meanis bring out, and this one 
paiSsage he has now blown at through these three years, 
libout a hundred times per day, till at last, in the ut- 
most rage, he throws his flute and wig together against 
the wall. 

' As few instrutnents can lotighold out against siich treat- 
ment, he therefore frequently gets a new one, and has indeed 
three or four in use at the same time. If any of them ex- 
hibit the smallest flaw in one of the keys or joinings, then 
with a * God damn me, it is only in England that musical 
inMi^ments can be made !' he throws it out of the wifidow. 
What is wdrst of ail, however, is «hat this passion for 
blowing the fiute of his, seizes him in the night, and 
he thtn never falls ^o diddle all my guests out of their 
first sleep* 

' Could ybu brieve it, however, that there is in our town 
another foreigner, an Englishman, by name Doctor Green, 
who has been In the house of the Afnimafm ^bont as long as 
Mr Ewsoti has lived with tne, and that the one is just as 
absurd an original as the oth^? I'heee two are Co&stantly 
'<|itai«relling, and yet without each other could tiot live. It 
•l»as just now occunred to me, ^t Mr !Ewson has for this 
'^veninff ordered a boWl of pupneh <at my hoUse, to which he 
*as invited 1>p <SfiecR. I^ Sir, you choose to stay here till 
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to^m^itow, yott will seethe moit djsard trio tbftt this wctid 
could affbnL' 

I was Tery willing on this account to deUty my journey; 
as I had thereby ah opportunity^ of seeing Mr £w0on in his 
glory. As soon as the morning drew on, he came into my 
room, and was so good as to invite me to his bowl of punchy 
although he regretted that he could only give me that con- 
temptible drink which, in this country, bore the honoured 
name of a far diffisrent liquor. It was only^ in England 
where good punch could be drunk, and if ever I came to 
see him i^ his own country, he would convince rat tluit he 
knew how to pi^pare, in its best fashion, that divine paiiaoea; 

Not long afterwards, the two other guests whom he had 
invited, made their appearance. -The Amtmann was, like 
EwsoYi, alktle figure, but round as a ball, happy and con- 
tented, with a red snub nose, and large sparkling eyes* * Dr 
Crreeii, on the ccmtvary, was a tall, powerful, and intddle- 
aged man, with a countenance strikingly national, carelesalyi 
yet fiishionably dressed, spiectades on his nose, and a round 
white hat on his head. ' 

• ' Give me sack; that mine eyes may be red,' cried this hero, 
(marchipg up to the innkeeper, whom he seiaed by the 
breast, shaking him heartily.) ' Speak, thou rascally Cam-i 
byses, where are the princesses ? lliere is here a base odour 
of coffee and Bremen cigars, but' no fumigation yet floats on 
the air froni the ambrosial driilk of the gcxLs.' * Have naercy^ 
O chanipioti ! Away with thy hands«— relax' thy potent 
grasp,'' answered the ho6t, coughing, * otherwise, in thine 
ire, thou might'st crush my ribs like aii egg-shell.': < Not 
till thy duties are fblfilled,' replied Dr Green ; 'not before 
the sWeet vapour of punch, ambrosial pundbi, delights our 
nostfiis. Why are thy fhnctions thus delayed? Not till 
then shall I kt thee go, thou most unrighteous host !' 

Now, however, Ewson darted out ferociously against die 
Doctor, crying, * Oreen, ' thou brute, thou rascal !-^Green 
shalt thou be betieath the eye6,-^nay, .thou : shalt be green 
and yellow with grief, if tjiou dost not immediately desist 
from thy shamefbl deeds.' . . ) 

Accordingly, I expected a violent quarrel, and prepiCred 
myself for departure; biit I was for once mistaken. ^In 
contempt, then, of his cowardlv impotence, I simll desist,' 
said the Dtffitbr,/ atid wait patiently for the diviue driiik 
which thou, Ewson, shalt prepare for us.' With thwe words 
he fet go the innkeeper, (who instantly ran out of the room,) 
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teated hikndelf, with the de&ieuYoar of a Cato^ at the tal>le> 
lighted his pipe^ which was ready filled^ and ble^ out great 
y^ limes of smokei 

* la not- all tius as if one w;erejat' tite ^play ?' jmd the good- 
hmnom'ed Aratmaxm^ addressing himself to me* ^ The. -Doc* 
toiV' w^o; generally never l*eads a German book, borrowed 
from IM a, volume of SchlegeHs l^akapeare^ and .since thM 
time«he has> accordipg to- his own expressiony. never ceased 
playing. old weii^known. tunes upon a. stnange cpstsumeBt 
Yo&iBust have observed, that even the iitokeep^ epei^ ia 
measored verse, tbe Doctor having drilled him ibr.that {xiff- 
po6e»'. v^e wasistenrapted by the appearaiioe ^of the Jand* 
lord .witii his pilinch*bowl> ready £lied.witbiiqttoiV:Sti|Qking 
hot; , and. although Green and Ewsonboth awore that it 
was; scarcely drinkable, yet they did npt fafl to swallow glass 
after glass with the greatest expedition ' 

We kept up a tolerable canversatioii* Green, JioweYen 
remained very silent, only nowaad then faUing in with most 
comicaL tontradictions of what other people had said. Thus, 
for example, the Amtmann spoke of the theatce^ at Berlin^ 
and I lesurcd him that the tragedy, hero jidaye4 admirably. 
' That I cannot admit/ said Dr Green* ^ Do you Bot 
think if the actor had performed, mx times better> that -he 
might have been tolerable ?^. Of necessity I could «Qt but 
ansit^er inthe affinnative^.butiWJUi of opinion, that to play 
six .\times better would cost ima a deal ^f unneees^ry 
trodble, as he had already played the part of h^»t (in 
whidtl had already seen hi«a) radst tpovin^y*. * Thia/ 
said Gi^een, ^ quite* passes the. bownd»>of my pevfsq^ioBs. 
The. man, indeed, gives us aU thathe bas: to give* Qan 
he help it if he is by nature aiid de^ny in<dined to be 
stupid? However, 'in his own way,, he has brought the 
art to tolsrable perfection ; therefore one m^st. boat with 
him/ :,:-:. 

ThoAmtmaiiivsatbetnire^n tho two originals, exerting, hi^ 
own particular taient, .wUch was, like.th«l<^ a deDH>B, to 
6xeke them to ^1 scots of folly ; and thus ^e night viFore 
on, till the powerful ambrosia bega^ to bpefiitev 

At ;kst £w^ became ic^ti*avagantly merry* With a 
hoarse, . croj&ing VKMCf» he sung divers nfitionul a#n£% of 
*which I did not understand a word ; but if , the worda were 
likie the music, they miist have be^i every way^d^establet 
Moreover, Jie threw his periwig and co^t throiigh: the nMn- 
^ow into the rourtji and: began to dance k horiipipe, Tfrith 
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such *uituit»nBble ^imacbSy Mid.mi aCyldsa. iiii|»rQattti9kIy 
grotesque^ that I had almost ctpUt my sietei iridi ia%iiing; 
The D^ctory'meftnwhile^ remmiiied obstiiutefy «iriefma» bt/t it 
was dbTietts^ that the stra^est viicons'were pasiing tkroagh 
his brain. He looked upon the punduibawl as a b<it8-fid- 
dle, and iroald not give over playiag upon it ytUti the 
spobn^ to uceotupaxky £wson*B aongs^ tl^ugn the innkeqper 
earnestly entreated of him to desist. 

As for the Amtmann he had always become more and 
more quiet ; at last he tottered away into a corner of the 
room^ where he took a chair, and began to weep bitterly. 
I understood a signal of the innkeeper, and inquired of this 
dignitary the cause of his deep sorrow ? * Alas 1 alas !' said 
he, * the prince Eugene was a great, very great general, and 
yet even he, that heroic prince^ was under the necessity to 
die !' Thereupon he wept more vehemently, so that the tears 
ran down his cheeks. I endeavoured as well as I could to 
console him for the lo^ of this brave hero of the last cen- 
tury, but in vain. 

Dr Green, meanwhile, had seized a great pair of snuffers, 
and with all his might drove and laboured with them to- 
wards the open window. He had nothing less in view than 
to clip the moon, which he had mistaken for a candle. 
£wson, meanwhile, danced and yelled as if he were posses- 
sed by a thousand devils, till at last the underwaiter came, 
with a great lantern, notwithstanding the clear moonlight 
shone into the apartment, and cried out, ^ Here I am, gen- 
tlemen. Now you can march.' 

The Doctor arose, lighted his pipe^ (which he had laid 
aside while the enjoyments of the punch-bowl lasted,} and 
now placed himself right opposite to the waiter, blowing 
great clouds 4nto his face. * Welcome, friend,' cried he, 
' Art thou Peter Quince, who bearest about moonshine, and 
dog, and thorn-bush ? 'Tis I that have trimmed your 
light for you, you lubber, and therefore you shine so 
brightly! Good night then! Much have I quaffed of 
the contemptible juice here denominated ambrosial punch. 
Good night, mine honest host — Good night, mine Py- 
lades !' 

Ewson swore that he would instantly break the head of 
any one who should offer to go home, but no one heeded 
him. On the contrary, the waiter took the Doctor under 
one arm, and the Amtmann, still weeping for Prince 
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Eugene, under the other; and tJius they reeled alcvng 
through the streets, towards the Atnthaus* 

With omsiderable difficulty, we carried the delirious 
Ewson to his own room, where he raged and blew for half 
the night on his flute, so that I could not possibly obtain 
any rest ; nor did I recover from the influences of the mad 
evening, until I found mjrself once more in my travelling 
carriage. 
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GODWIN.* . ' 

' 'throw aside .yotir books of Chemikry, and study 
Godwin on "Necessity/ t&e advice of Mr Wordsworth to 
a student iti tlie temple some thirty years ago, applied to an 
author then enjoying a popularity arising from' circumstances 
which have since contributed to depress his reputation. 
Fame^ whose duration depended on the success of that tragic 
experiment, might naturally be expected to subside as we 
approach an era when the French Revolution can lie re- 

* llie foUewfng ft extracted from the Biograpltical Dii^ionarjr of li?- 
ing Authors. 

WtUiam Godwin, son of Mr J. G. Minister of a congregation of 
DisseBtora at Goestwlck, Norfolk, was educated at the Dissenters' 
CoJlffe^ IKfe HJDxtoQy and IK 177d began to officiate as ministir at Stbw- 
market;, Suffolk, where he contini^ed till 1782, when he laid aside the 
clerical character, removed to London, and determined to pursue literature 
as a profession. In 1797 he was united to the celebrated Mary Wollstone- 
cnft, who died Hie same year. ' His second marriage took plaoe in 1801. 
Some yean'siqce Mr G. opened a bookseller's shop in' Skianer*street 
where he has ushered into the world many very useful works tending to 
facilitate the instruction of youth. Mr G. is said to be the author of 
vwrioos publications to which he has not affixed his name ; his avowed' 
prodontipns are : 

Sketches of History, in nj. Sermons, 12mo^ 1782^ --rEnquiry concerning 
Pditicid Justice and its Influence on general Virtue and Happiness, 4to, 
1793L 8d edit. 8 vols. Svo, 1797;-*TfaiB£s as the;f Ate, or the Adventures 
of Caleb Williams. S vols. 1794.— Cursory Sketches on th^ Charge 
dcUvtrid by Lord Chief Justice Eyre to the Grand Jury, Oct. 2, 1794s 
8vo.— ^Tlie Enquirer ; Reflections on Education, Mannei*s, and Litera- 
ture» la a series at Essays, 8vo, IT^.-^Memoirs of (Mary Wollstonecratlt,) 
the Author of a Vindication of the Riehto of Woman, 8vo, J796 — 
St Leon, a fale of the 16th century, 4 vols. 1799.— Antonio, a tragedy, 
ISOl.— Thoipghts'ooc^Mlned by the nerasal of Dr Parr's Spital SermoH*! 
being a reply to the attacks of Dr r., M. Mackintosh, and others, 8vo. 
1601,-*-The Hilt of the Life and Age o/ Geotfrv Chaucer, 2 vo]f. 4to,' 
180S. 2d edit. 4 vols. 8vo, 1804.— Fleet iifood, or New Man of Feeling, 
3 vols. 1805.— Faulkner, a tragedy, 8vo, 1807.— Essay on Sepulchres,' 
8vo» J809.— A History of the Cosnmoawealth of England has lately ap-^ 
peared. 
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garded without the sanguine hopes of the visionary, or the 
delusive transport 'with which its dawning was hailed by the 
philanthropist. Other causes may have assisted in throw- 
ing premature obscurity over his name as a fearless specula- 
tor; but it is not with Mr Godwin as author of the far 
famed Enquiry concerning Political JuHice that we have at 
present to deal. The soundness or fallacy of opinions there 
promulgated can furnish matter of censure or of praise only 
to the moralist and politician: his merits as a Novelist 
interest a far more comprehensive dass. As the author of 
Caleb Williams his name is fiimiliar in every quarter of 
civilized Europe, and wiU continue to be mentioned with 
respect' while man takes an interest in the delineation of 
human character modified by events so strange as to border, 
on improbability, yet narrated with an air of such seeming 
reality as to silence every doubt — ^to make the reader, as it 
were, an eyewitness of all he is perusing, and to hurry 
him on without power to resist the fascination. It is seldom 
that a writer, taking part in disputes only of transient 
interest, produces a work, as in the present instance, to be 
universally relished after the circumstances from which it 
originated have passed into oblivion. Caleb Williams was 
at first intended as a satire on local usages ; but its author 
has gone beyond his immediate object, and addressed him- 
self to feelings which are permanent as hupaan nature. It 
has evidently been composed with a view to demcmstrate 
the probability of being brought to the gallows for a theft 
or a murder of which we may be innocent as the child un- 
born. Yet, though such a proposition be all but consolatory 
to the reader, and although a fiction intended to support 
^en an instructive maxim must ever be of questionable 
. .mierit, it were difficult to name a work which excites so 
sjtrong ^n interest. The author may often reason fallaciously 
on the motives of his actors — ^his facts may be improbable, 
and his characters inconsistent, — ^but the reader, lost in sas- 
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pense^ perceives not these defecte till all mystery has been 
cleared away* The character of Falklahd .' is one of the 
finest ever drawn by a novelist and so original that few have 
succeeded in copying his inventor. Actuated as he bad 
ever been by the most chivalrous motives^ it may be difficult 
to conceive how he coidd so suddenly bave become a mid* 
night assassin ; but, to the reader, this improbability is fully 
compensated by the fearful and engrossing conflict whicb 
it produces in his bosom.*— In St Leon there is a ^.failing: 
oflT so glaring that, but for .the character of Bethlehem 
Gabor, one not previously informed would have some diffi** 
culty in tracing it to the author o£ Caleb Wittiams, The 
peculiarities of the Radcliflfe. school are here carried to their, 
utmost extent. Terror predominates to such a degree, that; 
before concluding, the reader determines to wonder no 
longer at that which is intended to be marvellous. In the 
earlier part, however, we meet with some redeeming traits. 
The description of St Leon's visits to the grave of his noble-r 
minded. parent, of his feelings on commencing his career in- 
arms at the siege of Pavia— of his domestic bliss when united 
to the saint-like Marquesite^ — and his despair when ruined at 
the gambling table, will long be impressed on the most 
careless readers. The whole of a passage describing the 
terrific thunder-storm which threatened desolation and ruin 
to his little property^ is scarcely excelled by the most 
sublime descriptions in any of our poets ; and the landscape' 
as it appeared on the approach of day, with that which* 
greets : him on escaping from a Spanish prison, will as 
frequently recur to the reader's imagination as any scene 
to be met with in fiction.—- F/ee^fiHXxf might have been more 
&vourably received were it not designated by the most 
inapplicable aUat ever introduced into a title*page. In it 
we become acquainted with one who is indeed a new Man 
of Feeling; fior he who has been accustomed to associate 
with his ideas of such a character, the amiable virtues and' 
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'dtsmteresiediiclnevolencebf aHtrley, vfrfU sexmbe convinced 
that Fleetwood is in every thing his opposite. Hatrley, 
while ntft in^ntible of hit Ofwn diitresnei^ f^ls ftcatery for 
fitoBe'of others; but big intended pr6tot3rpe lives only to' 
gratify hiflf ourn wants, reckless of the 'misery he may otca- 
sion to those whose happiness should be dear to biiki. Bent 
on self^gratification, he does not once end^vour to advance 
the general welfare of mankind, or to promote the enjoy- 
ment of individuals widi wliotn he Ifif more intimately con - 
neeted- Dissatisfied under misfortunes which a tnaSk of 
pHtfcifriLe leottld dwrlook, and fretful under triWal di^p* 
poiritments, the reader, instead of sympathieing in his mighty 
grievances, views them rather as fit objects for ridicule or 
Qontempt ; wlule the laboured eztrara^anc^ of language and 
sentiment soon beeomes monotonous, and furnialies but an 
indifferent substitute for that delseacy'ofdeacription which,' 
in other wri^r^, brings before us the most minute and 
evaneAcent duides of fed|ng.-^Wben we characterise Man- 
depUfe aa portraying, with admirable fi&Iity,- the fbeiings 
2|nd' crimed, the inj tines $xid vanitieis, of one who is neither 
altog^dier rational nor deisidedly insane, and add that' we 
prize it more tban any other of Ma Godwin's fictitious 
wfking^, it may be necessa'ry to give some reason for hold- 
ing .m opinion so different froni' that entertained by liigh 
authorities. In elegance and purity of style it &f excels 
eyery similar work, and may, indeed^ be regarded as one of 
t^e finest spedn^ns of ^ English undefiled' that has lately 
appeared. ^ It abounds with reflections which would not be 
misplaced in the gravest philosophidd trei^jse; exporessed, 
too, in language so coipprehensive and bahnonibus that they 
are retained long after we m»y be wiable to trace them to 
their original. The minu^ account of an Irish knassacre 
and the detail of certain rel^ious opinbns^ perhaps the most 
tiresome parts of the book, throw much light im the malady 
^ the unhappy being who relates them, and are amply 
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redeemed by the intereatiiig episode of Audlej Mandeville^ 
an estimate of the personal and literary character of the ' 
celebrated Earl of Shafte8bury> and an eloquent eulogium on: 
Poetry put into the month of a .schooi-boy. Though> 
strictly of a private nature^ the tale is so closely interwoven- 
with the history of Cromwell's time as to give to the whole 
an air of reality. Its express purpose is to show how the 
concurrence of a variety of causes operates in forming a 
character; and though Mandeville^ depraved in understand- 
ing and way ward in temper, would form no enviable com- 
panion in real life, whoever can submit to such a course of 
morbid anatomy will find his thoughts, his hoipea, and his> 
fears, portrayed with a skill which supersedes the ta^cessity 
of searching for his representative in society. The author is 
80 familiar with the darkest passions of the humaahearl;^ 
that he seems to take a pleasure m .sporting with the^beiaif 
of his own creating, as if to astonish us by th«i depfth bt 
self-caused wretchedness to which he can reduce him, A1-* 
though the gloomy style^ characteristic of the works alneady, 
mentioned, is here.employed to an extenjt which must maki^ 
it a seal^ book to niany, yet 'we meet with occasion^ 
descriptions of scenery so beauti£ul that we pause on' theni 
for a time, and glimpses of beings, so attractive that we can«7 
not but deplore an aberration'of intellect which: disquaitified 
Mandeville for enjoying the society. of such a sister as 
Harriet and of such friends as the Montagues. But wealth j 
influence, high-birth^-^^U, in 8hort> that the world regardii 
as ensuring happiness— 4ire, by some unhappy alchemy, per** 
verted into the very sources of his discomfort. His fate 
appears so intimately allied to that of the accomplished and 
winning Clifibrd, that he conceives felicity to await him only 
when he shall have removed the involuntary cause of his 
misery. By a strange fatality, appearances sometimes favour 
an erroneous impression that Clifford is actuated by a desire 
of thwarting the projects and humbling tlie pretensions ofi 
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his self-ooAstitated riVal. Thus, after Mandeville' faftd la- 
boured to obtain that envied appbintm«it, Clil9rd is Homi* 
nated Secretary to Sir Joseph WagstaflT; and, while thus 
employed^ acts a part in the following adventure xelated in 
his own woirds. ....... 

ESCAPE OF A ROYALIST OENBBAL. 

Tuf: unfortunate- issue of t;he galkut runderti&in^ oif Sir 
Joseplii* Wag^tajST and C^liQnel Penruddock is sufficiently 
known. It b.egan under the happiest auspices ; but unfor- 
tunate differences that arose between the leaders speedily led 
to the most disastrous reverse. 

. After our remreat from S]ali9bjaiy» w^ baited Ibr a short 
time at pUndford, an4. ther^ .cau5ed..kiag cWl«3. to be 
proclaimed in^ the marketrplace. This w^, however,, the last 
show of prosperity that attended us. We had the good 
Irishes of many ; but insurgents ^t appear ta be on the 
ir^ieatt i|r« x^t lik^y rto b^' r^cmi^d jn t£^ir D9n|]y|^Fs» Tb^ 
characters of Penruddock ,9^ Sir Joseph were, i^trongly eon- 
tntste4 with each Qther : the former had every qu^dity that 
obuld do honour to a gentleman^ but he was not thoroughly 
penetrated, as Sir Joseph wa^ who* had learned tlierudi- 
mmU of his m in the war^of Qepm^jfi ^ith^tb%pii|i<*pl€?8 
^the n^ilitary^pr^es^on. A% Salisbury pur^rinc^ftl com- 
mander had conceived a plan of proceeding of the most de- 
cisive sort, the only one that eould have led' to a saecessful 
termiiiation; and in this ha- had been counteracted by the 
^umsne.scri:y>le$of Peiv*addoqk. As Sir Joseph knew hfiw 
to take advantage of the tide, when it was at uie highest^ so 
the same perspicacity of judgment led him Instantly to per- 
ceive when the chance of benefit was gone. On our leaving 
Bhindford^ and even before, be was thoroughly aware that 
Pur case was desperate. He called together the officers, and 
told them this, earnestly pressing them not to throw them- 
selves away upon a vain point of honour, but to do, as be- 
came men engaged, in the service of their king, to save their 
lives from the vengefmce of tbQ tyrani* .and ires^ve their seal 
and their talents for some .occasion, where they might be of 
substantial advantage. Penruddock, on the contrary, being 
once engaged, could not endure to throw up the undertaking, 
an d urged that, by going fartlier westward, we should try 
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what yeji eould l^ done ^kfa Ihe geoihtaaSaa of Deyonphtre 
and Cornwall. Herp then. tb« ktders of the expedition di* 
vided ; Sir Jbdephj and the most distinguished military cha- 
racteirs^ vrididreMf, [and nought -their safety in disper^ioiif 
The eountiry-*gent)eHi«n and their. fbUowers kept together^ 
reached South Molton to the nlimha* of abolit two hundred^ 
and «ket the reward of their perseVeranee dn the eleafiidd. 

I continued with Sit Joseph^ to whose person 1 was by 
virtue of ray •appoinfioaeM attached. I will not trouble you 
with any of our adventurdi, .tiU we t^me to the house of a 
Mr Laudseer^ near the.coast of Devon8hire> whose wi£& was 
a distant relation ^ iftiy mot^her^ liftuds^er was hiinself an 
adherent* of the exi4:uig ^^erninent ; his wife was stion^y 
attacfaied^o the exiled family. It happaied that Laudeefar 
had been abs^H' fer some years^ on a^ coranajssian whioh'the 
repuUicai^ had giv^^hpaKtooneof the nortbetn courts, but 
was expected on his retutn in a few wefeka. The fugitives 
from Salisbury were now diased ahnost from house to house ; 
they were dtsappOinted-of-a vesbd^ whieh they had expeeted 
to havefoimd at>X4ym0i»tb>'tl9ady to csisry them c^;' Captain 
Unto^-Cc^ke in particujidri a man wholly destitute of hMouf 
and hamanity^ iitab mpstasdidudut^in hunting them outfran 
their hidingHplaces* It happened . in one instance; that Sir 
Joseph^ havi^ig alvead Jr ^nearly exhausted thepi^otediori of 
the loyal houses in ib0 ne^bourhood, seemed to be driven 
in a maBBtfr-t;^ ^ ks^ (extrenutjr. In thib ^oonjunoture it 
oecuo^fto me to;tbink ^ Mrs l^audseer^ whose house 
would be leto exposed to the ; jealcm^ of the^ mifitary, on 
account 'Of ha: husband's being ia the employm^ift of f^M 
preaept rulers. On my YepresentaticHi I was. commilsidned 
to F^air to this kdy, .imd^ confident in her loyalty, to pro^ 
pode> without any disgfiise, that she should rec^ye Sir Joaepb 
Wagstaff into her houaer 1^1 otoeof the Vessels should be <Us^ 
coyered, whidi were'kAown- to be hovering on tiie oeart i^r 
the purpose of pairyingroff the fugitives to France* Mrs 
Le^daeer i^adUy enteroA into my ppopolal)^ and ohiserred; 
that the most effectual way in whidb ishe, cOuH serve thia 
gent)4m«n> wasao're^it^'him as if he Jiad heeh hsir ha»- 
band. She ad^d,' liM no^e of the B^tvmiti in her house 
knew Laudseer's person^ he havihg Ubetk ivlith him in .hie 
emb^s^y two <Hr:lhre!9 ^ 4bo^ Ihat: had been longeist estab<* 
lished in the- family. . Her houa^ Wajs too small to affiotd 
her any 'mean* of i[)oneealmentj but if she received ^Sir 
Josqph in tlipoptfn,B9«i}oer, it wtmid be sinipbaBible for .any 
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one to cmiceive that be was a malignant in disguise. With 
this proposal^ then^ I hastened back to my principal^ bj 
whom it was accepted without an instant's hesitation. It was 
farther concerted that Sir Joseph should sleep in the house 
o£ a neighbouring tenant^ on the pretext that the p<^tical 
differences which had arisen between Mrs Laudseer and her 
spouse^ indisposed her^ at least for the present^ from receiy- 
ing him with the unreserve and cordiality of a wife. 

This was a busy day with us. Sir Joseph was no sooner 
installed in his new character, than Captain Croke arrived 
in pursuit of him, satisfied that he was somewhere in this 
very neighbourhood. Sir Joseph had just had time to put 
off his- travelling disguise, and to equip himself in the habi- 
liments of the person he represented, which were in the 
highest style of puritanical formality. Among the many 
convivial qualities of my patron, one was that he was on ad- 
mirable mimic ; and he assumed the drawl and canting lan- 
gU2^e of a thorough Brownist in such perfection, as upon 
a less critical occasion would have risqued that Mrs Laud- 
seer and myself should have died with laughter. Captain 
Croke was completely the dupe of the scene. He warmly 
congratulated the supposed Laudseer on his unexpected ar- 
rival; asked him many questions respecting the court he 
had visited, to all which Sir Joseph, who had seen the 
world, answered with consummate address ; and in fine, ear- 
nestly inquired how soon he would set Out for Lond<»i, to 
give an account to his employers of the success of his em* 
bassy. My principal, who thoroughly enjoyed this scene, 
and would hardly have been prevented from enjoying it, if 
he had seen a scaffold prepared for him the m<»nent he 
quitlted it, went on to overact his part. He pressed Captain 
Croke so earnestly to dine with him, that at last the republi- 
can yielded. He said he would first make a circuit of some 
of the neighbouring mansions, in search of that villain^ the 
rebel commander, and would then return ; leaving in the 
mean time one of his sergeants with us, as security for the 
performance of his promise. 

• Croke had no sooner turned his back upon us, than a 
courier arrived, with the unwelcome intelligence, that the 
true Laudseer had taken land at Ufracombe, and might be 
expected to reach his own dwelling in the course of an hour. 
The sergeant was Itickily in the subles -at the receipt of this 
message, and was therefore unacquainted with ito import 
Sir Joseph and J, now thoroughly alannedy .prepared for im- 
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mediate departure. • The conjuncture was portentous. 
Croke would be back in less than three hours, and would 
then detect the cheat that had been imposed upon him. The 
sergeant, if he were a fellow of any adroitness, would dis- 
cover the trick sooner ; and he and the true Laudseer would 
set on foot a pursuit after us, before we had almost commenced 
our flight. We cursed the hour when we entered this dan- 
gerous abode, and still more the ill-timed and ill- indulged 
humour of Sir Joseph, that had fixed upon us the return of 
that notorious rebel-hunter> Croke. 

Laudseer, however, instead of following his avant- courier 
in an hour, arrived in a few minutes after him^ and to our 
utter confusion entered the parlour, just as we were taking 
our sad and hurried leave of his wife. The sergeant had now 
caught up the intelligence, that another person, claiming to 
be the owner of the house, had arrived ; and, as in duty 
bound, he entered the parlour at the same time with the 
stranger, that he might see every thing with his own ^yes^ 
and draw his own conclusions. An extraordinary scene en- 
sued. Here were two Mr Laudseers, both dressed in the 
same habiliments, and each asserting his rights as master of 
the house. The newly arrived demanded, with a haughty 
and a furious tone, what was the meaning of all he saw ? Sir 
Joseph, with admirable composure, and with the most edify- 
ing and saint-like tone and gesture, requested the intruder 
to moderate his anger, and to quit a dwelling- where he had 
not the smallest right to be found. Mrs Laudseer was ap- 
pealed to, and decided for Sir Joseph as her true husband. 
After much wrangling and violence, I proposed that the ser- 
geant should retire to the outside of the door for a few 
minutes, till the dispute was settled. I then desired Sir 
Joseph to withdraw into the inner room, and leave me and 
my cousin alone with the new-comer. 

This arrangement was no sooner effected than I lost no 
time, in laying before Laudseer the true state of the case, 
and imploring his compassion. I told him, that his unex- 
pected guest was no other than the gallant Sir Joseph Wag- 
staff, who had been totally defeated, in his insurrection, was 
flying before a merciless enemy, and desired no n^ore than 
to escape with life to his master in France, whose cause was 
now totally desperate and hopeless, I put it to him as pap- 
thetically as I could, whether he could reconcile it to the 
honourable disposition I had ever known in him, with his 
own hands to deliver up to the scaffold a g^itleman, who 
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t^laimed the sacf ed hoUpitality of his rodf. I flatteiied bi^ 
for (fispositions folr irnich he wai not i^i9iarkal>te> thirt i 
tnight wake the enfibers of humanity in his breast Mj 
coilisin joined her entreaties to mine; but hfe wa# st^lfed 
against all she could say fVom anger that> at first The&An^ 
after an absence of years, she should have denied that M 
was her husband. I interposed here. I observed that, 
Croke's sergeant being present, this 'Was k cruel ndc^sity 
imposed on the lady, and that, if she had fatterSd in ^e 
least, it would^ have cost a gentleman his Hfb^ who hiid 
thrown himself ujxjh her generosity. It fortunately Bap- 
pen^, that I had more than once speiit some V^k^, Whth 
quite k boy, under the ro6f of this Laitd^eer ; and liM 
always been his speci&l favourite. He ended th^rislbl*<fe 
with con^ssing, that he could deny nothing to brs ^[M. 
play-fellow, who had niade him merry a thousand tim^y 
when his heart was roost iBi prey to constitutional iMe«* 
lancholy. 

The next question was, hoW my iJommanding dflh;^ 
couM be niost effi^unlly serened fVom his bldod-tki)pfelty 
pursuers. And here I boldly buggeMed, that iio tii^lShod 
could adequately answer the purpose, tinless thAt tff -s&pi. 
porting and carrying through the deception thatliad all^eiidy 
i>een practised : Sir Joseph must still be affirmed to b^ the 
true Laudseer. * And what then am 1 ?" rejoined th*- 
republican. * Consider, my dear Sir,*, said I, etitreatii^ly ; 
-^ it is but for a day ; and it is fot the life df a gehtleitiAn m 
distress; what good will it do you to take away liis lif^?' 
, -^ And wbat then am I ?* repeated my kinsman with ii3bpA- 
tience. ' Why you, Sir, must persoiiate Sir Joseph/ 

Laudseer istarted back three piAces at the pl*opofcili^. 
^ And shall I, one of the known diampions c^the Ub^ni^s 
of England, for an instaht il^sume the name, and tiet the psr*- 
•s<jn of one of its destrbyfers ? Of a cavAlier ? of a malfgiiAit ? 
of a Teprdbsite ? No, Lionel ; no ibonsideration on earai shall 
induce me to sobBlii^ to such a degradation. Let 3^ar 
-general be gone ; I Hvill do him no hUrm ; I will uste no 
theanS for purdfuing him.' 

' Do liot deceive yourself, s^e^t kInMaf)/ rejdifted I. 
' If you do iidt prdtctet him, i£ ydu do not leiid yotifllsetf 
-for a i^w hduris to his preservation, you are his desiVdJ^K 
The infernal Crdke is within a short distance; his sesf^^tot 
is on tbe other side the dodr. No earthly ipower cait shv^ 
^»s from the tyraril.' 
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While I vag y^t speakipg^ S^ Josepb opened the door^ 
and ca^e gut of the inner room. ^ Thank yo^, Clifford,' 
said he I ^ ^ thousand thanks to thi^ gop^ lady ; I thank yq^. 
tpo, Mr Laudseer, for a3 much kindness and forbearance as 
yoi^ have professed towards me. But life is not iprorth 
accepting on thesQ terma; I will never disgrace the n^fl^r. 
whose livery I wear ; whether I liy^ or die, it shall be with 
the galh^itry which, I trust, has hitherto mar]f:ed all my 
a^iosi^. CliSordy pal| in the s^geant I' 

* No/ replied I. ^ For this pnce I must take i^on me 
to ^sqhey you, Sir Joseph* If this gentleman/ pointing to 
Lai^dsi^ev, ' is ine:^pr9ble, at least the deed of stf rrendering 
yq^f a str^ngf r^ n|ider his own roof, i^l^all be his.' And, a% 
1 spoii^^, I advanc^f^ towards the bell, that I might order the 
sergeant to be called in. ' This is the gentleman/ added J, 
tgr^^ng ^ Jli^d^er for the last time^^ ' whose iiead( you are 
1iy your own act ta cause to roll on the; scaffold.' 

There is something in the sight of a^ humai^ creatu^re,. 
i^pm whom you are yqurself called on to pronounce a sen-^ 
ten.oe of 4^h, tliat produces the most terrible recoil in 
9v^y hvojf^afiL bpsom* A man pught to be a judge by hi§ 
9%;e, ilfi^p pan do this> and then sit down gaily, and with ^ 
gaqd appetite to ^is dinner. But Laudseer had never be^n. 
4 judge. Sir Jp/seph Wagstaff stood bfefore him. I thought 
J hs^ njBver seen so perfect ^ gentleman, with fo franl: ^d 
prepossessing a cpuntens^c^, and an ^ir sq unassuming an4 
y^t fp a^siured, ^ was presented before me ^t th^t moopent. 
i^l^ self-command, by no mean? resembling a stoical api^thy 
an4 indifference^ but insipired by an unexaggerated yiew of 
all the circumst^i^ces, cpmbin^d i^ith \irhait he felt 4ue to hif 
owi^ lipnoifrji^ that displayed itself in his visage and attitude, 
w«^ deeply impressive* There i^a^ but a moment, a slight 
artusulati^qx) pf the t^^ipi^n voice, tha.i iifevn^ned betweei^ mm 
and d?ath. 

' He 9ball no^ die/ said Laud^eer. ' Do with me a^ yQ\\ 
ple^jse. Ife shall be Lauc}gieer ; I >yill be WagstaC I have 
9ply ^hi^ mornwig set my fopt, m, Epglisb ground after an 
^bsi^qce of year^, and my first ^omi^-act shall be one, th^t it 
may please me at other time^^ an4 in the hour pf my agony 
tp recollect' 

This qtpital pc^int being settled, th^ rest was ^^y. We 
9a]led in the sergeant, but for i^ diffident purpose than t^ad 
been spoken of an instant befqr^. Laud^eer stated to hin^ 
thut he was in reality Sir Joseph Wagstaff; that, hearing 
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that the master of the house was absent on the continent, 
and being in the greatest distress for a hiding-place^ he had 
thought this a good opportunity, for prevailing on a lonely 
female to afibrd him a brief protection. But all his hopes 
had been blasted, by finding the maister of the house arrived 
a few hours before him, who was - too much devoted to the 
protectoral government to consent to give him the smallest 
harbour. He was therefore reduced to make a virtue of 
necessity ; and delivering his sword into the hands of the 
officer, he added, ' I am your prisoner,' use me well.'; The 
sergeant repeated to him the deceitful' cant that had been 
employed to the other prisoners, aiid told him that he had 
nothing to fear, for he would find himself included with 
Penruddock, in the capitulation that had been made at 
Southmolton. 

The arrangement of the affair was now in our hands. 
Laudseer was constituted a prisoner, as Sir Joseph Wag- 
staff; and we, of course, took care to secure for him as good 
treatment as we could. The place of his confinement was a 
summer-house in the garden, with one sentinel, Captain 
Croke's sergeant, at the door, and another, who was really 
one of his own servants, beneath the single window of his 
apartment. This was one of his new household — the old 
servants had remained with his baggage, when he pressed 
forward on the spur, and had come home alone. Captain 
Croke speedily arrived from his cruise without any success ; 
but he was transported to find the commanding officer in 
custody at his return. We sent the prisoner his dinner 
from his own table; and in the course of the afternoon 
Captain Croke and Sir Joseph, who, as I before said, was 
delighted with his talents for mimicry, and who had caught 
some fresh hints from the brief intercourse he had had with 
his original, became the best friends in the world. The 
next day we learned that the vessel we had been in search 
of was ready ; and we embraced the opportunity to depart, 
while Croke was out for his morning's ride. We took a 
brief and constrained leave of Laudseer, whom Sir Joseph 
emphatically thanked for his generous self-denial and cle- 
mency. • I had the pleasure to see my commanding officer 
safe on board: here my commission ended: I returned 
straight to my mother, and am therefore unable to tell you 
how Croke and the ambassador settled their accounts, when 
the necessity for deception existed no longer. 
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SMOLLETT.* 

bo6l, «pfim«4 about itm ssme^ ^mp m Fi^dutg** Ttm Jon^ ; 
aii4 f9ti% h»^^ wv^ O^pve ntpdw^ fV^r yfi^ i| : bvJt thw 



* Sm^Bctt WW httnk \n Dambaytonshln, in ]m,-r-cdiioKl«d 9p nargwa 
at GlawoWji-p-and spent die greater, part of (lis life iu LoQdony^F^aoportinf 
himaelrinoTe by bis pen tbiui bbr proreuiion.' "He died in the neigliboiir- 
bopd of Lf^boni in 1771. Hia irorba wsx9 ;-* Advice, a Satircv 174^— 
Reproof, a Satrre, 1747.— Riulerick Raatfom, 1748.— The Ri^cide, a 
Trimif, i^49.,4.F«Mrw PlcWfc mh-rAn PwfW the EiffermJ U^ 
of Water. 1752.— Ferdinand Count Fathom, 17dS.— Don Quixote, trana- 
hited, 175&— ComfieBdioift ef ¥oyafea, iQtMf, 7 rol8.-r-Tha tUpdtak, a 
ComMfaFi 17$7.r-^A Complete Qi^ry of England, 1757-8, 4 Tola. 4to.— 
Sir Lalflicelot Greavee, 1762.— The Present ^te o^ all Nations, 1764, 
fi| X^q-Tiv^s tbooHgh Franca mad Italy, 1766.— The Adventoreft of «a 
Atoin, 17p9. — Humphry Clinker, 1771.— -Besides these, he was engaged in 
naaoji spiedlatkms or the Iwatettmb anA vroi^ v^riftitf 9rtic|ei \n fl^e 
pericM^pals of the daj. He was also the foipder of * The Critical Review,' 
whieh he eonduetedT f«v seveial yean with a spirit then new in the aanala 

<|f CfftJ|B|8|^ 

'^e person of Smollett, as described by Dr Anderson, was stout antt 
^rfRrffPPffrt^oMd ; ^|a umpfeiiuMe engapiog, his mtmnet referred, wit^ 
a c^rtaip bit ofdignity that seemed to indicate that he was not unconscious 
of his owB powers; He was of a dispoaitioa huiinaBe and gieneroas» and 
wfbs i^p^ like Goldsmith, to assist the unfortunate beyond wliat his cir^ 
cunistances could justify. Though few bonld penetrate with more acute- 
M| i^to character, yet none vas more given to overlook misconduct 
wnen'attended with misfortune. As nothing was more abhorrent tb his 
mtttixn, Han p^jrtnesfi nr iqtnieiipf^ low thing? coB}d render hipn po^te 
ipdisnant than a cold reception. Fi-ee from vanity, he had a consider- 
able ehare of pride, and great sensibility; hia pas^ns were easily moved, 



and ^ impetuous w^n routed ; be could not conce^ his contempt of 
miiy, his detestation of traad, nor refrain from proclaiming his'incngna- 
" eraie«w>p* TbQU|di h^ ptiase^fed a versa- 
k he could accommodate to every character, 



tipn agaPl^it P^rf^. ineti^ce of eraie«w>p* TbQU|di h^ ptiase^fad a vmi- 
tility of style ift writing, which I * ' * 



he had no anmleness in hit conduct. He could neitherftoop to fmpose on. 
credulity, nor numour caprice. He was of an intrepid* independant, im- 
prudent disposition, equally inoapable of deedt and adulallen^ apd more 
dispeeed ^ cultivate the a^ua|i^tancf of tbpa^ h^ eould f^e than of those 
who could serve hixli* 

RS 
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may be accounted for^ from the circumstance that Smollett 
was quite a young man at the time, whereas Fielding's man- 
ner must have been formed long before. The style of Ro- 
derick Random, though more sdiolastic and elaborate, is 
stronger and more pointed than that of Tom Jones ; the in- 
cidents follow one another more rapidly (though it must be 
confessed they never comci in such a throng, or are brought 
out with the same dramatic facility) ; the humour is broader, 
and as effectual ; and there is very nearly, if not quite, an 
equal interest excited by the story. What then is it that gives 
the superiority to Fielding ? It is the superior insight into the 
i^rings of human character, atiid the constant development of 
that character through every change of circumstance. Smol- 
lett's humour often arises from the situation of the persons, 
or the peculiarity of their external ' appearance, as, from 
Roderick Random's carrotty locks, which hang down over 
his shoulders like a pound of candles, or Strap's ignorance 
of London, and the blunders that follow from it. There is 
a tone of vulgarity about all his productions. The inci- 
dents frequently resemble detached anecdotes, taken from a 
newspaper or magazine ; and, like those in Gil Bias, might 
happen to a hundred other characters. He exhibits only 
the external accidents and reverses to which human life is 
liable — ^not ' the stuff* of which it is composed. He seldom 
probes to the quick, en* penetrates beyond the surface of 
his characters: and therefore he leaves no stings in the 
minds of his readers, and in this respect is far less interest- 
ing than Fielding. His novels always enliven,^ and never 
tire us : we take them up with pleasure, and lay them down 
without any strong feeling of regret. We look on and 
laugh, as spectators of an amusing though inelegant scene, 
without closing in with the combatants, or being made par- 
ties in the event. We read Roderick Random as an enter- 
taining story ; for the particular accidents and modes of life 
which it describes, have ceased to exist ; but we regard Tom 
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Jones as' a real history ; because the * author never stops * 
short of those essential principles which lie ait the bottom of^ 
all our actions, and in which we feel an immediate interest ;' 
— inlus et in cute. — Smollett excels most as the lively cari-- 
caturist: Fielding as the exact painter and profound meCa-* 
physician. We are £stv from maintaining, that this account > 
applies uniformly to the productions of these two writers ; 
but we think that, as far as they essentially differ, what 
we have stated is the general distinction ' between them. • 
Roderick Random is the purest of Smollett's novels ; we nieiui 
in point of style and description. Most of the incidents 
and characters are supposed to have been taken from the 
events of his own life ; and are therefore "truer to nature.' 
There is a rude conception of generosity- in some of his' 
characters, of whidi Fielduig seems to have beeii indB^ble ; 
his amiable persons being merely good-natured. It is'owing 
to this, we think, that Strap is superior to Partridge ; and 
there is a heartiness and warnith of feeling in some' of the 
scenes between Lieutenant Bowling and his' nephew, which' 
is beyond Fielding's power of impassioned writing. ' The 
whole of the scene on shipboard is a most admiral^le and 
striking picture, and, we imagine^ very little, if at allexag* 
gerated, though the interest it excites is of a very unpleasant 
kind. The picture of the little profligate French Friar, who 
was Roderick's travelling companion^ and of whom he al-* 
ways kept to the windward, is one of Smollett's most master-' 
ly sketches. Peregrine Pickle is no great favourite of burs, 
and Launcelot Greaves was not worthy of the genius of the' 
author. 

" Humphiy Clinker and Count Fathom are both equally 
admirable in their way. Perhaps the. former is the most 
pleasant gossipping novel that ever was written-r-that which, 
gives the most pleasure, with the least effort .to the reader.' 
It is quite as amusing as going the jourfiey could have' 
been^ and we have just as good an idea of what happened, 
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op th^ r^i a^ if i|re )^d bi^fQ of ti^^t ^rt^. ^nxofhsy 
C5ynker brafc^f if^ ¥fto»t eatq^iij^^j and ^ awe^t^^rtt 
Wioifr^ Jen]fiiiS; nearly ^ g^Q^ A(attliei9F l^iw^ki 
tbAHg^ ^9% altogQthtr original, ii| exce^ently ftHppoT^^ and 
sea^jm to bfti^e beep the protfit jp^ of Sip A^^tbony Al>^lute 
i|^ th^ Itiy^l^l* Bill; lisiQiiha^ ia the f^w^r Qf t)ie floek. 
^ia t^9«cie]m^Q9» in ^gument ijf not np d^igWul t^tfy^re- 
l|i,^9tk>n of bi^ Ipgiqal severity, vfbpi) h^ findji ^^i^ fioNFtune 
iftdipviflg with tb^ wjnlry sn^ilefif of |i|?8 Ta^lha 15¥at«PDl>l«- 
Tkk^ is tfie be^ prese|*y^d, aful xa^^ original ai all Sc^Uett'a 
(^r^i^ra. T|i^ veaeqiblAncQ of Dqn Q^ixofe is o^^ just 
opQugb tf> vnfLke i| interesting \o the critical re^derj, ^4t)iout 
gWvf^ ofi^inQs ^o ai)y bp^y elp?. The m^eQency £|n4 ^^ 
ip thi^ novels are what must; be i^lowe4 to all Spaollett's 
vrHipga- The subject and cbarjict^ai in Ceunt Fathom 
V^i W g^nernl^ exceedingly disgusti[\g : the stpry i? ^Iso 
iq^n oijit to ^ degree of tediousness in the serioqs, «n4 sen- 
tji^aent?! parts} but there i?» more powfr of writin|f pcca- 
syw^^lUy ^lown in it tb^ in mf of hii? VQ^ks, We Beed 
Qp)y refer tft tb© fiae and bitter irony of tbe Coun^'a ad- 
dr^gs to the QQuntry of bisance^^s onlapding in England; 
tp the robber ^c^ne in tb^ fprei^t, vhiqb h^ never he^n sur- 
p?^ss^.4; t9 the Parisian awindler, who peraojoat^s i^ raw 
^English Ceijntry iSquire (We§teri» i? tamei in the fompari- 
aqp) ; and to tbe story of the ^edijiction m tbe weist of Engr 
laud* We sboqld h^ve some difficulty to point out, in anjr 
sLi^qr^ p{i9Sft£[^ written ¥fitb vm^ forw and nature than 
th*^." 

LiSMARAGO. 

A tall^ meagre figure, answering/ with his horse, tlie descrip- 
tion of Don Quixote mounted on Ro2inante« appeared in 
tb^ twiligbt 2|t the it^l door, wb8e my aunt apd Liddy stood 
at a wipdp^ in jjie diiving XQonx^ Jie wore a, coat, tbe plotb 
of which had once been scarlet, trimmed with pranden- 
burgs^ now totally deprived of their metal, and he had hol- 
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ster-caps and housing of the satne stuff and same antiquity. 
Perceiving ladies at the window above^ he endeavoured to 
dismount with the most gra(;eful air he could assume ; but 
the ostler neglecting to hold the stirrup when he wheeled 
off his right foot> and stood with his whole weight on the 
other^ the girth unfortunately gave way^ the saddle turned^ 
down came the cavalier to the ground^ and his hat and peri- 
wig falling off displayed a head-piece of various colours^ 
patched and plastered in a woeful condition — The ladies at 
the window above shrieked with affright^ on the supposition 
that the stranger had received some notable damage in his 
fall; but the greatest injury he had sustained arose from the 
dishonour of his descent, aggravated by the disgrace of ex- 
posing the condition of his cranium ; for certain plebeians, 
that w^re about the door, laughed aloud^ in the belief that 
the captain had got either a scald head> or a broken head,' 
both equally opprobrious. 

He forthwith leaped up in a fury, and snatching one of 
his pistols^ threatened to put the ostler to death, when ano- 
ther squall from the women checked his resentment He 
then bowed to the window, while he kissed the butt-end of 
his pistol, which he replaced ; adjusted his wig in great con- 
fusion, and led his horse into the stable. By this time I 
had come to the door, and could not help gazing at the 
strange figure that presented itself to my view. He would 
have measured above six feet in height, had he stood up- 
right ; but he stooped very much ; was very narrow in the 
shoulders, and very thick in the calves of his legs, which 
were casfed in black spatterdashes. — ^As for his: thighs* they 
were long and slender, like those of a grasshopper ; his 
face was, at least, half a yard in length, brown and shrivel-, 
led, with projecting cheek-bones, little grey eyes on the 
greenish hue, a large hook nose, a pointed chin, a mouth* 
from ear to ear, very iir furnished with teeth, and a high' 
narrow forehead, well furrowed with wrinkles. His horse 
was exactly in the style of its rider— a resurrection of dry 
hones, which (as we afterwards learned) he valued exceed- 
^^8^y> as the only present he had ever received in his life. 

Having seen this favourite steed properly accommodated 
in the stable, he sent up his compliments to the ladies; beg- 
ging permission to thank thejri in person for the marks of 
concern they had shown at his disaster in the court-yard. 
As the squire said they could not decently decline his 
visit, he .was shown up stairs, and paid his respects in the 
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$Q0t4^ diakct;* Witfh much formality, * Ia^^/ aaid he, 

* perhaps ye may b^ 9Qandalee«e4 al th« appeavanoe my heed 
VMde^ when it was unoovered by ao^isleat ; biit I cap assure 
yoa» the oonditioa yo» saw it ip, h oeitb^ the effects of 
4mB9^j nor of drunkenness ; but m honest scar received ia 
t;he service of my country.' He then gave us tp understand, 
that having been vrounded a^ Ticopderoga> in Amefiiui, s 
papty of Indians rifled bi9>< scalped him, broke his skuU 
with the. bbw of a tomahawk, and left him for dead on the 
^eld of baUle ; but that» being afterwards found with signs 
of life> he had been cared in the French hospital, though 
ihe losa of substance could not be repaired ; so that the 
sk^ll was left naked in several places^ and these be oovered 
widi. patehest 

There k no hold by which tn {li^glishmAP is soonev taken 
than that of compassion. We were immediately interested 
in behalf of this veteran — even Tabby'q heart waa melted ; 
but our pity was warmed by indignationi when we learned, 
that in Uie course of two sanguinary wars, he had been 
wounded, maimed, mutilated> taken and enalaved, withput 
eiiev b^ving attained a higher rank than that of lieutenant 
My uncle's ^yes gleamed, and his neth^ lip quivered^ while 
he e«e)aimed>m^ I vow to God, Sir, yonr (sase is n reproach 
to the service. The injustice jw have met with is $o 
flBgvant-— r-' ' I must crave your pardon. Sir/ Cfied the 
other interrupting him, * I con^pWn of nq iiyuatice*'^! 
purchased an eni^gncy thirty years ago; and^ in the^ cpurse 
of service, rose to be a lieiitenant, according to my senitffi- 
ty"<T^! ' But in such a length of tim?,' resumed th? ^qvive, 

* yon must have §een a great many young officers put Qver 
your head—*' ^ Nevertheless/ said he, f I have no cause to 
murmur-^They bought their preferment with their money 
t-jI b«kd no money to carry to raiarket-^hat was my mis- 
fortune ; but no body was to bUme— -' ^ Wh^t ! no friend to 
advance a sum of money ?^ said Mr Bramble. ' Perhap^ ^ 
might have bonrowed money ibr the purchase of a ^om-? 
pany/ answered the other ; * but that lean must have been 
refunded; and I did not choose tp enpumbw myself with s. 
debt of a thousand pounds, to be paid from an inconi? of 
tan shillings a-day/ ^ So you have spent the best part Qf 
your life/ cried Mr Bramble, ^ yonr youth» your blood> »^ 
your constitution, amidst the dapgersy the difficulties, the 
horrors and hardships of war, for the consideration of tiir^ 
or four shillings arday,.,^ oonsid^r^niH^' ^ Sr/ r^pli^ A« 
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8cot, With ^^t lirisii'ittth> * yoii Ar^ Xhfc Itiim that doe^ mh 
injustice^ if you say or think I haVd be^ti tti^tti^tdd by &hy 
siich paltry tiotisid^dtion — I atn a gekitletti^n ; atid ^nt^recl 
the B^t-vice m dthet ^entlenafeti do, with such hopeS aftd 
teiitiAveMt^ iis honourable ainbitldh iA$|)iiisd« If* I ha^ hot 
beeti lucky in the lottery of life, bo ndther do I think rtiy^ 
self uhfortunate* loWenomaha i&rthing; I cati always 
comttoatid a elegit dhiit, a tnutton chd|>, aAd a truss of straw ; 
and when I die, I bhidl leave eflfbcts flUfficient to defray the 
expense of ray btirial.' 

My uncle Assured hiti), he hidd ho itftentioh to give hiite 
the least ofTenee, by the ob^ei'vatiohs he had made ; blit, on 
the contraiy^ spoke fttJm a sentinftent of fVietidly k^egavd to 
his intet^st* The Heutetiam thanked him with a sti^he^b tX 
civility; wh]<eh nettled tfat old gentleman, itrho perdi^^ed 
that nis ftnoder^tioti Wab all afllected ; for, HVhatsdever his 
tongiie might de<^lare, his ^hole appearance ^noted diseatis-^ 
faction. 



Mi^s Tabitha chatieing to accost her bt'Other by the fkliii- 
Har diminutive of Matt^-^' Pray, Sit/ saM the lieuteDat)t> 'is 
your name Matthias?' YoH ttlust kndw, it is one of our 
uncle's foibles to be ashamed of his name Matthew, because 
it ia pimtanical ; knA tMs question chagrined him so much, 
that he answered, • No, by God !' in a very abfupt tone erf* 
riii^lesstire.^The Scot took umbrage at the manfiei* of his 
reply* and bristling up, * If I had known/ sdid he, « that 
yon did not care to tell your name, I should not b&ve asked 
the question — The leddy called you Matt, and I tiaticifAily 

thought k was Matthias :^ ^perhaps, it may be Metfau%<A(ih, 

or Metrodorus, or Metellus, or Mathurinus, c^ MalthiniitiS) 
or Matamofus, d M^ , ■' < No,' cried my uhcle laughiftg, 
' It IS neither of those, captain t^-^my name is Matthew Bram*^ 
ble, at your service. — ^The truth is, I have a foolish pi^oe 
at the name of Matdiew, because it savours ^ Qioie Casting 
hypocrites, who, in Croinw^lts time, chrisceiied all' their 
childr^ by names takeh fVom the scripture.'-^^^'^' A fool*- 
ish pique indeed/ cried Mrs Tabby, < and ev^eti %infal, to 
tall out With your tiame beeauee it is takeh 'fl^om lioly 
wrtt'-^j— ^I would have you to knoW> ytfa wais ea^ed aftel: 
grettt^tmtle Matthew Up Madoc ap Mefedith, «squf#e^ Of 
Llanwysthiti, hi MontgohiefyBhire, justfee of the ^fit^^Hf, 
tLtidermtg tuUteffrhm, a gentleman of gfeM woHh and pi^o^ 
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perty^ descended in a straight line, by the female side, from 
Llewellyn, prince of Wales/ 

This genealogical anecdote seemed to make some impres- 
sion upon the North-Briton, who bowed very low to the de- 
scendants of Llewellyn, and observed that he himself had 
the honour of a scriptural nomination. The lady expressing 
a desire of knowing his address, he said; he dlssigned him- 
self Lieutenant Obadiah Lismahago ; and, in order to assist 
her memory, he presented her with; a slip of paper iDscribed 
with these three words, which she repeated with great em- 
phasis, declaring, it was one of the. inost noble and sonorous 
names she had ever heard. He observed that Obadiah was 
an adventitious appeUation, derived from' his great grand- 
father, who had been one of the original covenanters; but 
Lismahago was the family surqame. taken from a place in 
Scotland so called. He likewise dropped some hints about the 
antiquity of his pedigree, adding, with a smile of self-denial, 
Sed genus et proavos, et qiiOB non fecimus ipsi, via: ea nostra 
voco, which quotation he explained in deference to the 
ladies ; and Mrs Tabitha did not fail to compliment him on 
his modesty in waving the merit, of his ancestry, adding, 
that it was k^ss necessary to him, as he h^d such a consider- 
able fund of his own. She now began to glue herself to 

his favour with the grossest adulation She expatiated 

upon the antiquity and virtues of the Scottish nation, upon 
their valour, probity, learning, and politeness — She even 
descended to encomiums on his own personal address, his 
gallantry > good sense, and erudition..— ^he appealed to her 
brother, whether the captain was not the very image of our 
cousin governor Griffith. — She discovered a surprising eager- 
ness to know the particulars of. his life, and asked a thou- 
sand questions . concerning his achievements in war; all 
which Mr Lismahago answered- with a sort of Jesuitical re- 
serve, affecting a reluctance to satisfy her curiosity on a sub- 
ject that concerned his own exploits. . 

By dint of her interrogations, hoyrever, we learned, that 
he and. ensign Murphy had made . their escape from the 
French hospital at Montreal, and taken to the woods, iu 
hope of reaching some English settlement; but. misjtaking 
their route; they fell in with a party of Miamis, who carried 
them away in captivity. The intention of these . Indians 
was to give .one of them as an adopted son tp a! venerable 
sachem, lyho.had lost his own in the course of .the war, and 
to sacrifice the other according to the custom of the country. 
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Murphy, as i>eing the younger and handsonier of the' two^ 
was designed to fill the place of the deceased, not only as 
the son of the sachem/ but as the spouse of a beautifbl 
squaw, to whom his predecessor had been betrothed ; but in 
passing through the different whigwhams or villages of the 
Miamis, poor Murphy was so mangled by the women and 
children, who have the privilege of torturing all prisoniers 
in their passage, that, by the time they arrived at the place 
of the sachem's residence, he was rendered altc^ther unfit 
for the purposes of marriage : it was determined, therefore, 
in the assembly of the warriors, that ensign Murphy should 
be brought to the stake, and that the lady should be given 
to lieutenant Lismahago, who had likewise received his 
share of torments, though they had not produced emascu- 
]ation.-^.A. joint of one finger had been cut, or rather sawed 
off with a rusty knife; one of his great toes was crushed 
into a mash betwixt two stories: some of his teeth woie 
drawn or dug out with a crooked nail ; splintered reeds had 
been thrust up his nostrils aiid other tender parts ; and the 
calves of his legs had been blown up with mines of gun* 
powder dug in the fiesh with die sharp point of the toma- 
hawk. 

The Indians themselves allowed that Murphy died with 
great heroism, singing as his death song, the Drimmendoo, 
in concert with Mr Lismahago, who was present at the 
solemnity. After the warriors and the matrons had made a 
hearty meal upon the muscular fiesh which they pared from 
the victim, and had applied a great variety of tortures, 
which he bore without flinching, an old lady, with a ^arp 
knife, scooped out one of his eyes, and put a burning coal 
in the socket. The pain of this operation, was so exqmsite 
that he could not help bellowing, upon which the audience 
raised a diout of exultation, and one of the warriors stealing 
behind him, gave him the coup de grace with a haitdhet. 

Lismahago's • bride, the squaw Squhikinacobsta, dtstin-> 
guished herself on this occasion.' She showed a. gretft 

superiority, of genius in the tortures which she contl'ived 
and executed with her own hands.^ — She vied with the stout- 
est Warrior, in eating the fiesh of , the ascrifice ; and af^ ail 
the other females were fuddled with dnun-drinking,'she was 
not so intoxicated but that she was able to play die game of 
the platter with the conjuring saichero, and afterwards go 
through the ceremony of her own wedding, < whitsh was 
consuminated that same evening. The captain had lived 
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yVPjf hnifftXky with Ihb aoconipliflhed aquaw for tmro 3«in, 
during Ti^h she bore bim a eon, who is now the r^wsen* 
tulire of his sxidier's trihe ; but iftt leogth^ te hit unsfieak- 
ablff gr]^9 she had died of a fever, oeeasioned by eatipg tua 
imic^ rtv hear, nbkfa dM^y had killed in a hmitaig ^neur- 
sion. 

By this ftinie» Mr Lisxnahago was eketed sachem* ao 
knowloged fiM warrior of the badger tribe, and dignified 
with the nsme or efiilhet of Oooacanaitaogarom, which sig^ 
pifies mvAU 00 a weasel; bat all these advantages a^d han.< 
ours he wap obliged to resign in oansequeiice of being ex«« 
ehaoged for the oiratDr of the oampoianityf wha haii been 
taken prisoner by the Indiana that were in aUiance widi the 
Engliflh* At thr peaee, he had sold oot upsn hal^pay, and 
was returned to Britain, with a view to pass the rest of bis 
life in his own country, where he hoped to find semeMtreot 
^ere his slender finances would afford him a deoeat sob* 
sifttence. Such are the out>linea of Mr Lisnuihago'a history, 
to which Tabitjba did seriausi^ incUue her ear /••^-inilecd sbe 
seeiiied to be taken with the same channs that captivated 
the heart of Desdcfnqna, who loved the Moor J^ ike dath' 
geri he had passed. 

The description of poor Murphy's sufievingSiy whidi du ev 
my sister Liddy intQ a sw0on» extracted some sighs from the 
biwast of Mrs Tabby ; whei^ she understood he had been 
rendered unfit for marriage, she began to spit, and ejacu- 
lated, < Jesus, what cruel barbariana !' and she made wry 
faces at the lady's nuptial repa^ ; but she was ^gerly cik» 
rious to know the particulars of her marrtage^dress ; vhe* 
thai 8k» wore high-breasted slays ag hoddioe^ a robe of silk 
or velvet, and laces of Mechlin or tptniohettfi^^she snpi 
posed, as they wens connected with the French, she used 
rquget oni had her hair dress^ in the Parisian feshion. 
The oapiain would have deoliped giving a eategqaricalexpls* 
naticHLof all these psrticulaffs^ observing, in general, that 
the Indians were too tenacious of their own customs to 
adopt the modes of any nation whatsoever : he saxi, mors^ 
over, that neither die fimfdicity of their manners, nor the 
ootnmence of their country, would admi^ of those artielea of 
htxury which are deeihed mag^oi&ent in Europe ; and tkat > 
they wfare too vlrtnous and aensfl>}eto encourage the iBtro* | 
dttotion of any Ikdiion which might help to render ^hsan 
corrupt and effeminste. ' 

These observftioBa serv^ only to infiame her disaxt of 
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knowing Ihe ^ticalar» about whieb the bad m4iiitM> and^ 
with a\L hb cvastoit) he eonld not help discovering the £ob4 
lowing circatnstance8'-«<4hat his prinoesff had neither shoes^ 
stockings, shifty nor any kind of liiiei>***that her bridal daesi 
CKMiaiaked of a petticoat of red faairo, aild a fringed bhiilkdt; 
fiiatened aboot her ehoiddcrs with a copper skewer } but of 
ornaments she had great plenty. — Her hair was . earioudb^ 
pUdted^ ind interwoven with bobbids of hunonu bemo'Mone 
ey64id was pointed gk«on> and ihe olherydlow ; tfaecheeMt 
were blue^ the lips white, ih^ teeth ied» aM tbire was a 
bkck list drawn doWti the middle of the forehead as finr at 
the tip of the ndse r*^ ooujdd of gaiidy parrot'a feathara 
-wUte stack through the divi^on of Ihe itastrils-^^dief e Waa it 
blue stohe set in the cfain^^hto ear-rings eonaisted of two 
pieeea of hidfiery, df the sile and shape of drumalicks— dieA 
finn^ and kgs were adorned i^kh braodets of wampnm-u» 
her breast jittered with ninn^ous strings of glasft ia^ads'*-^ 
she wore a cdrions poueh^ caf pocket, of worenn^Ma^ de« 
ganHy painted with vafiond <»>k>urft4*'-4boat he# htek Ivas 
iiHilg the fresh sealp of a M<^wfc warrior^ whom her den 
c^sed kver had kteljr skm in battle j^^^^^^hd, iittBlly» ehe 
wad aiaointed IrAm head to foot with bear'ii grease^ wbidi 
aent forth a tndst agreeable odduiTe 

.One wotild imagine that these pMiphernaUft wohM net 
fasrebeenmaoha&iiredby a modem fine' lady; but Mrs 
Tdbitha \rim reatAved to approve ef all the eaptaiA's hotw 
iiaota<Mis«*^She wiriiedj indeed^ the squall^ had beeil better 
provided with Unen; bnt sheowned there wad much taato 
and fiincy in her oifnameiits ; she niade no doitbt^ thelrefoiiri 
that Madam S^inkkiaeoost* was. it young laidy of good 
sense and rare accomplishments^ and a good christian at bot« 
toiib Tfato ahe asked whether hk consort had' been< high- 
cfaurdi or low^^nrohy fHreabytei^iaa or anabaptist^ or bsid 
been fiivoored with any glimniesin£( of the nch¥ light df the 
gospel ? When he confessed that she and her' whole- Ration 
were utier strangfei's to the chnsttMi faiths ihe gaaed al hini 
with signs of aatoniahnienti and Humphry Clinker, who 
chaiieed to be in the roomy uttdreA » hollow groait 

After some pmae^ * In the name of Godv dptam: Lie* 
nnhago/ cried she^ * what rel^oit do they prdRfsa?' * As 
to YeH^aob, Madam/ answered the lieutenaati ' it is among 
those Indiims a mattes of great siihplicity^^'they never 
heilrd of any AlSance beimemi Church and SMe.-^'Shtf, in 
general^ Irersh^ twa conttadm^ priaei^e ; one the Foon^ 
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tftin of all Good^ the other the source of Evil.— The com- 
mon people there, as in other countries, run into the absurd- 
ities of superstition ; but sensible men pay adoration to a 
Supreme Being, who created and sustains the universe/ 
' O ! what pity,' exclaimed the pious Tabby, * that some boly 
man has not been inspired to go and convert these poor 
heathens !' 

The lieutenant told her that while he resided among 
them, two French missionaries arrived in order to convert 
them, to the catholic religion; but when they talked of mys- 
teries and. revdations, which they could neither explain nor 
authenticate, and called in the evidence of miracles which 
they believed upon hearsay ; when they taught, that the Su- 
preme Creator of heaven and earth had allowed his only 
Son, his own equal in power and glory, to enter the boweU 
(»f a woman, to be bom as a human creature, to be insulted, 
flagellated, and even executed as a malefactor; when they 
pretended to create God himself, to swallow, digest, revive* 
and multiply him ad infiniiuniy by the. help of a little flour 
and water, the Indians were shocked at the impiety of their 
presumption.-^They were examined by the assembly of the 
sachems, who. desired them to .prove the divinity of their 
mission by some miracle— They answered, that it was not 
in their power. ' If you were really sent by Heaven for 
our. conversion, (said one of the sachems,) you would ^cer- 
tainly have some supernatural endowments, at least jou 
would have the gift of tongues, in order to explain your 
doctrine to the different nations among, which you are em- 
ployed ; but you are so ignorant of our language, that you 
cannot express yourselves even on the most trifling sub- 
jects.' 

• In a word, the assembly were convinced of their being 
cheatsy and even suspected them of being spies .—They or* 
dered them a bag of Indian com a^piece, and appointed a 
guide to conduct them to the frontiers ; but the missionaries 
having more zeal than discretion, refused to quit the vine- 
yard. — They persisted in saying mass, in preaching, bap- 
tizing, and squabbling with the conjurers, or priests of the 
country, till they had thrown the whole community into con- 
fusion. — Then the assembly proceeded to try them as impious 
impostors, who represented the Almighty as a trifling, weak, 
capricious being, and pretended to make, unmakcy and re- 
produce him at pleasure : they were, therefore, convicted of 
blasphemy and sedition, and condenmed to the stake, where 
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thdjr ilkd liia^ng 8ake> rj^^, i» &• raptbm df jb^^ for thv 
orown of martytdom wUdi: ttisj hirid tflnHDobtiEdiiecE 

In the course of tdJiii eottrveatttiofty UeifeeiiaHt Liandngo 
f]ro|lt 8D1BS Unto by irludii it> appeared h6 hmsAl^ wasi v 
ffacefinnker. Our atrat^sdenMcb tcy M stitt*Aed at certam ^i^* ' 
caams he tfaveW' out i^rist thier erettd of' auate AfthanaiittflLi 
.—He dfWeh xmich upon the vraeds^ rwukm^ pkUoAifihf,^ lind 
aamitadtetiim in temw**4tt> bid defiknee to l^e etferHity di 
hdU^re; and erm tbrev such skjoibd^ at tbe ii^smovts^ 
Yity fl£ the goiil, a» singed a littilie thd whiskels^ ef Mm 'EaM 
bitha'a fiiitb; fer^ by thivtime;. she began:. to<li»ok:upoii^ Lia^' 
HUdngo as a pvod^giy oi UarmBg and aBgaeill7.-^«ln' shoBl^hii 
CDuld be no longer instenaible to dier advinoes she^ nttnle tvu 
wards his affection ; aM iddiougft tfaere^ #as sometiHng! ws» 
puleire in his natmrd, he ovieFoaBiis iti sd^ far asr to make s&Mi^ 
return to her dvihtieeu^-Peibaps he thought it wtinM bc^ nny 
bad sobeine^ m a superiiilaaakeil UeuteiiBnt oast , halflpsi^, ter 
^ect a eonjumetiaiK with am old oHudi wb9, in alir pretebdiii« 
i^, had fertfute ^nonlf^ to keep him: 6my and eomfonable in' 
lite &{g(-end of hie daySi-^Ati' ogling ebnespondeilGe fordiu 
with eommenced betwuen- this amtal^ pair of origiiialst*-^ 
He hegkOi to sweeten the natwral addity e£ his ditfiMNirs9 
wiih the treacle o£ eonptimeiit alod oeminendatieii^^^-wi^Bie 
frona time to tone offiBoedb her snuffy of iHischhshJimekftoidtf 
gveat ifiiantitiiBei, and ei^vn.made beif apveknt of a purse of 
ailb ^(nrss^ Wofisn by the hands of die aitattble Sk)ttiAkih»« 
eooetja^ ttrko had need iiaa ashot-pmidlt ftr her hamiHgr 0X^ 
peditioflB. 

S^iom Donealster nordiwardfe^ ^b the w&idowd of all di^ 
jAtkB- tbrt serawled with; doggf^I iftymes* in. abnse oi thr 
SoBAdb nath>^ ;- ancE ndiak. surprased itae very maeh^ I did 
lBeib>pcraeil«f ondUBewridbil in the wtiy 6f veekimii»iidn»'*^ 
CwAuB to hear what Lisniakago would my on this) Bttb|eet>« 
i po<nttfd> out to Urn a. tery scurrilouB epigram agtliAst hie 
c ourtUyn ien wUdi; tree ei^nai^ed on one of the windbwsP ot^ 
tiie pjorleur where wer e^.^'^.^^He read it with, tfae nlOfiCT 
^taiAed coanposntey andlirkenrlaeked' las opinitm of ih0 
poeitfy, ' It is vlMBs terse and* Tera poi^iant/ snidi Imf 
' but with the help of a wat dish-clout, it might be fendeiiedi 
more clear and parspicous. — I marvel much that some mo- 
dem wit has not published a collection of these essays under 

the title of The Glazier^s Triumph over Sawney the Scot 

I'm persuaded it woidd be a vara agreeable offering to the 
patriots of London and Westminster.' When I expressed 
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some surprise that the natives of Scotland, who travel this 
way, had not broke all the windows upon the road, * With 
submission/ replied the lieutenant, ' that were but shallow 
policy-^it would only serve to make the satire more cutting 
and severe ; and, I think it is much better to let it stand in 
the window, than have it presented in the reckoning/ 

My. uncle's jaws began to quiver with indignation 

He said, the scribblers of such infiunous stuff deserved to be 
scourged at the cart's tail for disgracing - their country with 
such monuments, of malice and stupidity.—' These vermin/ 
said he, ' do not consider that they are affording their fel- 
low-isubjects, whom they abuse, continual matter: of self- 
gratulation, as well as the means of executing the most 
manly vengeance that can be taken for such low, illiberal 
attacks. For my part, I admire the philosophic forbearance 
of the Scots, as much as I despise the insolence of those 
wretched libellers, which is akin to the arrogance of the viU 
lage cock, who never crows but upon his own dunghill.' 
The captain, with an affectation of candour, observed, that 
men of- illiberal minds were produced in every soil ; that in 
supposing those were the sentiments of the English in 
general, he should pay too great a compliment to his own 
country,. which was not of consequence enough to attract 
the. envy, of such a flourishing and powerful people. 

Mrs Tabby broke forth again in praise of his moderation, 
and declared that Scotland was. the soil whidi produced 
every virtue under, heaven. — ^When Lismahago took his leave 
foi the night, she asked her brother if the captain was not 
the prettiest gentleman he had ever seen, and whether there 
was not something wonderfully engaging in his aspect ? — ^Mr 
Brambl^e having eyed her. some time in silenccj ' Sister/ said 
he, ' the lieutenant is* for aught I know,* an honest man, and 
a good officer — ^he has a considerable share of understanding, 
and a title to .more encouragement than he seems to have 
met with in life ; but I capnot, with a safe conscience, afErm, 
that he is the prettiest gentleman I ever saw ; .neither can I 
discern any engaging charm in his countenance, which, I 
TOW to God, is, on the contrary, very hard-favoured and for- 
bidding/ 
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Were, he who complaitied that nature is monotonous be-^ 
cause it furnishes onl^ earthy air, and water^ now to ^ revisit 
the glimpses of the moon/ it is to be hoped that there 
would be found in the Novels <^ the present day that which 
might assist in dispelling; his ennui. Failing in - this, how-^ 
ever^ frpm the exhaustless profusion with which they ar^ 
lavished on the public, he might still draw the melancholy 
consolation of adding them • to' his catalogue of reasons for 
pronouncing this ' goodly frame' to be stale, flai^ and un-^ 
profitable. To say tliat a species of composition so popular 
has produced no bad effects^ . were to say of it what caii 
never hold true of any thing over which human beings have 
a controlling power ; but, to prove that very different results 
have also followed from this popularity, we need only refer 
to the admiraUe pictures of national manners exclusively 
given in some, of our novels both i of the IsEst and ; present 
century. What historian can; in this respect, compare widi 
Hichardson or Mackenzie ?- Hume, and Henry, and Turner 
have written learnedly and. accurately on the manners of 
oar Saxon and Norman ancestors ; but who of th^m has 
written so effectively as .the author of Ivanhoe? > Without 
multiplying. exampleSf we assume it as indisputable, that 
many of our novelists deserve no slight praise for the skill 
with. whidi they have performed a duty peculiar to ibe his- 
torian,— -a duty never more successfully discharged than by 
the accomplished author of Anastasius,' which; displaying a 
fervour of imagination and acquaintance with human cha- 
racter sufficient to render it valuable as a work of fiction/ at 
the same time imparts a livelier conception of the manners 
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of Greece and Tark^y^ than could erer be derived from all 
the quartos of all the Sonninis and all the Classical Tourists 
who ever mused amid the ruins of the Acropolis. Valuable 
in itself^ this work also furnishes a singular proof that 
genius^ like the chameieofi^ may asstume appearances seem- 
ingly inconsistent Its author^ Thomas Hope^ Esq., had 
be^ known in the literary wefrld ooly as a tasteful iibproveif 
en the internal dee<»ation of houses, or for simikr j^vosaie 
qualifications i audit ianot surpvisiBf tbouipb doubter were 
ei»te»taiaed regarding the identity cif the author of a work 
which betrays- the poet in everjr p^f and the oOmpikr of 
lomea on the costume of the ancients.* Such pvrsuite 
muflk h&ve been far from coogenial lo talents capable of pro- 
docing these Memoirs qf a Greek, which> far depth of 
thougiht) fidelity to naturev and graeefulness of style, may 
at once chaUeage comparison with every similar work. It& 
poctraituresj besides being osiginalr are moulded into varie- 
ties of shade and. colouring so agfseeMe aa to ensure to the 
aathet » loatiDg reputatien*. Though most of the dharacters 
aife bold and well drawDy the h^r^> oodttary ti» a practice 
now become too pvevaknt, nevev £tila to etignNto out at-* 
tentiott; b«t> asuaUy exhibited^ in disgnstMig coloiirsi. we 
oonlraet net affeettoa for one who, the constant sport ci all 
the Varying passions' that can diatract the youth£ul breasH; 
gives liltk evidence of an as^iiration after bettev thingsk 
That the authov possesses mr ordinary power over hi^ s«ib» 
jeet, that his natratite is interestii^, and bis diction elegant, 
caUk appear enly tor those who have perused hi» work ;. but 
tike paAelic efiisode wMck forms our extiraot. will^ q£ itself, 
bear lis oat in saying thathefaaa Mboraed the dc|>th8^the 
httman hearty and dtu^ eopaously^ of tbe urell (Shaman 
Reeling* It taikes up hts adventuoea oia th« momiiqp afte* 

•Xh»ttil«koriai^eiker wobksatecr HomaihM. JWniHiw mA MmUmw 
X^? ^"*» " I: >. '^ Costume of the Ancients, roy. Sto. ; Designs ^ Mo- 
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Anastasius, instigated by an engagement rashly entered into 
\rith his dissolute companions more than by any passion for 
her whom he despoils^ has, through the connivance of 
Sophia her unprincipled attendant, forcibly accomplished 
the ruin of Euphrosyne. a Greek maiden of unsullied purity 
on the eve of being united to Argyropoli, a wealthy Smyr - 
niote. 



BUPHROSYNE. 

I HAD scarcely given the last twist to my turban, when a 
distant clamour in the street drew me to the window, and, 
made me espy a veiled female, whose uncertain gait and 
faltering steps had.attracted the notice of a troop of foolish 
boys, and made them follow her with loud hootings. It 
was impossible not to set down in my mind one so carefully 
wrapped up and so fearful of being recognised, as the 
partner of my guilt, coming to demand the wages of her 
iniquity ; and all that baffled my utmost power of conjecture 
was the change from . Sophia's wonted boldness of demeans 
our, to the apparent timidity and helplessiess palpably 
manifested by my approaching visitor. I could only attri^r 
bute the phenomenon to Sophia's dismissal from Chryson 
pulo's family, branded with the marks of public disgrace^ 
on which account I immediately sallied forth to offer her a 
safe conduct' to my abode. . My surprise still increased^ 
when, tendering my ally the protection of my arm, I first 
saw her hesitate, then shuddering ^withdraw her hand 
already clasped in mine, and at last only suffered. herself to 
be dragged into my habitation, after the terror produced by 
the insults of the gathering mob had as it were entirely dc;- 
prived her of consciousness ; but my astonishment only rose 
to its highest* pitch, when, tearing off the cumbrous veOs, 
in order to give the fainting maiden some air, I bdield^ 
instead of the daring Sophia, the gentle, the reserved 
Euphrosyne herself, who scarcely on recovering her senses 
had time to cast her eyes around her, ere, again sinking 
down to the ground, she struck her face against the.fioor> 
and began wringing her hands widi every symptom of the 
bitterest anguish. 
The cause of her.haviiig quitted her home I was at a loss 
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to conjectfirey but the efect it had of briiqrfng her to mmt 
1 hailed at first as a highly fortunate circumstance. Thus 
would my triumph be blazoned forth without my word 
being broken. When, however, I witnessed thd excess of 
my fair one'ft girief> eotitrasted as it was wkh my own Joy,',! 
too Mt moved, tried to assuUge her sorrow by every ^xpres-* 
sion of pity and concern^ and> as soon as she seemed 
able to speak, ventured to inquire what had caused her 
coming forth thus unattended and forlorn, at the very tim^ 
when I supposed all Smyrna collected to witness her bril- 
liant nuptials ? 

' My nuptials/ echoed dho with A smile of bitterness, — 
now first suffering her voice to strike my ear, — ^ when my 
disbotiour is the universal theme 1' ^ The universal thesie !' 
4«peated I«->«>«-truly dismayed in my tbm. ' Then may 
Heaven's direst curse alight upon her who has divulged it !' 

* That was myself/ repUed £ttphrosytiQ> * and your cui^se 
has struck home V i remained muter with surprise.. ^ Coald 
1/ rejoined my mistress^. ^ to diahonour add deceit? Could 
1 bring a dower of infamy to the knail so noble, so generom^ 
that even after my lUghtCul tale he spumed me not away 
from him j-*^o the man who deigdiad ifk pity to affirm^ that 
my avowal of my ini^olmitary diilme rendered m* weitkier 
in his eyetf and gave him a stranger aasiiramSe ef my 
fiddity, than if I had come to his arms ai spotless k» body 
as in Biind?'«^< And who/ added I, * aflker this sublime speech^ 
ended l^ rejecting youJ ^ Ah noV cried Eupkfa^ynBi 
' it was I wbo' rejected him s it was I who refused to carry 
mpnmdi into the house of a. stranger, and who f<» that 
crime was threasteaed by my own friers with being cast off, 
and thrown upon the wide World, helpless and unpiiotect-* 
ed l^^fiut,* added riie» oovetdng her ftce wi^ her hoods, 
and sobbing more bitterly than before, * 1 suffered not the 
threat to grow into^ a reality ; I waited not to be turned out 
of doMTs. I resolved at onoe upon the only step which was 
lefit me ; I asked permissioa to go to our chureh, m order 
that in my fervent prayers Heaven might inspire me how to 
aet^ and^ when alone and in the street^ tried to find out your 
dbede, and to seek refuge where alone I ImuI clainiar 

* Whntthent' exclaimed I, * ttcm yoor very threshold yon had 
detsrmitied-»«*whatever happcn«i--«4a crou mine ? and it 
was not the diouts <^the mob only . • • . ? I fanoMd 
that I felt you shrinking from my touchy when^ in eonif»l»* 
sion^ I seized hcddof yoor haad/ ' And dwdd I enecute 
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the resdve wbieh I have owned, aiid not shoddev al the 
thougiito of its baleAil €on«eqaence9 ?* 

These, now began to pveseot themselves to my own mind 
also^ in long and ^rful ajrajr. At irstj indeed^ the sarprise 
on bei^lding Euphrosjne thus unexpectedly, the conscious* 
ness of my own iniquities^ the exultation at seeing its 
triumph sealed without the smallest violation of my promise^ 
and the sympathy excited by my mistress's evident sufferings, 
together ^ith a tilioasand other mixed and Indescribable sen- 
sations^ had induced a momentary fo^etfulness of all those 
veportB against Euphrosyne's character which had encouraged 
me 1^ prosecute my p}an> ha4 made that plan receive its 
fylfiknent, and had in their turn been confkmed by my yery 
sueeeas. But on he^rhig, net only of an act so uncalled-«:fep 
as Cuphresyne's spontaneoua disclosure of her shame, so 
wanton as her refum of her still urging suitor, and so strange 
as her deliberately leaving h^r husband ^rherdesp<^lep, the 
truth-dimmed for a moment — seemed again to burst upon 
me> and with increased evidence. I now coi>ceived that even 
my cr<roe mjght only be the pretence, rather tiban the real 
reason of ^phrosyne's jrenouncing an advantageous match. 
Her former dishonour again rising to my mind, lent even her 
preseiit oonduct the eolearing of artifice ; and if I thought 
it hard upon »e tiiat an ussigmttion prqiosed by my mistress^ 
h^ivelf^imd that assignation tee^ proposed by her as not 
onhf' the irst, but also the last, for which I could hope-^ 
sbeold end her ini^ing upon me die burden of her ptrma- 
nent support, I thoogtit it harder still to be thus heavily 
visited in consequence of the shis of others. That shelter, 
therefore^ w^ich t had gladly granted Bnphroeyne^ ivhile H 
only 8eeaie4 accidental and transient, I now began to grndge 
her> when it appeared purposely sou^it as die begiMikig 
only of 4^sojoiu«^ which was to have no end j; and tibe b«lr« 
then 4»f this parsoanent society was whet I determined to 
wwrd off to the utmost of my power. 

To ^ive my real reaspns Ibr so doing> was impossible. On 
r^vi^wmg every past^ ciroq^istance) I f^t that from the first 
wording of th^ assignation to the close ef the ititervie^w ijM 
sucoes^ve inekleiits had beeit so conducted as to leave me< 
with every pcesumptive evideBC«> not one positive proof of 
EuphfOfl^fp^s having given her consent to my st^l^ pleas-* 
xope^ No argumentagsiiistmy compManee with- her wilhee, 
founded upon her oomplji^ff foo readily- with mine--4low^ 
«vsr valid(.i& ilw|f«^ thsfeS)re knewv would be adjnilted^ 
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and as to the report of her prior guilt with others^— ^ven m j 
own vanity shrunk from suffering an imputation so odious 
to lessen the merit of my victory, or the value of my prize : 
besides I read in the streaming eyes, piteously fixed upon 
mine, pangs too acute still to increase them by a reproadi 
which must inflict equal agony whether just or unfounded. 
Appearing, therefore, to speak more from tenderness for her 
whom I addressed, than for myself, ' Euphrosyne,' said I, 
' it was unwise, methinks, to divulge what but for your own 
spontaneous avowal might have remained an inscrutable se- 
cret ; it was a thousand times more unwise still, when you 
found that by an unexampled privilege this deterred not your 
suitor, yourself to refuse him ; but it seems to me the very 
height of folly willingly to court every form of disgrace, 
where, as it appears, you still may enjoy every species of dis- 
tinction. You cannot justify your conduct in casting with- 
out necessity such a stain upon your family. Hasten, then, 
to repair the mischief while you still are in time ; return 
home immediately, as if you had only offered up a hurried 
prayer in the church, and obviate by your ready acceptance 
of the worthy Argyropoli all the impending consequences of 
your thoughtless and precipitate step/ 

Alas i I addressed one wjio, wholly bewildered by her 
own feelings, heeded not, perhaps heard not my words. 
Euphrosyne, fixing upon me an eye at once vacant and sup- 
plicating, continued to preserve an unbroken, and, as I 
thought, stubborn silence, until at last I deemed it necessary 
to use terms more decisive and peremptory* Taking two or 
three hasty strides across the room, as if still to increase the 
ferment of my already heated blood : * Euphrosyne,' cried I, 
' it is impossible you can stay with me. I myself am a 
wanderer. on the face of the globe,-^to^day here, — to-mor- 
row perhaps fiying to the earth's furthest extremity. Your 
reniaining under n^y uncertain roof can only end in total ruin 
to us both. I must insist upon your. quitting my abode, en 
your own be no longer accessible to your tardy repentance.' 

'Ah no !' now cried Euphrosyne, convulsively clasping 
my knees : ' be not so barbarous ! Shut not your own door 
against her, against whom you have barred every once 
frii^dly do0r. Do not deny her whom you have dishonour- 
e4 the only asylum she has left. If I cannot be your 'wife, 
let me be your, slave, your drudge. No. service, however 
J^ean, shall I recoil frpm when vou command. - At least 
^ftl^e yoH JshaU oiothAve to hlutfi. In. yowrieyea I thril 
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not he, what I must seem in those of others : I shall not from 
you incur the contempt^ which I must expect from my 
former companions ; and my diligence to execute the lowest 
offices you may require, will earn for me, not wholly as a 
bare alms at your hands, that support which, however 
scanty, I can elsewhere only receive as an unmerited indul- 
gence. Since I did a few days please your eye, I may still 
please it a few days longer : — perhaps a few days longer, 
therefore, I may still wish to live ; and when that last bless- 
ing, your love, is gone by, — when my cheek, faded with 
grief, has lost the last attraction that could meet your favour, 
then speak, then tell me so, that, burdening you no longer, 
I may retire and die !' 

Spite of the tears of sincere sympathy with which I an- 
swered this speech, the conviction that all might still be by 
diligence hushed up, was going to make me urge more strenu- 
ously than before Euphrosyne's immediate return, when a 
new incident took place, which wholly changed my inclina- 
tions and my feelings. 

This was no less than a sudden and forcible invasion of 
my lodgings by the maiden's relations. It had soon been 
discovered by them, that, instead of going to the church, she 
had come to my abode; and her friends had thereupon 
walked forth in a body to claim the stray lamb, and to carry 
it back to the fold. 

Chrysopulo himself indeed was not of the party : it only 
consisted of half a dozen of his first and second cousins ; — 
but this posse broke in upon me unceremoniously enough, 
just as I was urging my mistress by every motive in heaven 
and upon earth, not to delay her departure another minute, 
and immediately proceeded to effect by force, what I was 
only trying to obtain by persuasion. 

My readers already know hoy^ little I liked the interfer- 
ence of strangers in my concerns, and how apt I was to act 
in opposition to their wishes and counsels^, from no other 
motive but to assert my independence, or to show my dar- 
ing : they will not therefore be much surprised to hear that 
this unlooked-for incident caused a sudden and entire revo* 
lution in my sentiments, and that, from wishing Euphrosyne 
to go, while she expressed a wish to stay, I now would have 
detained her by force, even if she had wished to ffo. Tak- 
ing hold, therefore, of the maiden by one arm, whue Chryso- 
pulo's friends were pulling her away by the other, I swore 
that nothing short of death should make me give up a perse- 
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cuted angel, which had thought fit to seek my protection ; 
and as Euphrosyne herself, when appealed to, seemed to 
sanction my proceedings, by drawing her veil over her 
blushing features, her friends were at last induced by the 
persuasive gestures which accompanied my words, to give 
up all further attempts at violent measures. 

In truth they rejoiced in their vile hearts at having it to 
say, that an insurmountable resistance had baffled all their 
efforts. Euphros)nie had early been left an orphan : her near- 
est of kin were all dead ; and, though the more distant rela- 
tions, to whose lot it fell to protect her, would have upheld their 
fair cousin most sedulously in the world, while they had any 
chance of deriving an additional lustre from her establish- 
ment, they were willing enough to drop the connection, as 
soon 'as her situation was likely to reflect discredit on their 
name. However loud and boisterous, therefore, might be 
the wish they expressed of restoring the, fugitive to her 
family, there lurked not the less satisfaction at the bottom 
when they found her resolved not to go : and while they pre- 
tended to feel exceedingly hurt at Euphrosyne's refusal, Uiey 
.took her at her word with the utmost alacrity^ or rather suf- 
fered her mere silence to stand for a denial. Devoutly lift- 
ing up their eyes to heaven, and drawing discordant groans 
from their flinty bosoms, they turned away from one whom 
they saw so irreclaimably abandoned, and hurried out of the 
house, lest she should change her mind ere they were out of 
hearing. When, however, they found themselves safe, as 
they thought, in the street, they stopt to announce for the 
benefit of all who passed by, their determination to renounce 
so unworthy a namesake. Thenceforth they were to regard 
the nameless profligate as among the departed, and, happen 
what might, never more to inquire after her fate ; and to 
their credit be it spoken, they adhered in that instance most 
religiously to their humane and pious vow. ' 

My undisturbed possession of Chrysopulo's fair cousin, 
therefore, was now a matter settled; and the lofty, the 
admired Euphrosyne, who that very morning might still 
have beheld all Smyrna at her feet, saw herself before mid- 
day installed in the lodging of a roving adventurer, as his 
iavow^ed and public mistress ! Of her maid Sophia the love- 
ly girl could give no account. While Chrysopulo continued 
in hopes of seeing the affair hushed up, he abstained from 
rousing the anger of this fiend, by expressing his suspicions ; 
*^ut the moment Euphrosyne herself had made public her 
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adventure/ Sophia, no longer feeling safe in the famil^r^ had 
disappeared; nor had she, since been heard of; — ^but her 
louring fate was the least of my cares. The foremost at 
present was the payment of the sums I had won. The 
addition to my establishment permitted me not to be un- 
mindful of my interests. As soon, therefore, as I had said 
and performed whatever seemed most calculated to dispel 
Kuphro83nae's settled gloom, I immediately .walked to the 
meeting place of our Society, and ifound its. members. in 
council assembled. My first salutation was a demand upon 
each : but, to my unutterable dismay, the first answer was 
St loud and universal burst of laughter at my presumption. 
As soon as this peal of merriment had subsided ajittle, 
I i^as told . that I might think myself well off in having 
nothing to pay instead of to receive ; and on demanding a 
further explanation, I learned that the infernal Sophia had 
been beforehand with me, and, the instant she left the house 
of Chrysopulo, had gone round to all my companions, in 
the first place indeed to inform them of my success with 
Euphrosyne, but, in the next, to cpmfort them vtdth the 
assurance that neither my vanity nor my fortune could 
derive any advantage from my triumph, as it had only been 
the consequence of my fair one's prior frailties,— of those 
frailties which my confidant had solemnly swonitome never 
to divulge. Every person present therefore immediately 
<:alled out ' a drawn wager !' and I was deemed disqualified 
from claiming a single para ! VVhat could I do with a bad 
cause, and a parcel of fellows each to the full as sturdy as 
myself? Only, this : to renounce with a good grace what I 
clearly saw I should never obtain, and to join in the laugh at 
my own impudence ; ^ of which,' I observed, * it was worth 
while at any rate to try the effect.* But tolerably as I had 
contrived to preserve my good humour with my strapping 
companions, the case became different when, returning to 
Eup^osyne, I met Sophia coming at full speed, to receive 
from those who had just mocked me the re ward, of her 
treachery. Great as was the disappointment experienced in 
my purse, it seemed nothing to the wound infiicted. on my 
pride. The fate oif a lovely female had been connected 
with mine by links even more indissoluble than those of 
matrimony, ^ince a divorce could not restore her to her 
home, — and this partner of my life had been branded with 
infamy ; — and by her in whom she had most confided 1 — 
The insulting epithets still rang in my ear, which had been 
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showered on my mistress^ through the spite of the infernal 
Sophia. So conscious^ indeed^ was this wicked girl of her 
iniquity^ that, far from seeming to harbour any thoughts of 
enforcing her still unsettled claims on her first employer^ 
the moment I appeared in her sight she tried to make her 
escape, — ^but it was too late ! ' Wretch !' cried I, ' thus then 
you have performed your promise. Now behold in what 
way I perform mine !* And hereupon I seized her by the 
wrist, and retorting upon her, in the midst of the gaping 
crowd, every disgraceful epithet which her malignancy had 
drawn down upon Euphrosyne, I terrified the vile woman into 
fainting, and then left her to recover in the filth of Smyr- 
na's foulest kennel! Thanks to this cool immersion she 
tarried not to revive; but no sooner did the fury think 
herself safe from my wrath, than setting up a hellish lau^b, 
' Wipe clean your Euphrosyne/ cried she, ' ere you bespat- 
ter others with the dirt which you have gained !' and then 
walked off with threatening gesture — alternately wishing me 
joy of my prize, and auguring me the reward of my guilt. 
Heated as I was with passion, her ciirses made my blood 
run cold, and in return I would have chilled for ever the 
noisome tide in her own viper veins — with a home 
thrust of my dagger, — ^had I not been prevented that time, 
by the mob, from crushing the reptile * 

But its venomed bite left a print in my heart which no 
power could efface ! To fail in all my schemes both of 
profit and of pride ; to be burdened with the whole weight 
of my mistress's existence, while bereft of all esteem for her 
character ; to feel myself the victim of her deceit or the 
sport of her caprice, when her real tenderness had already 
been prostituted ; — and more than that, to find the shame 
which I had hoped to bury in the inmost recesses of my 
own bosom, divulged to ail the world ; to be pointed at 
with derision by those very Companions over whom I "had 
made sure to triumph— were tortures beyond my strength 
to bear ; or at least, to bear alone ; and the embers of 
affection for my new inmate still glowing in my breast, 
when I last left my home, seemed all extinguished ere I 
again crossed my threshold. If, however, I only returned to 
my abode with the determination of making my guest a 
partaker in all the sufferings drawn down by her last insane 
act upon myself, it was also with the full intent to keep the 
cause of my behaviour locked for ever within my own 
swelling heart I Why indeed dwell without necessity upon 
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the painful thoughts of an infamy^ of .which! was unable 
to bring the proof, and despaired 'of. extorting the confes- 
sion ! Under . her former playfulness of mannet Euphro- 
syne, had always concealed, great ^ decision of character. 
She had shrunk from going home to a, husband or from 
staying .with, friends, whose reproach she must fear, or 
vrhose forbearance, endure. . Me . alone ; she . had considered 
as. accountable for whatever home and felicity my offence 
had deprived. her of elsewhere; and to me .she had come 
for refuge^ as to the only person who still owed her protec- 
tion: but she had .come, oppressed with the. sense of her 
dishonour.; she. had come, with such, deep anguish; at the 
hearty that, had the fruitfulness of her imagination still broke 
forth amid .her glowing shame; into, the smallest biid of 
sprighdiness or. fancy^ she. would, have thought it .a duty 
to crush the tender. blossoms, as .weeds whose rank, luxu- 
riance ill became, her .fallen state. . Nothings but the most 
unremitting. tenderness. on my. part could in some degree 
have revived her drooping spirits. . . > . 

. But wh»i after .'my excursion and the act of justice on 
Sophia, in which it ended, I re-appeared before the ; still 
trembling Euphrosyne, she saw too soon that. that cordial of 
the heart. must not be expected. One look she cast upon my 
countenance, as I sat down' in silence/ sufficed to inform her 
of my total change of sentiments; — and the responsive, look 
by which it .was met^.tore for ever from her breast the last 
seeds of hope and. confidence. . Like. the wounded snail she 
shrunk within herself^ and thenceforth cloaked in unceasing 
sadness^ nevermore expanded to the sunshine' of joy. <With 
her buoyancy, of spirits she. seemed even to lose ..all her 
qiiicknegs of intellect, nay all her readiness of speech ; so that^ 
not only fearing to embark with her. in serious conversation^ 
but even finding no response in her mind to lighter topics^ 
I at; last began to. nauseate her seeming torpor and dulness^ 
and, to, roam . abroad even, more frequently . than before , a 
partner, of my: fate remained at home, to count the tedious 
hours of my. absence; while she — ^poor miserable creature — 
dreading, the sneers of. an imfeeling world, passed her time 
under my roof in dismal and heart-breaking solitude. 

Had the most patient endurance of the most intemperate 
sallies been able .. to soothe my> . disappointment and to 
soften my hardness, Euphrosyne's angelic sweetness must at 
last have conquered:, but in my jaundiced eye her resigna^ 
tion only tended to strengthen the convictioa of her shame; 
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and I law in her forbearance nothing but the consequence 
of her debasement, and the consciousness of her guilt. ' Did 
her heart/ thought I, ^ bear witness to a purity on which 
Tuy audacity dared first to cast a blemish, she could not 
remain thus tame, thus spiritless, under such an aggravation 
of my wrongs ; and either she would be the first to quit 
my merciless roof, or at least she would not so fearfully 
avoid giving me even the most unfounded pretence for 
denying her its shelter,— She must merit her sufferings to 
bear them so meekly T 

Hence, even when moved to real pity by gentleness so 
enduring, I seldom relented in my apparent sternness. In 
order to conquer, or at least to conceal sentiments which I 
considered as effects only ot weakness, I even fenced myself 
on these occasions to increased severity* Unable to go the 
length of parting from a friendless outcast, even though — 
conformable to her own terms-— the continuance of my love 
was to have given the measure of her stay, I almost banished 
myself entirely from my own home, and plunged more 
headlong than ever into extravagance and dissipation. Unto 
this period I had quaffed my wine, to enjoy its flavour : 
I now drank to drive away my senses. Unto this period I 
had gamed to beguile an idle hour : I now played to pro- 
duce in my spirits a brief intoxication. I stayed out while 
I was able to renew my stake, and only returned home 
when utterly exhausted by my losses. Nay^ when Euphro- 
syne, after sitting up alone all night, saw me return — ^pale 
and feverish — ^in the broad glare of the next morning, it was 
often only to be pursued by all the spleen collected during 
my nocturnal excesses. Yet she tarried on : for to me sb^ 
had sacrificed her all, and though in me she found nothing 
but a thorn, yet to that thorn she dung, as to that on which 
alone now hung her whole existence i 

Euphrosyne was wont to keep in readiness for me a hot 
cup of coffee, when I came in from my nightly revels. 
After gamblii^, it served as a restorative ; but aft;er drinking, 
it was the only thing capable of allaying the sort of tempo- 
rary madness, with which wine always affected my irri- 
table brain. One morning, when alternate losses at dice 
and libations to Bacchus had sent me home half frantic, 
instead of finding my mistress as usual all alacrity to minis- 
ter the reviving draught, to chafe my throbbing temples, and 
to perform what other soothing offices her awe of me per- 
mitted, I found her lying on the floor in a swoon. I only 
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thougbt her asleep ; but» on attempting to lift her up, her 
features were bruised and her face besmeared with blood. 
Unnerved by excess and shaking with agitation^ my arm 
however was wholly unable to support even her hght 
weighty and I let her drop again. She thought I did so on 
purpose, for, raising her hei^ with great effort, she fixed on 
my countenance her haggard tearless ^es, and daniing her 
iumds together, for the first time vented her anguish in au- 
dible w(Mrds. — ^ I had been warned/ she Cried, with half 
stifled emotion. 
'How?' said I. 

* That morning/ answered she, ' when unexpectedly you 
appeared among us in the meadow, you were scarcely out of 
sight when the cause of your coming was discussed. We 
agreed— -foolish girls, as we were, — ^that chance alone had not 
brought you to that place, and drew lots to find out where 
lurked die secret attraction. I got the prize, if prize it 
could be called ! A friend some years older than myself, ob- 
serving my emotion, '' £uphrosyne," she whispered, " if you 
care not for that stranger, frolic with him as you like ; but if 
ever he should gain your affections, O I avoid him like a 
pestilence. From the moment that he knows himself the 
master of your heart, he will treat it as wayward children 
do their toys ; he will not rest until he has broken it." 

' This was but the first wamingi and only given by a 
haman voice/ continued my mistress: 'A higher admoni- 
tion came straight from heaven! You know the marble 
image found in our field which now adorns our garden. 
Once, they say, it was flesh and blood,-— a hapless maiden 
like myself; but, das, less susceptible, and therefore turned 
into stone. On the night of your outrage, as I rose from my 
prayer—from the prayer which at that time I neither ne- 
glected nor felt afraid to utter — a deep hollow moan issued 
Vomits snowy bosom! another and a louder shriek was 
heard when I spoke to Argyropoli ; and one still more dis-' 
mal than the former rent &e air, when I left my kinsman's 
roof to fly to your arms !' 

' And warded even by an insensible stone/ I cried, ' you 
would Dot see the precipice P' 

* Ah r exclaimed Euphrosjrne, ' reproach me with any 
thing but my love. It was that whidi, in spite of every 
circumstance, that should have opened my eyes, still kept 
me blind.' 

* Your love/ cried I, ' neither merits my reproach, nor 
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yet calls for my praise. It depends not on ourselves to 
withhold our affections, as it depends not on us to renovate 
a worn-out passion/ 

' Is it then true/ cried Euphrosyne^ ' that you love me no 
more 7 

' Has not that question been answered already ?' said I 
peevishly: ' but you will not understand unless all is 
spoken !' 

At these words Euphrosyne put her hands to her ears, as 
if fearing to hear her formal dismission ; and immediate- 
ly ran to shut herself in her adjoining chamber. I left the 
wayward girl to the solitude she sought, and, unable to ob- 
tain any refreshment at home, immediately went out again. 
Exhausted with watching, sleep overcame me in the Cof- 
fee-house where I had sought my breakfast, and as soon 
as I felt somewhat recruited by its welcome intrusion, a de- 
tachment of our party carried me away by force, to make 
me woo afresh fickle fortune at the gaming table. Within 
the irresistible influence of its magic circle, I stayed, and 
played, and drank, and slept — and played, and drank, and 
slept again — ^till, reeling out in the dark, to go home, I fell 
from the steps, sprained my ankle, cut my face, and lay for 
a time senseless on the pavement. Carried in again, as soon 
as discovered in this plight, it became my fate to be tied by 
the leg in the very gambling room, where the hazardous 
shake of the elbow had already kept me spell bound so long. 

I was so far an economist of time, as always to devote 
that of forced confinement to the irksome business of re- 
flection; and I had a great deal of that sort, of occupation 
accumulating on my hands, to employ my present leisure. 
The unconcern of my pretended friends on seeing me suf- 
fer, very soon made me draw unfavourable comparisons of 
their sentiments with those of Euphrosyne. Granting that 
she had been too susceptible before she knew me, how 
patient, how penitent, how devoted had she shown herself 
ever since!. yet how cruel the return I had made, and how 
deep the last wound I had inflicted ! . , . 

The thought grew so irksome, that, not daring to' send 
for my mistress among a set of scoffers, and yet impatient 
to make her amends, I crept, as soon as the dawn again 
arose, off my couch, stole away, and limped home. • 

When I knocked at my door, no one answered from 
within. Louder I therefore l^nocked and louder ; but with 
no better success. At last my heart sunk within me^ and 
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my knees beg^an to totter. Euphrosyne never stirred out— - 
could she — ? I drended to know the truth, and yet I was 
near going mad with the delay. She might be ill, and un- 
able to come down, though not yet beyond the reach of suc- 
cour, or the comfort of kindness. It was possible she heard 
me, and had not strength to answer, or to let me in. Time- 
ly assistance still perhaps might save her : even tardy ten- 
demess, though shown too late to arrest her fleeting soul, 
might still at least allay the bitterness of Its departure. A 
word, a look of sympathy might solace her last moments, 
and waft her spirit on lighter wings to heaven ! 

Frantic with impatience, I endeavoured to break open 
the sullen door, but could only curse its perverse steadiness 
in doing its duty. In despair at the delay, I was going for 
an axe to hew it from its hinges, when an old deaf neigh- 
bour, who began to suspect dhe heard a noise, came down 
half dressed to lend her assistance. She employed nearly 
as much time before she let herself out, as I had lost in try- 
ing to get in. At last, however, her feeble efforts were 
crowned with success. Forth she came, and put on her 
spectacles to scrutinize my person. A deliberate survey 
having satisfied her respecting my identity, she thrust her 
withered arm deep in her ample pocket, and drew out fifty 
things which neither of ut wanted, before she ended by 
producing the key of my lodging, which she put into my 
hands with a low courtesy, as having been left in her care by 
the Lady who had taken her departure. 

' Thank God ! — I have not killed her T was my first ex- 
clamation. ' That weight at least is off my burdened 
mind!' and as soon as I had sufficiently recovered my 
breath, I inquired of the old woman the time and circum- 
stances of £uphrosyne*s disappearance : — ^what conveyance 
had taken her away ; in what direction she went ; and above 
all what message she had left ? 

These were useless queries, and the frequent repetition of 
them for the purpose of being understood, a fruitless ex- 
penditure of breath. It took me half an hour to make my 
neighbour hear me : and when I succeeded at last, so near 
was she to dotage, that I could make nothing of her an- 
swers. On my asking as the least perplexing question, how 
long the key had been in the old goody's possession, she 
could only say ' ever since it had been given her.' 

Despairing of more explicit intelligence outside my 
threshold, I went in, and in three strides reached the top of 
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the stairs, and my own empty room. . From that I ran ia^ 
to the next, equally empty and desolate ; looked upon every 
table and shelt^ under. every seat and' cushion, in every box 
and drawer^ and behind every chest and wardrobe^ My 
hopes were to find some letter, some note, some scrap of 
paper, written, if not in kindness, at least in..anger> to in- 
form me which way my poor girl had fled : but I looked in 
vain ; there was nothing ! 

I possessed no clue whatever to a p^robable solution of my 
doubts ; I could form no opinion oii tlie strange event ; I 
sat down in mute amazement, trying to think, and yet find- 
ing no point on which to fix my thoughts. At lasty as my 
eyes continued to wander in total vacancy round the room, 
they fell upon some writing which assuredly had not; been 
intended to court my sight ; for it run along the skirting of 
the wainscoat, and could only have been written by Euphro- 
syne, with her pencil as she lay on the ground. I stooped 
down to read, and only found some broken sentences, pro- 
bably traced by my mistress when she left me the last time 
to seek refuge in solitude. The sense seemed addressed to 
herself more than to her destroyer, and the words were most- 
ly efiaced :— -thus ran the few legible lines. 

' At last he has spoken plainly ! — ^I shall go — ^no matter 
where! — Let him rejoice. On boasting of his triumphs 
of unsuspecting innocence, he may now add — '' I have ruin- 
ed £uphrosyne !" — and be proud to' think a greater fall from 
purity to corruption, from honour to infamy, and from hap- 
piness to misery, was never achieved by human hands!' 
Then followed a string of half obliterated words, among 
which all I could make out was an invocation to the Al- 
mighty, not to withhold from me its blessings, nor to visit 
on Selim poor Euphrosyne's wrongs ! A thousand daggers 
seemed on reading this sentence to pierce my heart at once. 
Every thing remained as I had left it, except Euphrosyne 
alone ! She had taken nothing with her ; for she had no- 
thing to take : — the last articles of her apparel, worth any 
money, had been sold to supply her necessities, or rather 
my extravagance. 

A film now all at once dropped from before my eyes, and 
my former behaviour presented itself to me in a totally new 
light. Though I might still believe, — and indeed now mosC 
anxiously wished to believe, for the relief of my goaded 
conscience — ^that Euphrosyne had not at all times been 
equally watchful of that perfect purity she boasted ; that in 
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some unguarded moment the inexperience of early youth 
had suffered her virtue to contract a slight speck ; that the 
tale so boldly told by her waiting woman was not wholly 
without foundation : yet on contemplating her conduct on 
that eventful day, when she might for ever have wrapped 
every former stain in the ample impenetrability of tlie 
nuptial veil^ but with a magnanimous disdain of all mean- 
ness or subterfuge, resigned herself to poverty, persecution, 
and disgrace, for the sake of rigid righteousness, I could not 
doubt that already at that period, at least, the mental cor- 
ruption, the taint of the soul (if ever it had existed) had 
been in the eye of supreme mercy washed away by repent- 
ance, and had left the whole crime of plunging a noble 
creature into inextricable ruin chargeable to my account 
alone! 

And supposing that even the tale of Euphrosyne's early 
frailty itself — ^that only sheet anchor of my conscience amid 
a sea of distracting doubts — should after all turn out a mere 
fabrication, as seemed from Sophia's unprincipled conduct 
a thing not impossible: supposing the whole first chapter 
of Euphrosyne's short history should have been nothing but 
a scene of artless innocence; nay, supposing that the 
thoughtless girl should really have been ignorant even of 
the assignation whence arose all her sorrows ; supposing 
that when she first came in agony to my abode only to 
avoid a public expulsion from her own, she should have had 
nothing with which to reproach her own heart, but some 
latent sparks of love for her despoiler ; supposing I thus had 
only plunged into everlasting perdition a being, throughout 
the whole of her once happy career as unexceptionable in 
conduct as she had been'enviable in circumstances : and that, 
Tor no purpose but to end her race of undeserved sufferings, 
>y turning her out of doors, and forcing her upon the wide 
t^orld without a friend, a relation, or a home, — and at a 
ime too when her situation demanded more than ordinary 
tenderness ! — the thought was too dreadful even for me to 
^ear ; it racked me to the soul ; and what rendered my 
femorse doubly pungent, love itself, that love which 1 had 
thought long annihilated, seemed to re-enter at the rents 
torn in my heart by pity. A thousand excellences in my 
mistress, before unheeded, now flashed upon my mind. 
Prom the embers of a more sensual flame, extinguished 
almost as soon as raised, now burst forth a brighter intellec- 
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tual hls^e never before experienced; as from a body in 
dissolution arise flames of pure ethereal fire. 

Sorrow, self-reproach, and uncertainty seemed for a while 
to deprive me of all power of exertion ; but the mcmient a 
ray of hope roused me from motionless dismay into fresh 
activity, I ran frantic all over Smyrna in search of my lost 
mistress. I abruptly stopped in the street every person, 
high or low, male or female, whom I thought likely to have 
witnessed her escape ; I forcibly invaded every house in 
which I fancied she might be concealed* No place capable 
of harbouring any thing in the human shape, and which 
X dared investigate, did I leave unexplored. Of the indi- 
viduals assailed by my inquiries, some laughed, some took 
offence, some reproached me for my inconsistency, and 
some supposed me to be a maniac broke loose from his con- 
finement I minded not their surprise or their scoffing, 
but continued my pursuit while I had strength. Alas ! I 
continued in vain. No Euphrosjrne could I find. 

Reluctantly I now again turned me to the abhorred 
Sophia, to assist me in my labour. The wretch had not 
only deceived me, betrayed my Euphrosyne, and, by 
divulging all she ought to have concealed, involved the one 
in ruin and the other in disgrace : she had even, as if on 
purpose daily to enjoy the shame cast on Chrysopulo's 
house, hired a lodging directly opposite his gate ; but vast 
failings are overlooked in those whose aid we want. I hied 
me to the ex^suivante full of conciliatory speeches : she met 
them with assurances of equal contrition^ and expressed so 
much regret for her indiscretion, so much compassion for 
Euphrosyne, and so much sympathy with me, that, in 
view of the readiness she showed to second my search, all 
was, or appeared to be forgiven. We shook hands, I made 
fresh promises, and Sophia entered upon fresh services. 

My resolution this time was formed, and will be allowed 
to have been unexceptionable. The instant fortune crowned 
our united labours, Euphrosyne was to receive the meed of 
her long and patient sufferings, or at leasts the offer of 
every reparation which I could make for my manifold 
offences. Not only I meant immediately to proclaim her 
my honoured, my wedded, my inseparable wife ; but what 
to some might teem more difficult, or more problematical, I 
intended to become myself the best and most fiuthful of 
husbands. 

Fate allowed me full time to sUidy the requisites of that 
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new character. Our twofold search did not turn out more 
successful than it had done before my single-handed endea- 
vours: — by no means^ however, for want of activity in 
Sophia. Like Satan her master she seemed endowed with 
the gift of ubiquity. Not a day passed that she did not 
come to me with a long account of tHe places she had visited 
and of those she meant to visit ; of the hopes she had been 
disappointed of in one quarter and of the expectations she 
entertained in anotlier; of her glimpses here and of her 
surmises there. So often did she drag me after her through 
every street and lane of Smyrna^ that my friends pretended 
to think that she had herself stepped into Euphrosyne's 
place^ and when the city had been ransacked through to the 
last garret and cellar, we extended our search to every 
village and hamlet within ten or fifteen miles round. 
. When at last I had explored every district within the 
Mootsellimlik of Israir, until I no longer could think of any 
place unsearched^ and found nothing left to do^ but to sit 
down in contented ignorance, or rather in calm despah:, 
there flew in at my open window, one evening, a small 
silken bag, flung by an invisible hand, and conveying a gold 
ring. It was one which I had put on Euphrosyne's finger, 
immediately after the memorable farewell visit of her kind- 
hearted friends, and ere I called upon my companions to claim 
my bets. On the slip of paper twisted round the ring 
appeared the following words : ' Cease a pursuit, as vain. as 
it is thankless ; nor seek any longer to disturb the peace of 
Euphrosyne, now cured of a worthless passion.; now at 
rest from her grief in more merciful hands. The ring you 
once gave her in proof of your love, reverts to you in\ sign 
that she never more can accept your tardy, your.iinavailing 
tenderness.' 

These words, evidently written by the same hand which 
had originally pointed Euphrosyne out to me as a de- 
sirable conquest, seemed at last fully to explain her niotives 
for leaving me, or at least h6r conduct since her disappear- 
ances Nothing could be clearer in my opinion, than that 
the artful schemer who had first instigated me to seduce 
the lovely girl, had availed himself of my forced absence 
from home, to take her off my hands. I had been a mere 
tool to some more designing member of, our nefarious 
brotherhood. 

It might, however^ in one sense, be called considerate, thus 
at last to relieve me from all further anxiety and trouble ; 
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Iftftd hothirig but the lAhet^nt f^etT^tiraeneds of hutnan iialutt 
could htire changed as it did, the cold indtflTe^ence wiA 
whi)6h I had treated my mistress '•rhile she depended wholly 
upiofo itoy afeetion, into the watnni^ which her imi^e i^- 
kittdied i^ my heart, the xnomeiit i supposed her comforted 
by another : but this new ardour, conceived too kite, I kept 
to myself; and judgh^g that other individual now preferred 
to be — though unknown-'-«-frequeiitly in my comfiaiiy, I 
took tincommon pains to evince by my mirth tny gratitude 
•for his pi*oceedings. Lest he should have any doubt on "dA 
subject, hot a day passed without my Joining some festive 
party in excilirsions to Boomabad, to Sedi-keni, aiid other 
plac^ ; and by these means I recovered at lest in reality 
the Ifghtn^ss of heart which I afl^cted ; a^d that to sach a 
degree, as almost to grow frightened at my own unusual 
htlanty, and to apprehend it might forbode some liew im- 
pending sorrow. 

An excursion had oflen been projected, and as often put 
dff, to a village a few miles from Smyrna, celebrated for 
the beauty of its situatioti. At last the party took place. 
We were sitting half a doisen thoughtless «ouls tanker the 
cool shade of k kkhii^t tree. I had taken up a lyre, laid 
down by one of my t^ompanions, and was just going to 
Vty my long-negleded skill in a Greek ballad which I used 
to sing to Helena, whdi a peasant brought me a note of a 
suspicions appearance. 

Determined this time to know Ae author of this skigle^ 
handed correspondence, I began by laying hold of its ce^^^ 
veyer. The messfcnger seemed the quiMessence et stu- 
pidity ; my ciitechising could draw nothing from him, ei^cept 
yiat the billet had been committed to his care three miles 
off by a female hidden in her veil come from a distaMe, and 
^ho immediately egmn took herself ofl^ All Uiat the 
bearer could, or would say ending there, I turned me to the 
^pis^e. 

It ran thus : 

* Did ever you hear of a Greek merchant whose name 
Wite Sozimaao? Once he t^celled Chtysopulo htmsehT, in 
riches, in ambition, and in Bway ; but fortuYie turned fickle. 
Chrysbpulo sair new thousands ; press upon his former 
^ousands, and SozimatO ended a.bankrupt : the match con- 
tracted between Chrysopulo's son and Sozimato's daughter 
now of course was cancelled ; for bfetW^eti the rich and the 
poor no engagement <;ould subsist; To «harpeii the sting of 
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the in8ult> the humble daughter of thet buinkrupt wm offered 
a servant'^ fdaoe in Chrysopulo's family : for the upstarts 
exulted iu treading on the neck of the fallen I The odfer of 
arrogance was, however, accepted, and the taunts of inscdeiice 
were borne without a complaint A disease, for which there 
W9A no cure, carried off Chrysopulo'^ infant son ; and 
Euphrosyne — a distant relation — ^became the adopted daugh<»> 
ler. She too was rendered the vietiin <^ just ieT«nge* A 
aet of lawlesa young men had establidbed a society, for the 
pui^pese of ruining U^e peace of sober &miliei. One member 
of this noble fraternity was spoken of in the town as more 
tx>ld and unprincipled than the rest : he was singled out to 
caat dishonour on Chiysopulo's house, and to sow misery 
anaong its members; and^t least, through his instrumenta- 
lity-— sfor be was but a tool-rthat Euphrosyne* moat injustly 
aspersed in her unsullied virtue, became the keep^miatreas 
of a needy adventurer. Foul disgrace, censured up ftom all 
quarters* thus cast its cioud over Cbrysopulo's name ! 

« Here the work of vengeance might have ended, had not 
the adventurer too dared to treat with indignity the daughter 
of Soaimato. It was for this she joined in the search tStee his 
departed mistress ; it vas for this ahe permitted not the un-* 
fortunate girl to be found; it was for this she prevented her 
from being solaoed by her lover's returning tenderness, even 
when ahe lay totally destitute in a miserable garret, at the 
laat period of her 1<^ protracted labour ; and it was for this, 
finally, that ahe prepared the infidel wretch a world of end- 
less pangs, by plying his hapless mistress with false accounts 
of his unrelenting barbarity, unto the last day of her hapless 
existence! 

' Qreat> no doubt» were the difficulties in preventing a 
meeting between the repentant sinner and hfa innocent vic- 
tim. One day he penetrated into the very abode wbare she 
lay, writhing under evexy agony of body and mind. A 
ragg^ curtain alone kept her from his sight, and a single 
cry unstifled must have thrown him in her arms 1 WatchfoU 
neas, however, triumphed : the adventurer turned badi in 
ignorance ; and his Euphrosyne saw him no move. She was 
delivered, unaided by any one but the person who had 
served, had sold her, and now was labouring that she might 
be sainted. Yet did the angel on earth try to do what she 
could for her adored Selim's child. Sedng it ready to perish 
for want of sustenance, she resolved to save her infant's life 
by completing her own shame. Ere, however, the sacrifice 
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could be accomplished, she expired, — expired among stran- 
gers, pronouncing Selim's name ! The more merciful hands 
in which this miserable man read that his mistress was at 
rest, were those of her Maker ; the ring he received had been 
taken from her corpse already cold ; and the sole worker of 
all this wo, I scarcely need add, was the injured and now 
satisfied Sophia.' 

I do not know how I was able to finish the perusal of this 
letter, except from a sort of stupor, which for a moment kept 
all my faculties, save that of mere perception, suspend^. 
The first word, however, which one of our party uttered, 
broke the fascination, set loose my entranced senses, and with 
them all the demons of hell which had been gathering all the 
while in my bosom. What species of violence I committed 
in breaking away from the convivial scene to pursue the de- 
testable Sophia, is wholly beyond my knowledge. I neither 
saw, nor heard, nor thought until I reached Smyrna. 

Sophia knew me too well to wait my return. Ere J re- 
ceived her note, she had left that place for ever : nor could 
I trace her flight. It was only some time after, when, hope- 
less of discovering her abode, I had committed to Heaven the 
care of her punishment, that in the least likely of places I met 
the embodied fury. She again tried to avoid me — again com* 
menced the race of conscious gailt ; but this time to no pur« 
pose. Her crime was one of those which, more atrocious 
than many which justice never spares, yet mock its shackled 
arm. I therefore took into my own hands a punishment too 
long delayed : nor was it the more lenient from that circum-* 
stance. 

This unlooked-for event seemed to afford me some refresh- 
ment. For a while I felt the thirst of my soul assuaged, the 
raging fever of my blood somewhat allayed : but the cessa* 
tion of pain was only transient. The image of £uphro»yne 
expiring on a bed of wretchedness, and in the belief that I 
was hailing the hour of her departure at the very time when 
I would have given my own life to have found Uie poor suf- 
ferer — when I only prayed to Heaven for leave to take her 
back, to cherish her in my now softened bosom, and to make 
her taste at last, ere yet too late, of happiness — soon began 
to haunt me incessantly ; and too truly I found that the fury 
Sophia had insinuated into my heart a canker, which I was 
destined to carry to the grave. 
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STORY OF LE FEVHE. 



My uBcle Toby wii« m» ^vepiog nittipg b$. hi» «u{iper^ 
vhen thi9 l/ipdlord of a litAe ^ ii^ the villiige eM09« into 
th^ |Niv}oarj with ai) eospty f^t^ i^ his ban4> to heg a 
gkuss 4>r two of eac^: * 'TU for a pojir ^ntlfimap-'— 1 thiiik 
of the army,' said the landlord, * who has been taken ill at 
my bouee four 4ay« t^o, and has i^Vier beld up Im bead 
9i*|[ice> ox Imd ^ despre to tafle any Hmg til} juiit nofff, that 
he has a fancy for a glf 9P of pac^c an4 ft tbin toa0t ;-r*l 
tbjukt ^d be, ^ing hif 1uia4 f^owi bi^ £^ebe«4» it w^uld 

« If I /eoul4 n^itbi^ bfg» .b!9P7i9w» or b^y sn^b a thuag/ addid 
the lifMUord, ' I would almotf steal it for the poor gentleman^ 
be 46 19 ilU-T-I bap^ in (Jrod hp wiU ^1 wend/ continued 
be,'—* ive aip aJi .9?4i3 ooiKienaed ft^ Win/ 

^ Tb«m ^t 4 good?natiii:e4 «oul« I will ansi^er for thee/ 
fsried «y unde Tobj» ^*>^<1 ^o*^ ^^^ drink the poor 
ip0nt}e»ian« health in a gla9» 9^ sack thyself,r*^pd teke a 
f!«^ple of bottles, with ^y ^ervloe, and tidU him he i$ heart!* 
ly welooffie to tb^ni^ «nid to4 doaen mor^ ii tbey will do 
Iwgeod- 

< Though I am persuirie4i' md my QPcle Toby, astbe 
laqdlovd irtittt the door> < h^ is a very c<Hnpas'sionate fi^oWg 
Trm, yet I cannot help entertainii:^ a bigli opinjiQii of hie 
gue$t too; there mufft be ^^^aething ropre tbmi cotmoi^ in 
faiin^ that in so fb^n a time should win «i:<4uch on the af- 
feeticml of his ho9t;'-*^^ A^d 4)flm whole fm^ly,' addi»d the 
corporal, 'for they are all concerned for him/ — ' Sna^ aft^ 
him,' said my nn<rle Xoby^ ' do, Trifyii ftn4 a^k if be knows 
bis name/ '- I ■. . 

' I have quite f^got it» truly/ said the landlofd> earning 
baek iiitp the narloor with the corporal j .' bnt I pan aak biir 
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son again/ * Has he a son with him then ?' said my uncle 
Toby. — * A boy,' replied the landlord, * of about eleven or 
twelve years of age ; but the poor creature has tasted almost 
as little as his father ; he does nothhsg but mourn and lament 
for him night and day : he has not stirred from the bed-side 
thes^ two days.' 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrust 
his plate from before him as the landlord gave him the ac- 
count ; and Trim, without being ordered, took it away with- 
out saying one word, and in a few minutes afVer brought him 
his pipe and tobacco. 

' Stay in the room a little/ said my uncle Toby. * Trim !' 
said my uncle Toby, after he had lighted his pipe and smok- 
ed about a dozen whiffs — Trim cftme in front of his master, 
and made his bow— my uncle Toby smoked on, and said no 
more — * Corporal!' said my nnde Toby ;— the corporal 
made his bow — ^my uncle Toby proceeded no farther, but 
finished his pipe. ' 

* Trim !' said my uncle Toby, * I have a project in njy 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm in 
my roquelaure, and paying a visit to this poor gentleman.' — 
'Your honour's roquelaure,' replied the corporal, * has not 
once been had on, since the night before your honour re^ 
ceived your wound, when we mounted guard in the trenches 
before the gate at St Nicholas ; and besides it is so cold and 
rainy a night, that what with the roquelaure, and what with 
the weather, 'twill be enough to give your honour your 
death, and bring on your honour's torment in your groin/ 
^ I fear so,' replied my uncle Toby; * but I am not at rest in 
my mind. Trim, since the account the landlord has given me. 
•*— I wish I had not known so much of this affair,' added 
my uncle Toby, * or that I had known more of it^ — ^how 
shall we manage it?' — ^ Leave it, an* please 3^ur hon^ 
our, to me,' quoth the corporal ; ' I'll take my hat and 
stick, and go to the house and reconnoitre, and act ac-* 
cordingly; and I will bring your honour a full account in 
an hour/ « Thou shalt go, Trim,' said my uncle Toby, 
' and here's 4i shilling for the^ to drink with his servant ;* 
— ' I ^all get it all out of him,' said the corporal, shutting 
the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his second pipe,* and had.it not 
been that he now and then wandered from the point, with 
considering whether it was not full as well to have the cur- 
tain of the tenaille a straight line, as a crocked (Mie, he might 
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be said to have thooght of nothing else but poor Le Fevre 
and his boy theivhole time he smoked it. ■ 

' It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes out 
of his third pipe that corporal Trim returned iVbm the inn> 
and gave him the following account : 

* I despaired at first/ said the corporal, * of being able to 
bring bads, to your honour any kind of intelligence coneern« 
ing the poor sick lieutenant.' — * Is he in the army then ?* 
said my uncle Toby. — * He is,' said the corporal. ' And in 
what regiment ?' said ray uncle Toby. — ' I'll tell your hon- 
our/ replied the corporal, * every thing straight forwards, as 
I learnt it' — * Then, Trim, 111 fill another pipe/ said my 
uncle Toby, * and not interrupt thee till thou hast done ; so 
sit down at thy ease, Trim, in the window seat, and begin 
thy story again.' The corporal made his old bow, which 
generally spoke as plain as a bow could speak it — your hon* 
our is good : — and having done that, he sat down as he was 
ordered, and began the story, to my unde Toby over again> 
in pretty nearly the same words. 

* I despaired at first,' said the corporal, ' of being able to 
bring back any intdligence to your honour about the lieu- 
tenant and his son; for when I asked where his servant 
was, from whom I made myself sure of knowing every 
thing which was proper to be asked,' — * that's a right dis- 
tinction. Trim/ said my uncle Toby, — -^ I was answered, and 
please your honour, that he had no servant with him ; — that 
he had come to the inn with hired horses, which, on finding 
himself unable to proceed, (to join, I suppose, the regiment) 
he had dismissed the morning after he came. — If I get 
better, my dear, said he, as he gave his purse to his son to 
pay the man, we <»n hire horses from hence. — But, alas ! 
the poor gentleman will never get from hence, said the land- 
lady to me, for I heard the death-watch all night long ;— -> 
and when he dies, the youth his son will certainly die with 
him ; for he is broken-hearted already. 

' I was hearing this account,' continued the corporal; 
' when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin 
toast the landlord spoke of; — ^but I will do it for my father 
myself, said the yoiith. Pray let me save you the trouble, 
young gentleman, said I, taking up a fork for thatptirpose, 
and ofiering him my -chair to sit down by the fire> whilst I 
did it. — I brieve, Sir, said he, very modestly, I can please 
him best m3rself. — I am sure, said I, his honour will not like 
the,toast the wovse for being toasted l^ an old soldier. — The 
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y^utb took bold of mf hand, wnd insCaiilljf hwnH into teais.' 
— < Poor youth !' ssiil my itnde Tobv» ' he has been fared 
vp from •» infant in tba iirmv« and the naine of a aaidier, 
Triin, 9PDndod in bi9 enn like the name of a friead ^-*I 
wish I had him here/ 

' I never, in the longest march;' said the corpora^ ^ had so 
great a mind to my dinner, as I bad to cry with him for 
company ; what could be the matter with me» an' please 
your honour ?'— -' Nothing in the worlds Trim/ said my 
uade Toby» blowing his nose, * but that thoa art a good* 
natured fellow.' 

' When I gave him the toast*' continued the corporal, * I 
tbo^ght it was pr^er to tdl him I was captain Shaikly's 
^nrvan^ and that year honour (though a stranger) waa ex- 
tremely concerned lor his father : and that if there waa any 
thing in your house or cellar'^* and thou migbtest have ad- 
ded my purse too/ said my unde Toby) — ' he was heartily 
welccHQ^ to it : — be made a very low bow (which was meant 
to your honour,) but no answer, for his heart was sa full 
p^sq he went up stairs wii^ the toast :-*^I warrant you, 
my denTi said J, «a I opened the kitchen door, your fiither 
will b^ weU agatn«^ — Mr Yoriek's curate was smoking ft pipe 
by t^ kkehen iire ; but said not a word, good or bad, to 
Qomf(»t the youth-r-rl thought «t wrong.' odded the corpo« 
ral.— -* I think ao top,' s^id my unde Tobyt 

* When the lieutenant had taken his i^lass of sack and 
toa,9f$, he £slt himself o Ufltle jwviired, end sent down into Uie 
kitchen to let me know that in about ten minutes he should 
be glad if I would ^tep up stair8*^*-4 beHev^ jMud the land* 
lord, he is going to sa^ his prayers, for there was a book 
}4id ^pon the cbpir by his bed-skle, and a$ I shut the door I 
saw hk 9on take up a cushion. I thought, seid the eurate» 
that jm gentlenien of the ormy, Mr Trim> mver said your 
prayer/i at ai|l.-^I h^siod the poor gsentlett>an say bia prayers 
last night, 'said the landlady, very devoutly, isnd with my 
own ears, or I could not have believed it*-T'Are you sure of 
it, replied ithe curate*-— A soldier, an' please your reirennice; 
aa^A i, praya as often (of his own accord) as a pimion ;-t-p 
ond when he ia fighting for bis king, .and ^r bis own life, 
ond for his houour too, he has ih^ most rosson to pray to 
Qod of any one in the whole w^ld/*^^ 'Twos well said of 
thee, TrWt' .si|id my unde Toby>-r*r* But^wkan a soldier, said 
I, m' plofMO your reverenoe, has been landing for twelve 
^^mrsiimgetbor ift tb^ trenebos, up to hie knees in ;Goldweteri 
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or engaged, said I, for months together in long and danger* 
ous marches — ^harassed, perhaps, in his rear to-day — ^haras-* 
sin^ others to-morrow — detached here — countermanded there 
— ^resting this night out upon his arms — ^beat up in his shirt 
the next — ^benumbed in his joints — ^perhaps without straw in 
his tent to kneel upon — may say his prayers ham and when 
he can. I believe, said I,— for I was piqued,' quoth the 
corporal, * for the reputation of the army, — I believe, an' 
please your reverence, said I, that when a soldier gets time 
to pray, he prays as heartily as a parson, though not with 
all his fuss and hypocrisy.'—' Thou shouldest not have 
said that, Trim,' said my uncle Toby, — ' for God only knows 
who is a hypocrite, and who is not : — at the great and general 
review of ua all, corporal, at the day of judgment (and not 
till then,) it will be seen who have done their duties in this 
world, and who have not ; and we shall be advanced. Trim, 
accordingly.' — * I hope we shall,' said Trim. — * It is in the 
scripture,* said my uncle Toby ; * and I will show it thee to- 
morrow ; — in the meantime, we may depend upon it. Trim, 
for our comfort,' said my uncle Toby, ' that God Almighty 
is so good and just a governor of the world, that if we have 
hut d<»ie our duties in it, it will never be inquired into whe« 
ther we have done them in a red coat or a black one.' — * I 
hope not,' said the corporal : — ' but go on, Trim,' said my 
uncle Toby, * with thy story'. 

' When I went up,' continued the corporal, ' into the 
lieutenant's room, which I did not do till the expiration of 
the ten minutes, he was lying in his bed, with his head 
raised upon his hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, and 
a clean white .cambric handkerchief beside it. The youth 
was just stooping down to take up the cushion upon which 
I supposed he had been kneeling. The book was laid upon 
the bed ; and as he rose, ii) taking up the cushion with one 
hand, he reached out his other to take it away at the same 
time. — Let it remain there, my dear, said the lieutenant. 
He did not offer to speak to me till I had walked up close 
to his bed-side. — If you be captain Shandy's servant, said 
he, you must present my thanks to your master, with my 
little boy's thanks along with them, for his courtesy to me : 
if he was of Levens's, said the lieutenant — I told him your 
honour was — Then, said he, I served three campaigns with 
him in Flanders, and remember him, — ^but 'tis most likely, 
as I had not the honour of any acquaintance with him, 
th»t he knows nothing of me. You will teU him, however. 
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tbat the persaa hit good-^ni^are has laid under obUgation 
t» biniy ia one Le Fevre, a Ueatenant in Angua'ar— but he 
knows me not* said he a second timet oiuaiog >^r4m8aibily he 
maj my story, added he«T<-Pray teU the captain I was the 
ensign at Breda, whose wife was most nnf<urtnnatelj kiUed 
with a mesket shot, as she lay in my arms in my tent, — I 
remember the story, an' please your honour, aaid Ij ipery 
welU Do you so ? said he, wiping his eyes with faia hand-* 
kerchief, then well may I. — In saying thia» he drew a little 
ring out of his bosom, which seemed tied with a bladk rib- 
band about his neck, and kissed it twice. Here^ Billy, said 
be----The boy flew across the room to the bed-aide, and ftlhog 
down upon his knee* took the ring in his hand, and kissed 
it too,, then kissed his &ther, and sat down upon the bed and 
wept' 

' I wish,' said my nncle Toby, with a deep sigh, * I wish, 
Trim, I was asleep.' 

* Your honour/ replied the corporal, * is too much concern- 
ed ; shall I pour your h<mour out a glass of sack to your 
j^pe?* — * Do, Trim/ said my uncle Toby. 

' I remember/ said my uncle Toby, sighing again, ^ ti^ 
story of the ensign and his wife, with a circumstance his 
modesty omitted ; and particularly well, that be, as well as 
she, on some, account or other (I bare forgot what) was uni* 
versally pitied by the whole regiment ; — but finiidi the story 
thou art on;'-^<'Tis finished already/ said the corporal, 
* for I could stay no longer, so wished his honour a good 
night: young Le Fevre rose from off the bed, and saw me 
to the bottom of the stairs; and as we went down to- 
gether, told me they had come from Ireland, and w^e on 
their route to join the r^ment in Flanders. But, ala9! ' 
said the corporal, ^ the lieutenant's last day's march is over/ 
^ Then what is to become of his poor bpy ? cried my uncle 
Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour,— -though I tell 
it only for the sake of thoee who, when cooped in betwixt a 
natural and a positive law, know not, for their souls, which 
way in the world to turn themselves — that, notwithstanding 
my uncle Toby was warmly engaged at that time in carry- 
ing on the si^e of Dendermond, parallel with the allies. 
who pressed theirs on so vigorously, that diey scarce allowed 
him time to get his dinner :-*-^at nevertheless he gave up 
Dendermond, though he had already made a lodgment upon 
the counterscarp ;--..and bent bis whol^ thoughts towards the 
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private distr^sseB at the inn : and, €^«ept that he ordered 
tbe garden gate to be bolted ttp> by irhich he aaight be said 
(o have tarned the iiege of Dendertnond into ablockade, — 
he left JDendermond to itself, — to be relieved or not by tbe 
Frendi king, as the French king thought good ; and only 
considered how he himself should reiieve the poor liettten^ 
ant and his son. 

— That kind Being, who is a friend to the friendless, ^hall 
recompense thee for thf 8.«-<- 

* Thou hast left this matter short/ said my unde Toby to 
tbe corporal, as be was putting him to bed, ' and I wiU teli 
tbee in what, Trim. — In the first place, when thou madest 
an ofifer of my services to Le FeVr^, — as sickness and tra- 
velling are both expensdve^ and thou knewest he w%6 
but a poor lieuteo8ttt> with a son to subsi^ as Well afe 
himself out -of his pay^ that thou 4idst not make an 
affier to him of my purse ; beeause, hmd he stood in need^ 
thou know«st, Trim, he had be^ «s welcome to it a6 
myself/ — ' Your honour knows/ said the corporal, « I had 
no orders. ■— ** True/ quoth my uncle Toby,—' thou didst 
vetyright) Trim, as a aoldierj-^-but certamly very wrong 
as a man. 

' In the second place, fbr whidi, indeed, thou hast ibe 
same exeuse/ continued my ttnde Toby,-^' when thou 
offeredst him <«i4iatever was in my bouse, tiiou ^houldst have 
offered him my hoase too^^-A sick bivither officer should 
have tbe bostquarters. Trim ; and If we bad him with us,*^^ 

we could tend and look to him. Thou art an excellent 

nnne thyself, Tnm, and what widi thy care of him, and 
the old woman's, and his boy's, and mine together, we 
might vecruk him again at onoe, and Mt him upon bii 
leg8 <" ■' " ■ 

— ' In a fortnight or three weeks,' added my uncl e Toby, 
tmltiDfi^* he might numeh/-^' He will nei^er march, an' 
please your honour, in this world,' said the coYponJ* * H^ 
»ii/*marcb,' said my uncte Toby, ristog up fW)m ibe side of 
die bed with one shoe off^-^^ An' please your bonour/ said 
tbe Corpoiml, < he will never maircii, ibat to b<is gmve/-**-— i 
' He 4haU march/ cried my nnde Toby, «Mirehing ^tte ftfot 
which bad a «hoe on, though without advaucb^g an itnthj — 
' he sbdl march to his regiment' — ' He cannot stRiid it/ 
said tbe corporal.-^' Be shall be suppii»rted/ said my tfntle 

Toby * He'll drop at last/ said the oorpor«i, ' Mid i^feat 

will beoome of ^is boyl'^^' He ehaU^ot dret>,''eaid my 
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uncle Toby, firmly* — ' A-well-a»day ! do what we can for 
him/ said Trim, maintaining his point, — ' the poor soul 
will die.' — * He shall not die, by God !* cried my uncle 
Toby. 

The accusing Spirit, which flew up to heaven's 

chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the 
recording Angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon 
the word, and blotted it out for ever. 

— My uncle Toby went to his bureau,— ^put his purse into 
his breeches pocket, and having ordered the corporal to go 
early in the morning for a physician,— ->he went to bed, and 
fell asleep. 

The sun looked bright the morning after, to every eye 
in the village but Le Fevre's and his a£Bicted son's; the 
hand of death pressed heavy upon his eye-lids ; — and hardly 
could the wheel at the cistern turn round its circle, — ^when 
my uncle Toby, who had rose up an hour before his 
wonted time, entered the lieutenant's room, and without 
preface or apology,* sat himself down by the chair at the 
bedside, and, independently of all modes and customs, 
opened the curtain in the manner an old friend and brother 
officer would have done it, and asked him how he did, — 
how he had rested in the night,<— what was his complaint, 
— where was his pain, — and what he could do to help 
him ; — and, without giving him time to answer any one of 
the inquiries, went on and told him of the little plan 
which he had been concerting with the corporal the night 
before for him. 

— * You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,' said my undc 
Toby, * to my house, and we'll send for a doctor to see what's 
.the matter, — and we'll have an apothecary, — and the cor- 
poral shall be your nurse; — and I'll be your servant, Le 
Fevre/ 

There was a frankness in myunde Toby, — ^not the effect 
of familiarity, but the cause of it, — which let you at once 
into his soul, and showed you the goodness of his nature. 
To this, there was something in his looks, and voice, and 
manner, superadded, which eternally beckoned to the unfor- 
tunate to come and take shelter under him, so that before 
my uncle Toby had half finished the kind offers he was 
making to the father, had the son insensibly pressed up 
close to his knees, and had taken holdof the breast of his 
coat, and was pulling it towards him. — The blood and 
spirits of Le Fevre, which were waxing cold and slow 
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within him, and were retreatiDg to their last citadel, the 
heart-^rallied back, — the film forsook his eyes for a mo* 
ment ; — ^he looked up wishfully in my uncle Toby's face ; — 
then cast a look upon his boy ; and that ligament, fine as it 
Was, was never broken. 

Nature instantly dbAjediTgt^; tl|9 ,fl)iii returned to its 
place;— the pulse fluttered, — stopped, — ^went on,»-throb- 
bed, — stopped again, — moved, — stopped. — Shall I go on ? 
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EDWARD NARES. 

The following extract is from a clever novels entitled, 
Thinhs-I'to-Myself, written by Dr Nares, Professor of 
Modem History in the University of Oxford^ and published 
in 1811. Dr Nares is author of another one^ entitled, 
/ Says, Says I : — and we are sorry he has not followed out 
that b'ne of literature, as these works evince considerable 
knowledge of life and manners, and may be said to consti- 
tute a class of their own. 

A FRIENDLY VISIT. 

One day, when I was sitting quite snug with my mother, 
and she was occupied in writing to my sister, who was 
absent from home, I spied, at the dnd of the avenue, a 
group of pedestrians slowly making up to Grumblethorpe 
Hall, apparently dressed in their best bibs and tuckers 
for a morning visit: Thinks I-to- myself, here's some agree- 
able company coming to my dear mamma ! how kind it is of 
her neighbours to call upon her thus, and not leave her to 
mope away her time by herself, as though she were buried 
alive ! Not being willing, however, to run any risk of disap- 
pointing her, I waited patiently to see whether they were 
really coming to the Hall, for part of the avenue was the 
high- way to the village ; I kept watching them, therefore, 
with no small anxiety, for fear they should turn away 
abruptly, and deceive my expectations ; but when I saw 
them happily advanced beyond the turning to the village, 
and was therefore certain that they were really coming to 
see my dear mother, I hastily turned round to her, exclaim- 
ing, ' Here's ever so fine people coming, mamma !' thinking to 
delight her very heart : — ' People coming,' says she ; • I 
hope not !' * Yes, indeed, there are,' says I : — ' one, two, 
three, four ladies, a little boy, and two pug dogs, I declare !' 
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* Bless mjr soal !' says my mother/ ' how provokifig ! It is 
certainly Mrs Fldge^ and her daughters, and that trouble- 
soaie child, and now I can't finish my letter to your sister 
before the post goes ! I wish to goodness they would learn 
to stay at home, and let one have one's time to one's self I' 
Thinks- I-to-my8elf> my poor mother seems not 'much to like 
their coming ; I am afraid that Mrs and Miss Fidgets wOl 
meet with rather an imkindly reception ! However, I plain* 
ly saw that there was no stopping of them ; — they got near- 
er and nearer; the walking was. not over clean, and my 
mother .was the neatest woman in the world. Thinks-I»to» 
myself, the piig-dc^ will dirty 'the room. At last they ar- 
rived; — ^the servant. ush^ed them in ;*-i>sure enough it was 
Mrs and Miss Fidgets, and the troublesome child and all ! 
Mrs Fidget ran up to my mother as though she would have 
kissed her, so glad did she seem to see her. My mother, 
(bless her honest soul i) rose from her seat^ and greeted 
tiiem most civilly :-— ^ This is very AriW, indeed, Mrs Fidget,' 
says she, ' and i esteem it a great favour 1 — I had no idea 
you oonld have walked so far; I am delighted to see you !' — 
Thinks- I-to-myself, she wishes you idl at Old Nick I^-Mrs 
Fidget assured her she might take it as a particular fkvour^ 
for she had. not dcme such a thing,' she believed, for the last 
six months ; and aiie coiiki never have 'attempted it how to 
visit any body else I Thihks-I-to-myself, then Mrs Fidget, 
you have lost .your labour !— * And now,* says she, .« how I 
am to get home again, I am sure I cannot tell, for I really 
am thoroughly knocked up.' — ^Thinkiid-ttKbtysdf, my dear 
mother won't like to hear that ;-*'bQtl was mistaken; for, 
taming to Mrs Fidget, she said, with the. greatest' marks of 
complacency, ' that's good hearing for us ; then we shall have 
the pleasure of your company to dinner ; Mr Dermont will be 
delisted, when he comes home, to find you all here.' — * O, 
you are very good,' says Mrs Fidget, * but I must return 
whether I can walk or not, only I fear I must trouble y^m 
with a longer visit .than may be agreeable.' ' The longer 
the better,' says my. dear mother. ' :Thinks*I-to-mysetf,«^ 

that's a ! 

While my mother and Mrs Fidget were engaged in this 
iViendly and complimentary conversation, the Miss Fidgets 
were lifting up the little boy to a cage in which my mother's 
favourite canary bird hung, and the boy was sedulously pok- 
ing his fingers through the wiresof the cage, to the great alarm 
and annoyance of the poor little animaL Thinks-I-to^mysdf, 
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snyrinolher wiB: wi^ j^daixsiiind A« fire ptiaeat^y, jmtig 
gj^ntleman i-^-4mt mo mich tiling lUiJor j^st dt that mament^ 
Ae turned round, and s&^mg how h^ was* oocapiBd» adced, 
s£ this cage should be taken dowir t6 wbmxse hinr : ^ He is a 
iWeet boy, Mrs Fidget/ aaya'she^ * hotr old is he F 'Just 
turned of four/ says Mrs Fidg^t-^^ Oniy four/ sa^ ao^ mo- 
fSrer^ * he is a remaiskably ine sttong boy for ihat sege^ !'-*^-^ He 
is iddeed a fine child/ says Mrs Fidg^tv ' but dbn^it> my deur, 
4io that/ says shc^ ^ you £righten tltt poor InrdJ^^As the Miss 
Fidgets were about to put him do^n,. laf mother vehttired 
4X1 afesuTe them, that he would do no hturm ; * Pretty Ih^ 
fellow/ sayd she, 'pray let him amiiseiBaaself ^ 

AU this wlule tiie twoi pug!-(fogr were reconnditnoj^ tike 
diJavKng^rocni and fUmitare, jumping upon the sbfis evm- 
tioutally with thehr di^y feet, and repeatedly trying lb dis- 
earn (by the applicatioit o£ their piig^noscs to ourf^t and 
knees) who my mother and' myself obuld be, bar&ing besides 
in cbhdert at every mbv^ooent and ev^y strimge noise* diey 
heard in the pSLs^age and hall z-^Mss Fidgeft sometimes pre* 
tedding to otdde £eknv and my mother as earefnlly pretend^ 
injBf to excuse tbi^to w'ilh her whole helort' ><>>Hi»ften did F caCcii 
her ctottttg, as.' J thonghit^ a widtful ey^ o&f the letter to my 
sister, which lay unfinished on the tobte^ nay, once even 
when her attention had been pardcnlairly colacited to some 
extil'abrdinary atiitvfdes iintir whibh Ihe little dogd had been 
seyerally bidden td pot th^ms^vcs Jbi^ her eJapr^t* antme* 
menu 

But these canine exhlfahidns ^ere'iHYthin^ to the and witk 
which we were af^ertirardis^ threatened; for nay mother's bigli 
'eomknendations of the little ^ntlemad of fbur yearfi old, in* 
Sliced faSs sisters to propose to their mother that he ^ould 
^ let Mrs Dermout hear how well be eould rpaut /'•u^Thiidcs^ 
J-ito-niyaeiLf, in somecoftfuBion, ' ipm^-vidiat ? wfaer^ ? how >' 
J soon found, hknvever, that it only mefant^ thathe riioald 
'««tertldn us with' a specinien of his preiaatisre meknorjr and 
or^bo^ical talents^ by spmkkkg^a speech. Strong solioitaiiDns 
w^ aoecNrdiiigly made to little Master^, to begin the i^quii^ 
ed display of his rhetorical abilities, but whelJher it were oH 
:adeooht of shyness,, or ind^ehee, or scdkinessy or caprice^ or, 
m shorty merely that little Master was not in a sponthig cde, 
he betrayed sash an obstinate repugniaude tsv^e taik inr- 
•piosf d ufKAi him, that it required aii the io^tatiaH^ of the 
rest of the party to indiied hini to ihalce thct smaHek advan- 
riw towards iihe £xhibakioB prd|>eaed. Badiof hiesistscs' 
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went down on her kneed to daa)c kim/ wliile Mrs Fidget 
hufied and coaxed^ and coaxed and hufied by turns, till ^e 
was almost tired of it — ^now promising such a load of sweet- 
meats as soon as he got home if he would but begin, and in 
the same breath threatening the severest appUcation of the 
rod if he did not instantly comply — at one time kissing him 
and hugging him^ with a * Now, do, my dearest love, be a 
man and speak yoar speech / at another almost shaking his 
head off his shoulders, with a * stupid boy ! how can you be 
so naughty before company ?' At last, however, upon my 
mother's tapping the pretty child under t^ chin, and tak- 
ing him kindly by the hand, and expressing (Heavep bless 
her!) the most ardent wish and desire to be indulged, he 
did condescend to advance into the middle of the room, and 
was upon the point of beginning, when Mrs Fidget n^ost 
considerately interposed; to procure him to put his right foot 
a little forwarder, with the toe more out, and to direct him 
about the proper ^notion, that is, the up-lifting and down- 
dropping of his right arm during the pei*formance — one of 
his sisters, in the mean time, seating herself near to him, for 
fear of any accidental slip or failure in the young gentleman's 
miraculous memory. 

His iSrst attempt was upon Pope's Universal Prayer, but 
unfortunately, of the fourth line, he managed constantly to 
make but one word, and that so odd a one, that the sound 
but ill atoned for the manifest ignorance of the sense. 

, Father of all, in every age, . - 
X ■ i ' In evei*y olime adored, 

Bjr saint, by flavage, and by sage, 
JoT^jovalord ! 

Javajamlord I This was the word, and the only word that 
could be got out of his mouth, and Thinks-I-to-myself, it 
woiild be well if no greater blunders had ever been commit- 
ted with regard to that insidious line ; however, in conse- 
quence of Uiis invincible misnomer, the Universal Prayer 
1VSS laid by, and other pieces successively proposed, till it 
was at length unanimously determined, that what he shone 
most in, was King Lear's Address to the Tempest, and this 
was accordingly fixed upon as his chef-d'oeovre in the art 
of oratory. Some preliminaries, however, in this instance, 
Appeared to be necessary. , It was not reasonable to suppose 
young Master could address a storm without some sort <}£ 
symptoms lit least of a real . storm. It was agreed upon 
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^iMft^tbre, that h« sboiljd not QoosNnetfc& Us qpecdi'till he 
heard a riHnUing noise j^roc^ed frcxni tbe eampvbj pMimt, 
and w^ Were all desired to bear our patt bi thb fictitious 
ithlinder ; he^ We all thundered, I cannot pretend to aay, 
'but so it wa»> that/ in due tiitiey by the aid of sttdi noiseft as 
.we oodld seyeridly and jointly contributej the stttrm be^m 
moit nobly, wh^ the young orator stepping fofwaird, his 
eyes and tight hand raised^ . atid his r%ht foot pifotnided^ 
s^ottfiduiii arteni> he thus began : 

< Blaw wiiuls' tstkd cack your ebiiek^.' 

' Crack your cheeks, ray love/ says his sister in great &aste 
and agitation ; * What can you mean by caok jfonr cheeks ? 
"What's that, pray ?* * Ay, what is that ?' says Mrs Pidcet ; 
— ' but I believe* Ma'am,' adds she, turning to my mouier, 
' I must make his excuses for him ; you must know he can* 
not be brought yet to pronounce an B,. do all'' we can, 
• so that he always leaves it auite out, as in the case of cack 
for cracky or he pronounces it exactly like a W.' Thinks-I- 
to-myself, many do the like. * We choose speeches for him, 
therefore,' continues Mrs Fidget, ' in which there are many 
H's, on purpose to conquer the difficulty, if we can ; b^n 
again, my dear,' says she, ' and pray remember not to leave 
out your R It's.' — So he began lUfresh : 

< Blow winds aikd cio&ck your cheeks !* 

' Cwack* says Mrs Fidget, '^ why thai is almost as bad ; try 
again. 



^This stop loid itnpedimeAt, howeVet,; vas &tal tb the 
.young oratof's progress, and therefore at la8t> Mrs Fidget 
^ing restedi they all pi^posed to go« Thifil»^I<«i<|i-inyaiBlf, 
now iny poor mothet* will be happy again 1 biit ihe, good 
so^il, seemed to hiive got iiuite £ohd of iiieib, in eofidei(|6eiioe 
of the extraordinary length of tlieir stay-^'^^he obuld iiot now 
,50 easily jp^rt with theaa :— H^e Was sitr^ Mrs Fidget oonld 
jfiqt be thoroughly re^ted-^the dock had but just atrudk 
two; if they would btft stay a little longer, my firth'ev 
would be OQSBfte home from bis tide, an^ he wclild be gveati 
ly mortified to miss seeing them ; but ndthiog wecAd ^:-^ 
^they i»)tst.-^Tfaiilks->}-to*.|Byi9elf^ no#«:%foryeQr fiaend^ 
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flhipy Mm JFidf^t: — ^whKtl' not $ta j K^beti aiy tootber sd 
Mnlea.% presses it \ not stay, wh6ii she deelares your going 
WiU mofUtymy worthy fiEitker ! No^ nothing would lit^ 
ibens ;---*ttw^ they ^ent ^-4iot« bowerer^ iadeedy without 
suixky fMTomises en, their pact soon td eiiU ^igain^ and divars 
«)ost€»m^stentl!ieatke on my mother'si on no aocbuni to 
^orgeftjt* 

They trere scaree gdt out of the front door before B»y f«h 
thet entered;*^ Ari^ they readly al) g<Hie at Lust?' says hOi 
' I thought they would h»ve Maid till doomsday :-u.Who^ in 
the Worid, were they all ?^^^ O deeUr/ sayei my mothoFi * why 
Mr» Fidget and all her tribe ; girls and boy^ and two pi^^ 
dogs.'-*-^ Thank my staifd» I escaped them/ says ray father. 
TUnk»'I-lo^my9elf| gveat symptoms of mcurtifieation my 
deitr lather sbdws ait heLymg h«d the misfortime to mias see* 
ing thelm \-^^ I declaim/ says liay mother, * it i| abominable 
to break in up<m one In thb manner :^€ was impossible ita 
Entertain stidi d group ; so while Mi*s Fidget imd I were in 
toktversation, her youiotg people And the dogs had Bothir^ to 
do but to rtease'.the bird^ 9nd duty the furnitum ; that little 
monkey of a boy is always in imsehief j — I oould firedly hav^ 
bo3^ his earft ;f«^I theught he would, have killed my poor 
bird ;^-«I Wa^r iii the midst of a letter to Catoline^and MW ifi^ 
toe kte fof thef poist ;— how Mrs Fi^et can epend dl hetf 
time in visiting atd ifAVing. atbofit io the marmer she 
dees, I cantiol oonoeiv^^^I 'am to take i4.es a gyeataiid sin? 
gttlar lavonri Ae tells neU afr she ^irays deed erery |hne she 
comesi thinkings t luppose^ that I don't know she is never 
at heme,*^r think die'U lose that b0y ;-^l- never eaw imch a 
p^ 6i«kly duld in my lifefl'~Xhkiks*&to^myle)f>^0 
peor Mrs Fidg^t^ne Mma % ^it^^J 

My father, with a gredt deal of good bveediteg in general^ 
was a plain bhmt loan in the toode of bxpreseing hia eenti* 
nenta j so <hat mf nothet had soarcely finiciied what she 
had to say« but n>y fiMmr burst o«tr^* Titesome wemmn,' 
says he, * she ought to be confined ; — she's always l(Fatldelr-» 
ing About with a trtbe of diildren and d^^s At her heels \ — 
there's poor Mi^ CreepmooSe i^ quite ill ftoea her visits^ 
yeu know whet a bervoui ereaturio she is/ My father would 
We g(x» on ever dn long; probably in this ttraiil, bad not; 
the aery^Qt entered with a note-; Irhich my mothet immedi- 
ately opened, and read aloud ; the contents t>eing to the foln 
lowing effect : — ' Mr and Mrs Meekin present their compli- 
ments to Mr and Mrs Dermont, and shall be extremely 
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happy to hare the honour of their company to dinner on 
Saturday next at five o*elock.' Thinks-I'to-myself^ how 
dvil» how polite, and obliging !— The servant was ordered 
to withdraw, and tell the messenger to wait-^As soon as he 
was gone, ' Good God !' says my father, * these p^|de will 
never let us alone ;— >sttrely we dined there last :' — toy 
mother thought not ; — my father thought they were for ever 
dining there ; — ^my mother convinced him by a refoenoe to 
her pocket-book, that Mr and Mrs Meekin were quite right 
as to the balance of debtor and crechtor; — ' Well, only take 
l»re/ says my father, ' that we do not get into a habit of 
dining there above once or twice a year at the utmost ;'— it 
is really too great a sacrifice.' — * What, do you mean to go, 
then T says my mother. 'Go/ says my father, ' why I sap- 
pose we must/—' I wish they were further,' says my dear 
mother ;— < I wish they were at * Jericho,' says my dear fa- 
ther : — ' I had rather do any thing than go on Saturday,' 
says my mother : — * I had rather be hanged than ever go/ 
says my father, * it is such an intolerable bore :* — ^ Well^' 
says my mother, * but the servant's waiting.' — So she took 
the pen, and away she wrote two or three lines in a mo- 
ment :— ' There,' says she to my father, « will that do?' — 
Thlnks-I-to-myself, short and sharp probably !-^My fatlier, 
happily for me, read it aloud :— ' Mr and Mrs Dentibiit re- 
turn their compliments to Mr and Mrs Meekin, and wfll wait 
upon them with the greatest pleasure on Saturday to din- 
ner/ — ^Th{nks-I-to-myself, well done my sweet-tempered 
mamma ! how mild and how forgiving ! but my father sur- 
prised me most; instead of throwmg it into the fire as I ex- 
pected, he declared it would not only do, but do vastly well: 
— ^he therefore sealed it himself, rang the bell, gave it to the 
servant, and desired that they would give tlieir best compli- 
ments: — 'And mind,' says he, 'ybu ask the servant how 
they all do ; be sure you make him understand.' — Thinks- 
I-to-myself, what heavenly mindednessl what christian 
charity 1 

I expected the servant every moment to return with an 
account of our friends' health ; but no such thing; my father 
and mother seemed, to have quite forgot they had made the 
inquiry. I ventured to remind them of the servant's neg- 
lect * Ah !' says my father, ' my boy, you imCt know iM 
tvorld* 
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be' belonged t6 the oi^er sex, «km^ Wd^M hate Bee^tivtle 
puzsle aftottt ^is chaiMter^^-^^e oottld liav6 &et Mttx &bwtk as 
a cfete^ goss^ ; but as^it- st»ndb> l(e is tftnte an atKrthiiljp' iA 
literatuf^^ And must ft)i> crver exc>iM dUtf urond^ Mo^ a g)iA<> 
tleman witif a wife and iaififi}!'^'-^ gumOstatLW in a imwft 
coat and topA}^oi»^^'^&o^d p^nMy wvtte sui^ im»tei6ing 
wmaitM wark^ as^ Cku^isaa Ha]i6>#0/ aifd WmA^bh 

PAif]»»ik WHS liisfi»t wdrky m$k ifmn^tii^dtm B0if«l^^ 
ev^r ireitd. We ftnlMAfear %c) tPeMr maii< gclkM^bo^A Wiiefa 
our grandmother was-peMnddir Iqr tm ixMlenhhi h9te t6 
trilte' ii Miln tiambetttf. flhe (#>dd mrn^amy y/fm- M ti«4rei« 
«0adiau.M.fbe[ w4>iM itofr Imv^ mid one finr ite wori4'-««l^ 
haw eoidd she ^ver imoi^Dt that aboak tl«adim wfaickUae 
SBok &titk asM-i<« Paanela^ or FsrArei^sfiwiM .-: In a saM 
<tf Undiikr Xstlen Jradi ai beautiful yvNiBtg Daniiel tmhif 
Parental. Pablialled in ordei^ to oiltiTatfO' the pnasitika cf 
Virtue and Reli^an in the ndridff of Hhe Yovikh of both sedMac 
A namtiTe which has its Jmndatknp m trM; utid, at the 
anne tfaae that it agrteMf. entevtaitas, by m fa«iet|r oCcdriatts 
and aibctii^ incidents^ is estSrely ctiweated of all time 
imagea wfaidi> in too mmsaty pieces oaleidatcd for atnusctilM: 

* RtclM^dMnwasilMnitil DcHtfiOklri^ Hi im^iWidwMfbtmtmyy^u^ 
a reapectnble printer in London, to whkh business h^ served an appren- 
ticesliip. He died in 1761, leaving a considerable fortune, and the cbarac- 
fer 6f u plat A, fudnstrimis, good makr. Ufas l^aM^lh' Wt» pdMfefaed \ii 
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only, tend to inflame the minds they should instruct : By 
Mr Samuel Richardson." — She believed every word of it;, 
as she did her Bible : and in the winter evenings, after tea^ 
when the household was assembled^ she would read aloud to 
the listening family, page after page, with the most supreme 
satisfaction — snuffing and commenting at every paragraph 
— end never stopping short, except when she lighted ujwn 
some thrilling passage of the bewitching author, where her 
voice would £iil her, and her lip would quiver/ and she 
COoM not go on for yery fulpess of heart. On these even- 
jngs, seated on our little stool, at her f^et, how we drank 
eveiy word that fell frcwn her lips !r— And then, in the morn- 
ings, we would be up long before the family, gorging the 
overnight's fragments, until we became lost to every thing 
else — our sports as well as our lessons^and went dreaming 
about all day long of Mrs Jervis, and Mrs Jewkes, and Lady 
Daversi md Sir Jaeob Swynfosd, and Miss Damford, and 
JLord H., and PoUy, and old J<m«thani «nd Colbrand, and 
the whole family down to the scullion. 
^ It will not be expected, therefore, that we speak otherwise 
than fiivoundbly of our 'first love'-.«f the book whidi has 
given a bent to all our future studies,— ^uid indeed we. still 
recur to its pages with delight, heightened by the recc^ee- 
timisof memory,— yet, in reasonable moments* we see its 
imperfeedons as oth^s do, and are, in particular, not insen- 
sible to the prominent feult of holding ^fr up as a pattern of 
virtue, who was ready to unite herself to a notorious rake, 
that had made a series of mean attempts upon her honour, 
provided the union was in a legal way. Richardson lost him- 
self by attempting too much. In his endeavours to heighten 
the character of Pamela, he makes her unnatural ; and the 
same may be said of his Sir Charles Gmndispn, * that prince 
of coxcombs.' He thought it was best to make his amiable cha- 
racters superlatively good, as those who might follow them 
were moie likely to go fiuther in their imitati^Q than if the chft- 
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racters weremerelj amiable— jufft as a marksman^ by aiming 
at the stars, would be more likely to shoot higher than if his 
aim were less ambitious ; bat he should have considered that, 
by placing the mark beyond our reach, the attempt^ to gain 
it wonld never be made — that, as an archer would never 
think of making a star his popinjay, neither would we think 
of making Sir Charles our pattern. Sir Charles cannot be 
imitated, because he goes beyond any thing in human nature, 
and he cannot be loved for the same reason. The praises, 
indeed, which the author unceasingly lavishes upon him be- 
come loathsome : we can scarcely read a page without being 
teased with the never-ending strain of laudation. In lo<ricing 
over a single volume out of a seven-volume copy, we find 
such exclamations as these : — * Wonderful man'— « Noble- 
minded roan'— « The best of men* — * What a man is this?* — 
* The best of men' (again) — * Excellent man'— « A good man' 
— < The dear man' — ' The loveliest and the most undaunted, 
yet noblest looking of youths'— 'Excellent Sir Charles Grandi- 
son' — ' The . tender husband' — ^' The domestic man, the 
cheerful friend, the kind master, the enlivening companion, 
the polite neighbour* — * The most delicate^minded of men'— 
' The most just, the most generous of men*— r' The dearest, 
best of men — * Dearest of men' — ' The good man' — * The 
best of men and of husbands' — 'Such a man'-— 'The gen- 
erous man' — ' The life of every company and of every indi- 
vidual' — ' The dear man' — ' The next to . divine man'— 
' Tenderest of husbands, kindest and most considerate of 
men' — ' The penetrating man' — ' The politest of men*— 
' The best of husbands'—* The soul of us aji*— 'The mocrf 
dutiful of sons, the most affectionate of brothers,, the most 

faithful of friends.' ^But these are not quite so distasteful 

as other expressions which we find in the same volume, some 
of which border upon blasphemy : — ' Charming behaviour' 
— * All condescension' — * Cheerful goodness' — * How did he 
shine' — ' Every person in raptures' — ' Unaffected dignity' — 
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^h^ctmoeW WtxfiMM^h^M^'T^* Jfev^iT {w<» i^iSKC a xaore 
^|Mmded h«ftrfc'-.^« Bkis«ing8 0n bis^ bwpvolenQe'n-^* A^l the 
gnt^m of gieptk p^rattn^i^n ATQ bi^W* £k iv^Us Cfpcf *^ 

- W^^^uH; OQl^ bow^eyer^ dwell m the faults of a writa 
wh99e ^lysell^RGes ^fstf sq many ail4 fiQ great- The I^djr 
Pmbwtina is a character that woM re^aom ^ nqvej. infi- 
Qitaly 4Piare.obj«otiQiiaUe than Sir .Ctelai Gfa«4i«09. The 
two v0)itmes that i^^late to hev a?ei parh^qp^ th($ best of 
Bift^berdfM'i works, Tbe^ tbariP i^ Cwlri^a Qajbm>W£, 
wjni^ aa a whola» iSiQaTtaiply tba'.gm^at^ the author's 
aSdrta 4 aodit 0Uiy be-qo^stiqiicKL j£ in Ae whole rap^ of 
fictitious wnlspg, tiro chawctegsjdalm Udore mt^veHt-Qr Itake 
deeper hold on the sympatbir of the Xeedt^^ ihaa Ae b^ro 
and hevoine of that work* Still in |hie> aa in all bis^ wii^ngs, 
the anduirjaverdofis his soeiueB^ jiuid jdweQs ea .^li^ute^ on 
triiSes; that, if he has not hs^n xted in <^Mly lifi^, ba b^a little 
Uftelibood of being read when Qne.hi0.^nt»ifad)ip«>9 {heJiu^i- 
oass and care» of matitre |9e^i, 

TRIAL SCENE IN PAMELA. 

1 AM commanded, my dear lady, now to write particularly 
my trial. — The reason will appear in its plaee.-^ And, Oh! 
eengratulste me, my dear, dear lady ! for I am happy, and 
fbaJil be happier tb^n- I ever waa ; and that J thoi^ht» so 
did every body^ was impossible. — But I will not anticipate 
the account of my trial, and the eiBects, the 4>lessed effects, 
ithasprodtrcecl. Thus, then, it was : 

Mr:JLcamenp»vdihgfBfttunpatieBaeia(faia.loo)^. Itnrt 
bim at n^^cbamher-door, with as sedate a..counteqance as I 
possibly could put on,, and my heart was high with my pur- 
pose, and supported me better than I could have expectea. — 
Vet, on feoollection, now I impute tx> Bdy self aomething of 
tiiat Jkand of tta gw r w i mi ^yriiat wae wotit to inspire ifo^il^BO'' 
cent wffiflrcncs of pld^ for a still wjprtbier c^use than mine; 

18- • • ' ■" 
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though their motives could bardl j be more pure, in that one 
hope I had^ to be an humble means of saving the man I 
love and honour, from errors that might be fatal to his soul. 
I took his hand with boldness : — ' Dear Sir/ leading him 
to my closet, ' here is the bar, at which I am to take my 
trial/ pointing to the back of three chairs, which I had 
placed in a joined row, leaving just room to go by on each 
side, * You must give me. Sir, all my own way ; this is the 
first, and perhaps the last time, that I shall desire it — Nay, 
dear Sir/ turning my face from him, ' look not upon me 
with an eye of tenderness ; if you do, I may lose my pur- 
poses, important to me as they are ; and however fantastic 
my behaviour may seem to you, I want not to move your 
passions (for the good impressions made upon them^ may be 
too easily dissipated, by the winds of sense J — ^but tfour rea- 
son, and if that can be done, I am safe, and shall fear no re- 
lapse.'. * What means all this parade, my dear ? Let me 
perish,' that was his word, ' if I know how to account for 
you, or your humour* * You fviU presently. Sir. But give 
me all my way— -I pray you do, this once — this . one time 
only !' « Well, so, this is your bar, is it ? There's an elbow- 
chair, I see; take your place in it, Pamela, and here I'll 
stand to answer all your questions.' < No, Sir, that must not 
be.' So I boldly led him to the elbow-chair. ' You are the 
judge. Sir; it is I that am to be tried. Yet I will not say 

I am a criminal. I know I am not But that must be 
proved. Sir, you know.* * Well, take your way ; but I fear 
for your head, my dear, in all this.' * 1 fear only my heart, 
Sir, that's all ! but there you must sit — So here/ (retiring to 
the three chairs, and leaning on the backs,) ' here I stand. 
And now, my dearest Mr B., you must begin first : when you 
showed me the House of Peers, their bar, at which causes 
are heard, and sometimes peers are tried, looked awful to 
me; and the present occasion requires that this should. 
Now, dear Sir, you must be my accuser, as well as my judge/ 

I I have nothing to accuse you of^ my dear^ if I must give 
into your moving whimsy. You are every thing I wish you 
to be. But for the last month you have seemed to be un- 
easy* and have not done me the justice to acquaint me with 
your reasons for it' 

'I was in hopes my reascms n^ight have proved to be no 
reascms ; and I would not trouble you with my ungrounded 
apprehensions. But now. Sir, we are come directly to the 
point; and.methinks I 'stand here as Paul before' Felix ; 
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aiKl> like that poor prisoner^ if I, Sir, reafion of rigfOeouitiess, 
temperance, and Judgment to come, even to make you, as the 
^eat Felix did, tremble, don't put me off to another day, to 
a more convenient season, as that governor did Paul ; for jou 
must bear patiently with all I have to say/ * Strange, un- 
common girl ! how unaebountable is all this ! — Fr'ythee> my 
dear/ and he pulled a chair by him, ^ eome and sit down by 
me, and without these romantic airs let me hear all you have 
to say ; and tease me not with this parade.' ' No, Sir, let 
me stand, if you please, while I can stand ; when I am 
weary, I will sit down at my ban Now, Sir, since you are 
so good as to say, you have nothing but change of temper to 
accuse me of, I am to answer to that, and assign a cause ; 
and I will do it without evasion or reserve : but I beseech 
you say not one word, but Yes or No, to my questions, till 
1 have said all I have to say, and then you shall find me all 
silence and resignation.' ' Well, my strange dear ! — But 
sure your head is a little turned ! — ^What is your question 7 
' Whether, Sir, the Nun — 1 speak boldly ; the case requires 
it — who followed you at the Masquerade every where, is not 
the Countess of -^— ?* * What then, my dear ?'— ^(speaking 
with quickness) — ' I thought the occasion of your sullenness 
and reserve was this ! — ^But, Pamela * ' Nay, Sir,* in- 
terrupted I, • only Yes or No if you please ; I will be all si- 
lence by-and-by.' * Yes, then.' • Well, Sir, then kC mc 
teil you, for I ask yeu not, (it may be too bold in me to 
multiply questions) that she hves you ; that you correspond 
by letters with her — Yes, Sir, before that letter from her la- 
dyship came, which you received from my hand in so short 
and angry a manner, for fear I should have had a curiosity 
to see its contents, which would have been inexcusable in 
me, I own, if I had. You have talked over to her all your 
polygamy notions, and her ladyship seems so well convinced 
of them, that she has declared to her noble uncle, (who ex- 
postulated with her on the occasions she gave for talk) that 
she had rather be a certain gentleman's second wife, than the 
first to the greatest man in England : and you are but just 
returned from a journey to Tunbridge, in which that lady 
was a party ; and the motive for it, I am acquainted with, 
by a letter here in my hand.' 

He was displeased and fW)wned : I looked down, being 
resolved not to be terrified if I could help it 'I have cau- 
tioned yoii, Pamela—* * I know you have^ Sir,' interrupted 
I ; ' but be pleased to Bxisw&t me. Has not the Countess 
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taken a house or lodgings at Tunbridge ?' * She has :--^nd 
what then ?' * And is her ladyship there or in town ?' 
' There — and what then ?' ' Are you to go to Tunbridge, 
Sir, soon, or not ? — Be pleased to answer me but that one 
question/ * I wiU know/ rising up in anger/ * your inform- 
ants, Pamela.* * Dear Sir, so you shall, in proper time : 
you shall know all, as soon as I am convinced, that your 
wrath will not be attended with bad consequences to your- 
self and others. That is wholly the cause of my reserve in 
this point ; for I have not a thought, and never had, since 
I have been yours, that I wish to be concealed from you. — 
But, dear Sir, your knowledge of the informants make 
nothing at all as to the truth of the information— -Nor will I 
press you too home. I doubt not, you are soon to ^o down 
to Tunbridge again/ ' I am, and what then ? — Must the 
consequence be crime enough to warrant your jealousy ?' . 

' Dear Sir, don't be so very angry,* still looking down ; 
for I durst not trust myself to lodk up. ^ I dont do this as 
you charged me in your letter, in a spirit of matrimonial re^ 
crimination : if you don't tell me, that you see the Countess 
with pleasure, I oak it not of you ; nor have I any thii^ to 
say by way of upbraiding. 'Tis my misfortune, Uiat she it 
too lovely, and too attractive! and it is the less wonder that 
a fine young gentleman as you are, and a fine young lady as 
she is, should engage one another's affections. I knew every 
thing, except what this letter, which you shall read present^ 
ly, conmiunicates, when you brought the two noble sisters 
to visit me : hence proceeded my grief; and should I, Sir, 
have deserved to be what I am, if I was not grieved? Reli- 
gion has helped me, and God has answered my supplications* 
ami enabled me to act this new and uncommon part before you 
at this imaginary bar. You shall see. Sir, that as, on one hand, 
I want not, as I said before, to move your passions in my 
favour; so, on the other, I shall not be terrified by your dis-* 
pleasure, (keaded by me as it used to be, and as it will be 
again, the moment that my raised spirits sink down to their 
usual level, or are diverted from this my long meditated 
purpose, to tell yon all my mind. I repeat then. Sir, thai I 
knew all this, when the two noble sisters came to visit your 
poor girl^ and to see your Billy. Yet, grave as the Countess 
called me, (dear Sir ! might I not well be grave, knowing 
what I knew ?) did I betray any impatience of speech or 
action, or any discomposure ? No ^^ patting my hand on 
my breast, * heri all my discomposure lay, struggling, ve<* 
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hemently struggling, now-and-then, and wanting that vent 
of my eyes, which it seems (overcome by my joyi to hear 
myself favourably spoken of by you and the lady) it too soon 
made itself. But I could not help it — You might have seen. 
Sir, I could not. But I want neither to recriminate or ex- 
postulate ; nor yet, Sir, to form excuses for my general con- 
duct ; for that you accuse not in the main — ^but be pleased. 
Sir, to read this letter. It was brought by the penny-post, 
as you'll see by the mark. Who the writer is, I know not. 
And did tfou, Sir^ that knowledge, and your resentment upon 
it, will not alter the fact, or give it a more favourable ap- 
pearance.' 

I stepped to him, and giving him the letter, came back to 
my bar, and sat down on one of the chairs while he read it, 
drying my eyes ; for they would overflow as I talked, do 
what I could. He was much moved at the contents of this 
letter : called it damned malice^ and hoped he might find out 
the author of it, saying he would advertise 500 guineas re- 
ward for the discoverer. He put the letter in his pocket 
' Well, Pamela, you believe all that you have said, no doubt ; 
and this matter has a bladk appearance, indeed, if you da 
But who was yowtJirH informant? — Was that by letter ^or 
personally ? That damned Turner, I doubt not, is at the 
bottom of all this. The vain coxcomb has had the insolence 
to imagine the Countess would favour an address of his ; 
and is enraged to meet with a repulse; and has taken liber- 
ties upon it, that have given birdi to all the scandals which 
have been scattered about on this occasion. Nor do I doubt 
but he has been the Serpent at the ear of my £ve.' I stood 
up at my bar, and said — ^ Don't be too hasty. Sir, in your 
judgment— You may be mistaken.' * But am I misti^en, 
Pamela ? — You never yet told me an untruth in cases the 
most important to you to conceal. Am I mistaken P * Dear 
Sir, if I should teU you it is not Mr Turner, you'll guess at 
somebody else : and what avails all this to the matter in 
hand ? . You are your own master, and must stand or faJl 
by your own conscience. God grant that that may acquit 
you ! — But my intention is not either to accuse or upbraid 
you.' ' But, my dear, to the fact, then : — This is a mali- 
cious and a villanous piece of intelligence, givai you, per- 
haps, for the sake of designs and views, that may not yet be 
proper to be avowed.* « By God's grace. Sir, I defy all de- 
signs and views of any one. upon my honour !' * But, my 
dear, the charge is basely false ; we have not agreed upon 
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any uadi way of life/ * Well, Sin aH tiiia only prores^ that 
the intelligence may be a littfe premature. But now let me. 
Sir, sit down one mitmte or two, to recover my Ruling spi- 
rits, and then TU tell yon all I propose to do, and all I have 
to say, and that with as mnch brevity as I can, for fear nei- 
ther my head nor my heart should perform the parts I have 
been so long endeavouring to prevail upon them to perform.' 

I sat down then, be taking the letter out of his pocket, 
and looking upon it again, wkh mudi vexation and anger in 
his countenance^ and after a few tears and sobs, that would 
needs be so officious as to o£br their services unbidden and 
undesii«d, to introduce what I had to say ; i rose up, my 
fl^et trembling, as well as my knees ; which, however, lean- 
ing against the seats of the chairs, which made my bar, as 
my hand held by the back, tolerably supported me, I cleared 
my voice, wiped my eyes, and said^ 

* Yon have all the excuses, dear Mr R, that a gentleman 
can have in the cbject of your present passion.' ' Present 
passion, Pamela !' ' Dear Sir, hear me out without interrup- 
tion.-*— The Countes^ is a diarming kdy^ She excels your 
poor girl in all those outward graces df form, which your 
kind hxKj (more valued by me than tlie opinion of all the 
worid besides) had made you attribute to* me. And she has 
all those additional advantages, as nobleness of birth, of al- 
liance, and deportment, whidi I want, (happy for you. Sir, 
that you had known her ladyship some months ago, before 
you disgraced yourself by the honours you have done me !) 
This therefore frees you from the aggravated crime of diose, 
who prefinr to their own ladies less amiable and less de- 
serving persons ; and 1 have not the sting which those must 
have, who are contemned^ and ill treated for the sake o£ 
tiiehr inferiors Yet cannot die Countess love you better 
than your girl lovea you, not even for your person. Which 
must, I doubt, be her prmcipal attachment; when I can 
truly say, all noble and attracting to the outward eye as it 
is, that is the least consideration by far with me ; no. Sir, 
it is your mind, your generous and beneficent mind, that is 
the principal object of my affection ; and the pride I took 
in hoping that I ndght be an humble means, in the harids of 
Providence, to bless you hereafter as well as herCf gave me 
more pleasure than all the blessings I reaped fitmx your name 
or your fortune. Judge then, ray dearest Mr B., what my 
grief and ray disappointment must be! But I wiU not ex- 
postnkte, I mil u^, becavse it must be to no puipose ; lor 
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could my. fondness for you, and my watchful duty to you, 
have kept you steady, I should not now have appeared before 
you in this solemn manner ; and I know the charms of my 
rival are too powerful for me to contend with. Nothing but 
divine grace can touch your heart; and that I expect not, 
from the nature of the case, should be instantaneous. I 
will, therefore. Sir, dear as you are to me ( — Don't look 
with such tender surprise upon me !) give up your person 
to my happier, to my n>orthier rival. For, since such is your 
will, and such seem to be your engagements, what avails 
it to me to oppose them? I have only to beg, therefore, 
that you will be so good as to permit me to go down to 
Kent* to my dear parents, who, with many more, are daily 
rejoicing in your favour and bounty. I will there,' (hold- 
ing up my folded hands) * pray for you every hour of my 
life ; and for every one who shall be dear to you, not except- 
ing your charming Countess. I will never take your name 
into my lips,, nor suffer any other in my hearing, but with 
reverence and gratitude, for the good I and mine have reap- 
ed at your hands ; nor will J wish to be freed from my obli- 
gations to you, except ydU shall choose to be divorced from 
me ; and if you should, I will give your wishes all the for- 
wardness that I honourably can, with regard to my own 
character and yours, and that of your beloved baby. But 
you must- give me something worth living for along with 
me ; your Billy and mine ;— ufiless it is your desire to kill 
me quite ! and then, 'tis done, and nothing will stand in your 
happy Countess's way, if you tear from my arms my second 
earthly good after I am deprived of you my ^rsi. I will 
there, Sir, dedicate all my time to my first duties ; happier 
far, than once I could have hoped to be.* And if, by any ac- 
cident, and misunderstanding between you, you diould part 
by consent, and you will have it so,. my heart shall be ever 
yours, and my hopes shall be resumed of being an instru- 
ment still for your future good, and J will receive your re- 
turning ever- valued heart, as if nothing had happened, the 
moment I can be sure it will be wholly mine. For, think 
not, dear Sir, whatever be your notions of polygamy, that I 
will, were my life to depend upon it, consent to live with a 
gentleman, dear as, God is my witness,' (lifting up my tear- 
ful eyes) ^ you are to me, who lives in what I cannot but 
think open sin with another ! You know, Sir, And I appeal to 
you for the purity, and I will aver piety, of my motives, 
when I say this, that I wrndd not; and as. you do know this, 
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I cannot doubt, bat my proposal will be agreeable to you 
both. And I beg of you, dear Sir, to take me at my word ; 
and don't let me be tortured, as I have been so many weeks, 
with such anguish of mind, that nothing but religious con- 
siderations can make supportable to me.' 

^And are you in earnest, Pamela ?' coming to me, and 
folding me in his arms over t^e chair's back, the seat of 
which supported my trembling knees—' Can you so easily 
part with me ?' 

* I can, Sir, and I will ! — rather than divide my interest 
in you, knowingly, with any lady upon earth. But say not, 
however, can I part with you. Sir ; it is you that part with 
me ; and tell me, Sir, tell me but what you had intended 
should become of me ?' 

* You talk to me, my dearest life, as if all you had heafd 
against me was true ; and you would have me answer you, 
(would you ?) as if it was.' 

' I want nothing to convince me. Sir, that the Countess 
loves you ; you know the rest of my information ; judge 
for me, what I can, what I ought to believe ! — You know 
the rumours of the world concerning you : even I, who stay 
so much at home, and have not taken the least pains to find 
out my wretchedness, nor to confirm it, since I knew it, have 
come to the hearing of it; and if you know the license 
taken with both your characters, and yet correspond so 
openly, must it not lode to me, that you value not your 
honour in the world's eye, nor mj lady hers ? I told you, 
Sir, the answer she made to her uncle.' 

'You told me, my dear, as you were told. Be tender of 
a lady's reputation — for your own sake. No one is exempted 
from calumny ; and even words said, and the occasion of 
saying them not known, may bear a very difierent construc- 
tion from what they would have done, had the occasion been 
told.' 

' ' This may be all true. Sir : I wish the lady would be as 
tender of her reputation as I would be, let her injure me in 
your affections as she will. But can you say, Sir, that 
there is nothing between you, that should not be according 
to mi/ notions of virtue and honour, and according to your 
own, which I took pride in, before that fatal masquerade ? 

'You answer, me not,' continued I; 'and may I not 
fairly presume you are not able to answer me as I wish to be 
answered? But come, dearest Sir,' (aiid I- put my arms 
sound his neck) <let me not urge you too boldly. I will 
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never forget jtmt benefits and your past kindnesses to me. 
I have been a happy creature: no one, till within these few 
wedcs, was ever so happy as I. I will love jrou still with a 
passion as ardent as ever I loved you. Absence cannot les« 
sen such a love as miner I am sure it cannot I see your 
difficulties. You have gone too fiur to recede. If yon can 
make it easy to your consci^mce, I will wait with patience 
my happier destiny ; and I will wish to live, {if I can be 
convinced you wish me not to die) in order to pray for you, 
and to be a directress to the first education of my dearest 
baby. You sigh, dear Sir ; repose your beloved face next 
to my fond heart. 'Tis all your own : and ever shall be, 
let it, or let it not, be worthy of the honour in your esti- 
mation. But yet, my dear Mr B., if one could as easily, in 
the prime of sensual youth, look twenty years forward, as 
one can twenty years backward, what an empty vanity, what 
a mere nothing, will be all those grosser sati8&ction% that 
now give wings of desire to our ddSased appetites ! Motives 
of religion wiU have their due force upon.^iwr mind one day, 
I hope ; as, blessed be God,, they have enabled me to talk to 
you on such a touching point (after infinite struggles, I own) 
witib so much temper and resignation ; and then, my dear« 
est Mr B., when we come to that last bed, from which tlie 
piety of our friends shall li£^ us, but from which we shall 
never be able to raise ourselves ; tat, dear Sir, your Count- 
ess, and you, and your poor Pamela, must all come to this ! 
"^we shall find what it is will give us the true joy, and ena- 
ble us to support the pangs of the dying hour.— Think you, 
my dearest Sir,' (and I pressed my lips to his forehead, as 
his head was redined on my throbbing bosom,) ' that then, 
in that important moment, what now gives us the greatest 
pleasure^ will have any part in our consideration, but as it 
may give us wo or comfort in the reflection ? But I will not, 
I will not, O best beloved of my soul, afflict you farther.— * 
Why should I thus sadden all your gaudy prospects? I have 
said enough to sudb a heart as yours, if divine grace toudi- 
es it. And if not, all I can say will be of no avail I— *I will 
leave you therefore to tiiat, and to your own reflections^ And 
after giving you ten thousand thanks for your kind, your 
indulgent patience with me, I will only beg, that I may set 
out in a week for Kent, wiih my dear Billy ; that you will 
receive one letter at least, from me, of gratitude and bless- 
ings; it shall not b^ of upbraidings and exclamations* 
But my child you must not deny me ; for I i|haU haunt» like 
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his shadow, every {^ace wherein you shall put my Billy, if 
you should be so unkind to deny him to me ! — And, if, more- 
over, you will permit me to have the de|ir Miss Goodwin 
with me, as you had almost given me room to hope, I will 
read over all the books o£ education, and digest them, as 
well as I am able, in order to send you my scheme, and to 
show you how fit I hope your indulgence, at least, will make 
you think me, of having two such precious trusts reposed 
in me 1 ' 

I was silent, waiting in tears his answer. But his gener* 
ous heart was touched, and seemed to labour within him for 
expression. He came rouiid to me at last, and took me in 
his arms. ' Exalted creature !' said he ; ^ noble minided 
Pamela ! Let no. bar be put between us henceforth ! No 
wonder, when* one looks back to your first promising dawn 
of excellence, that your fuller day should thus irresistibly 
dazzle such weak eyes as mine. Whatever it costs me, and 
I have been inconsiderately led on by blind passion for an 
object too charming, but which I never thought equal to my 
Pamela, I will (for it is yet, I bless God, in my power) re- 
store to your virtue a husband all your own/ 

* O Sir, Sir !' (and I should have sunk down with joy, 
had not his kind arms supported me) ' what have you said ? 
— Can I be so happy as to behold you innocent as to deed ! 
God, of his infinite goodness, continue you both so ! — And 
Oh ! that the dear lady would make me as truly love her, 
for liie graces of her mind, as I admire her for the advantages 
of her person !' 

« You are virtue itself, my dearest life; and from this 
moment I will reverence you as my tutelary angel. I shall 
behold you with awe, and implicitly give up myself to all 
your dictates : for what you say, and what you do, must be 
ever right — But I will not, my dearest life, too lavishly 
promise, lest you should think it the sudden effects of pas- 
sions thus movingly touched, and which may subside again, 
when the soul, as you observed in your own case, sinks to its 
former level ; but this I promise you, (and 1 hope you be- 
lieve me, and will pardon the pain I have given you, which 
made me fear, more than once, that your head was affected, 
so uncommon, yet so like yourself, has been the manner of 
your acting) that I will break off a correspondence that has 
given you so much uneasiness : and my Pamela may believe, 
that if I can be as good as my word in this point, she will 
never more be in danger of any rival whatever. 
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* But say, mj dear loTe/ (added he) ' say you forgive 
me ; and resume but your former cheerfulness, and affection* 
ate regards to me ; else I shall suspect the sincerity of your 
forgireness: and you shall indeed go to Kent; but not 
without me nor your boy either; and if you insist upon it> 
the poor child you have wished so often and so generously 
to httve, shall be given up absolutely to your disposal/ 

Do you think. Madam, I could speak any one distinct 
sentence ? No indeed I could not — ' Pardon, pardon ^oif^ dear 
Sir !'-«and I sunk down on my knees, from his arms — ' All 
I beg — All I hope-— FoKr fMrdon^—aiy thankfulness^ — O 
spare me — spare me but words'— And indeed I wss just 
choked with my joy ; I never was so in my whole life 
before. And my eyes were in a manner fixed, as the dear 
man told me afterwards ; and that he was a little startled, 
seeing nothing but the whites ; for the sight was out of its 
orbits, in a manner lifted up to heaven-*4n ecstacy £at a turn 
so sudden, and so unexpected ! 
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About twenty years ugo, Surr iras a fashionable and popu* 
lar novelist; and it is but proper to give a specimen of 
him. His novels had the merit of being readable at a time 
when scarcely any thing but trash filled that department of 
literature* The titles of them are : ' Consequences,' S vcds. — 
» Oeorge Barnwell/ 3 vols — * Splendid Misery' (his most 
popular one) 3 vols. — * Magic of Wealth,' 3 vols. — and 
' Winter in London/ 3 vols. These are still to be found in 
every circulating library. Our extract is from die last 
work, which was published in 1B06, and although it is not 
quite characteristic of the author, we prefer it as a very 
clever piece of biography — resembling some d the spirited 
sketches of Miss Edgeworth.* 

THE FOUNDER OF A FAMILY. 

Mr Sawyer Dickens was universally known as one of the 
wealthiest commoners in England. There was not wanting, 
however, some persons with strong memories who recollected 
that the origin of the wealthy banker was far from splendid. 
In truth, the first property acquired by the father of Mr 
Dickens was obtained by die application of his talents and 
industry to the useful employments of cleaning boots and 
shoes, and knives and forks at a public house in the ndgh- 
bourhood of Newgate Market. Ned Dickens was indebted 
to Yorkdiiie for his birth, parentage^ and education, and 
was a firm and sincere professor of that celebrated creed, 
* that pence get slnliings^ and shillings get pounds.' This 
faith enaUed him to endure with patience and faumilhy, 
many a cuff and kick, and cheered him under many a doud 
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of brick-dast. Thus^ a few years' devotion to these pursuits 
enabled Ned Dickens to become a creditor of the nation, to 
the amount of fifty pounds l^ve per cent stocky and pro- 
moted him to the rank of waiter. The same saving ^ith 
still urged him onward in the rich man's progress, and 
shielded him from all temptation to turn aside. ' A penny 
saved 's a penny got/ often rang in his ears^ as he cast his 
little eyes upon the spruce garments of a brother waiteir at 
a neighbouring coffee-house^ and then surveyed his own old 
suit of corderoy. To all this personal merits Fortune added 
her blind boon, by rendering the existing circumstances 
precisely such as best agreed with his peculiar genius and 
disposition. His master died, and bequeathed all his right 
and title to the house and the good- will of the trade, to 
his beloved widow, and his hopeful heir Tommy Jones. 

Tommy was what at that period was termed a natty 
spark of eighteen, and the widow Jones was one of the 
numerous dass of foolishly good-natured mothers. Ned 
was three years older than Tommy, and was at the death of 
his master, worth nearly two hundred pounds. Vauxhall, 
Saddler's Wells, and the .Dog-and-Duck, became the 
exchequers into which Tommy. Jones, assisted by certain 
fair firiends, regularly paid the receipts of his mother's bar. 
These, however, were soon found inadequate to support the 
frolics of this spirited youth ; and Ned Dickens's coffers 
became the budget from which, his young master, with due 
humility and at ample discount, drew his supplies. The 
thrifty Dickens kept a good account Thus the idleness 
and folly of the master enriched the servant; and by the 
time that Tommy was two and twenty he had broken his 
mother's heart and spent his last shilling. He then enlisted 
himself as an East- India soldier, and Mr Edward Dickens 
succeeded him as landlord of that house, which, a few 
years before, he had entered a pennyless and almost naked 
ItJoy. 

Widi the attainment of such an epainence as this.ahove 
the level of his ancestors, many a plodder would have been 
content Not so Edward Dickens :-^He was destined to be 
the founder qfafamUif; and this little devatipn served only 
to open to him the brighter paths ^ that still towered above 
him. . He did not halt. ^At five and twenty he. considered 
that matrimony would have been an expensive dog in his 
prc^ess, and he consequently resisted, with a Joseph's 
virtue, all the bewitching lures of widows and maids who 
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were duilj suitounding him. To discover poor butchers^ 
poor bakers^ poor distillers^ and poor excisemen, was Ned's 
constant study^ iVom a persuasion that his own ready cash 
would produce more profit in proportion to the greater need 
of those with whom he bai^atned. 

The scene of action now grew confined, in comparison 
with his stimulus to exertion. Fortune again befriending 
him, soon opened a wider field to his talents. Adjoining to 
his own house was that of Mr Barton, an eminent man in 
ills trade, which was that of importing nun and 'brandy in 
puncheons and pieces, and retailing the same commodities, 
"with a little British addition, in quarters of gills, to the 
gardeners, butchers, fish-mongers, and their fair assistants, 
who resorted to Newgate Market. In this traffic Mr 
Barton was rapidly acquiring wealth; he was already a 
common-councilman of tne ward, and would, in all probabi- 
lity, have been lord-mayor of London; but for the careless^ 
Dess of his housekeeper, who one night forgetting to take 
off his cravat after his return from a turtle feast, the poor 
man paid his life a forfeit for an inordinate indulgence of 
his appetite. 

Next morning, no sooner was Edward Dickens informed 
why . the shop of his neighbour was not opened, than he 
fiew to the nephew, who was his heir at law ,- and who, 
being a thoughtless young man, then an ensign in the 
guards, very good naturedly promised that, if he had the 
power, Mr Dickens should have the lease and goodwill of 
his uncle's house at a £ur valuation. This lucky hit, as 
«ome called . it, but this quick foresight^ as he himself 
justly thought it, proved a considerable advancement in the 
fortune of Mr Dickens ; for, as young Barton lived chiefly at 
an hotel in St James's Street, he knew nothing of the value 
of his uncle's concern, and very confidently left the regula- 
tion of the whole transaction to a fa^ionable auctioneer, 
who in his turn being engaged to sell some pictures and 
porcelain at the west end of the town, sent a young disciple 
ot seventeen to value the concern, against a deep old prac- 
titioner in the city* whom Dickens had engaged. It is an 
axiom in mercantile morality, to buy as cheap and sell, as 
dear as possibie. Therefore, though the stock and business 
of Mr Barton was certainly, worth three thousand pounds, it 
is not right to infer that any thitig like a bribe was the cause 
of their being assigned over to Mr.Dickens for one. Such 
was the fact ; jsnd from that rodment the thrifty. Yorkshire- 
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nnm alsq[itired faandracU mlh iDtrt &c3itjr tium be had be- 
fore gained poandc. 

On his fortietli bitth^-daj Edwsrd Dickens seese wiffth 
fiir^ tfaoimsnd pdunds. His residence was then a email 
house on Garlick Hill ; where> with an establtshmeiit iton* 
si srfa gofa hdusskeeper, one masHsenranty and a cksk whom 
he IimI taken from a charity-sdiool as an appKntiee^ be 
C^fansacted more hvsiness» and gained more thonsaMls, ifaftn 
many of his fratemily who kept ^faeir cotmtrf house and 
carriages^ and leitthe cares of their business to sixteen tst^ 
less mrks, and an idle ft^ging partner. 

ft was at Oat qioeh of his life that business intmd«k)ed 
Mr Dickens tothe acquaintance of Hannah Sawyer, a weU^ 
iookmg wtoman^ about his own age, the widow of thie ckief 
partner In a bank at Bi^stri. He soon discovered that het 
husband had died worth at least twice as much as he Mai*- 
self poaseesedy and he instantly persuaded himself tbat he 
had n^ver seen so -desirable a woman as this widow. £^^^ 
jpeniitne as it was, he insisted upon lodging die Mr prLae 
in his own house during her stay in London, and, £dt more 
reasons than he confessed, persisted in accompan)^n|^ h^t 
and 6ttt of die surviv&g psrtnen to Doctors' Commons, 
with poor Mr Sawyer's -mil. His visage lengthened as. be 
heafd die cfamseftread, which condemned fifty tiieUsand 
pounds of the widow's ypoiperty to the strong boxes of the 
batik at Biristol, durii^ the contmuadon of the present part- 
nership, (whi(^ coald only be dissolved by unaniniiaci& 
oonsetit), and for which she was only to receive a propor*- 
tionate rate of the profit arising fiiom the bank. Still, bow- 
ever, there remaitied thir^ thousand pounds u^napproprial»d, 
and the whole was at her own disposai, widi only the above 
restriction. In vain the gentleman wha aocbmpanied the 
widow Mia Bristol crossed in between the object of his bwa 
hopes and the brandy merohaftt;>^die latter was the &- 
vottred admh'er. 

Mrs Sawyer had been advanced to the honoai^ of a bride 
to tte Bristol backer fbom the capadty 4>f a ihem'al servant, 
in '0ae of those dpliriain8,'wbiek sometimes sei«e old badie- 
<loii», who have seofied all the days of their youth ait matri- 
mony, old Sawyi^, at the agfe of three score and ten, took 
Hannah his house^nwid to wife. She had tendei-ly nnrsed 
the eld man in his fits of the gout, for the «pace of twelve 
y«ftrs, and was rewaided for hter attention by a bequest of 
eighty thoueand pounda This Ibrtime) a»d;her (Mtn fair 
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kmd^ yifimBih, m l^fft than a wvmtk^ waf prevailed up^m to 
bestow on the 'discreet/ the 'sober/ tibe 'jollj«loaking' 
l^okm^i vk prefewwce to the ' eonceited/ * boykh/ * prag- 
iKia|;i^' Mr Willis^ lh« junior partner in die house of Sawyer 

Thus invefltftd with the privfleges of a maafeer> ihe bvidie- 
ffifQm i^epaired U> Ae biuik at Br ifitol> uui was in all due 
fturv^ in^iHKluped to the partners. Though the edocatian of 
l^r J>«pk$9»s had not extended be3soiid rending die catedusm» 
he i^ ^^giMt.h}n«Mlf. to write the word « Received/ fod 
equl4 4igi)^idowDiiainQ« For a slight knowledge of %iuoa 
. be wm indebted to his love of moneys wMch cendered it in- 
di^^aftbJQ to kaoiy how to keep or leheck his aceonnts. 
His iiMr^ in the banking concern now eaased him to 
re^et tj^ want of a i«ore liberal etducatiQn, as it puuled 
}fim e^ee^dingly at firsfe to eomprehend the ^arcana of 4he in« 
nermost counting^houae^ So po(werfal« however, was his 
love of g9in thait bis naluraUy kecin penetration, and quick- 
ness of apprehension, soon enabled hiaoi to form a just esd^^^ 
Uiate of dk^ valu# of the opp<Mrtjanity which fortune had thns 
^ain bestow^ on hina* The firs$ nse be made of his. know-* 
lo4g^ w#s to Q^olo d^e two junior partners of the house into 
afli a)m^<maen% ^ tbeir shares m bit jtvour, for what ap- 
peered to thorn a #plepdid resiM^erattion. The two cucben, 
he oa)ipda|ed» vrore old ; mi though thefr both had children, 
he #troi)uouBly objee^d U> tb^ adnbefeaof any oi thear pro« 
g^i^y into th? Bristol b^k. 

tj^ the meantiiiie hi^ bride^ who was o woman of plain 
good sense, without my thing nemarkably viciou ae vir« 
tuous in her oo<aposit^9> brougbit tbia man of weidth a son 
ami \ke\^, wlio was bi^ptizedi in heoour ef his moti|ter*s first 
husband, by Uio namo ^ Sawyer. In Paying this compU* 
me^% to hj^ i^use, I^ji^omi^ how#ver« had a latent motive; 
for, 9^ the firm of th^. b^tnk ^a^ stiU Sawyer & Co. he kmked 
forward the fifth part of a coi^bury > when it mig^ still be 
Sawyer Dickons and Co. ^iith his son at the head of the 
hous^ The si^me cunning made him appear to yield to his 
wife, ija oonsopting to rfrt#in the coach and blade geldings, 
wbi^h old Sawyer had sported before him. \ For though the 
provender of coachman and bivaes often cost him a si^, yet 
he upderst^od enough of banking, to know that it would 
ensure hi« credit to put down an equipage, and he was 
therefore compelled to go to church in his ooadi. Similar 
motivo^ io^ueed him to rotain Ihe same household estidblish- 
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ment, and to caltivate the ame ezpenstre connections which 
his predecessor had courted. 

The experience of every day now brought fresh joy to 
Mr Dickens. Seated in his counting-house, with all the 
consequence of wealth, this Bristol Plutus, who, a few years 
back, had followed, almost barefoot, the York waggon to 
London, now received the bows and the cringing applica- 
tions of merchants, peers, and even statesmen, for the loan 
of small parts of that wealth which he had accumulated and 
acquired. With what rapture did his keen eyes r^ale 
themselves upon the bonds, deeds, mcnrtgages, and other 
securities, which the folly, the extravagance, or the misfor- 
tunes of others, poured into his cof)ers ! Every sigh which 
the embarrassed man breathed in his hearing was a plaudit 
to his prudence, and the tears which repentant prodigality 
shed in his sight, proved nutriment to the selfishness whidt 
had inspired him with the love of hoarding. 

The climax of his prosperity, however, was yet to come. 
One of the oldest and wealthiest banking houses in the me- 
tropolis was reduced to the most imminent danger of bank- 
ruptcy, by the imprudent speculations of one of the partners, 
who had employed immense sums in a foreign concern, 
which sums accident prevented from recurring to the bank 
at die expected period. The same cause which occasioned 
this disastrous disappointment operated upon the mercantile 
interest in general, and money was not to be obtained at any 
premium or on any security. The expedient of the govern- 
ment becoming pawnbrokers had not at that time been 
thought of: no influence, however powerful, at that period, 
would have availed the unprincipled or unfortunate specula- 
tor, by procuring from the country at large a loan of com- 
mercial exchequer bills, to prop an individual's credit. The 
general dismay and distress of that period were, to men like 
Mr Dickens, subjects of self-gratulation, and sources of still 
further gain. He, among the few whose hoards enabled 
them to avail themselves of such an opportunity, and who 
had knowledge enough of money affairs to perceive it, 
aware that the gloom was temporary, purchased the 
national funds, then beyond all precedent depressed, at such 
prices as almost doubled his immense property. To crown 
the whole, the chief partner in the banking-house alluded 
^^: ^L^, resource to save his tottei-ing credit, applied to 
Mr Dickens. Estates in Cumberland, of far greater value 
than the amount of all theur tyrants, were pledged as a seen- 
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ntf that the iiQi»wen slimdd replace^ at a aiMed time^ in 
the ftrads^ a> bmh^ 8tadk» at ^yriuterer prios it might be 
pnrebaiedy at was now di«paaQd«f t^ supply 'diett neiA, and 
for the use of which a premium wat ^veu so in&i&oiisly 
WBoriottS that it was n^yeat osalfd. By ihis transactieii the 
credit of the bankii^boiue was saved ; and, ii^ile many of 
lesser note were shattered to iiremediahle ruin by the pres* 
sure of Ae times, the liouse of Danliiigtoii and Ca stood 
firm» (T rose, if possiUe, more pron^ eminast dian it was 
\kduw9 the fenerml shodc. 

Mr DaeUngton was a msn of wovdi mad hoaovr. He was 
dc^sQsnded &om the younger branch of a aoUe famiily^ and 
was in ^^ry respect woffdiy of his nobility. He had a son 
a partner in the bank, whose sanguine temper had been the 
cause of thefar emfaanassment, and he had a yanng and lovely 
dauber. Time, in hk ceaseiess light, bochi stole away the 
mondts between the day of borrowing and the day of pay* 
«ieat' The youuger Ihurlnigtcn, wlioae indiscretion had so 
mcaxiy proved firtal to the houae» with a seal l^onourable to 
hie memary, determined to rq»ir as much as possible the 
i^ury h^ bed ooeaaioned, by vi^ttng^ in person, the phuita<< 
tioiis he hud piirch«ied iathe West Indies^ and imfiecting, 
with his .own eyes, thaaeoounts of his agents, which hu 
bofNtt pnompted him tp beiieve eniggeiated, if not false. 
Thisae shadowy hopes, hogvever, vanished. baforo the fatal 
tnsth- He found his affairs even worse than they had been 
represented; akiil greater losses thre^enedhimr-^ihis axdent 
spueifc couAd not submit to tiM blow qf stem adverstfy<p*-4re- 
morse n^asfelkvwesd by despaic— i-he sickened and efied upon 
the plantalioc, Thss comity in a moment dissolved for 
eiD^r aU the fond faopea of the unfortunate father. The 
bonds to Mr Dickens thus ware fcarfj^ited ; tibe mortgaged 
lauNk Ab maneion of ihis for^Dttdiers, and, in £ict, the key 
to all the property which Darlington possessed, was thus in 
the custody of Dtcken% for on his mercy ^e credit of the 
bank nofw poised. The Bristol banker was soon apprised of 
the 'State of Dttrltngton'sJtfiyrs. He felt no surprise : in 
fiict^ excqptingihe death <£yaung Dariington, he had lode* 
0d to just •such a termination of the tvansactien. Without 
loss of time :he Tcpaired to London, taking with hkn his son 
lawyer Dickens. 'Knowing by experience the importance 
of a good education, Dickens hiul determined to bestow upon 
this his only child aa much learning as he had capacity to 
receive* Fcsridns purpose he. had iMroyided him, at home, 
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with the begt tatotiin all the bvanches of edncatibn^ fearing 
that at a gcfaool he might imbibe habits of expense^ and idle 
notions of generosity^-^a danger from which he well kneiw 
he was secure at home. 

Thus> at the age of eighteen. Sawyer Dickens was as well 
stored with acquirements as most boys of the same age edu-* 
cated even at the. best public schools. His disposition -vras 
marked by nothing remarkably vidons, nor did it display. 
itself in any acts of generosity or kindness. If any trait of 
his mind was at that early period more conspicuoas than 
another^ it was that sort of feeling which has frequently been 
denominated purse-pride^ and which, perhaps, cannot be 
more significantly expressed. From his father and his mo- 
ther he received lessons upon tlie importance of wealth ; and 
indeed, from all that he saw and heand around him under 
their roof, he could not fail to imbibe a conviction of the 
omnipotence of riches. Snch was the youth whom Mr 
Dickens conveyed with him to town. Their chaise stopped 
at Mr Darlington's house* in Cavendish Square, just as tiie 
unfortunate man was endeavouring to console his daughter 
£9r the deitfth of her brother, and the probable consequences 
of his debt to Mr Dickens. He heard the carriage draw up, 
and saw from the window his unwelcome visitors. ' Goocl 
God!' exclaimed the agonized father, drawing his trembling 
girl to his bosom, * he is here : the wolf is already here, my 
child; he is come to devour your father!' Ere he had re« 
covered from the shock, the servant announced Mr Diekensi 
Politeness and delicacy were caviare to the Bristol banker : 
he followed the servant, and in a moment he and his son 
were in the room. Amelia dung round her &ther, and 
looked with terror on the intruders. DarHhgtoa held his 
hand to his forehead, and was dumb. Dickens, without 
ceremony, walked up to him, and taking the oth^ hand, 
shook it in a friendly manner ; while Sawyer, riveted to the 
spot where he entered, was struck with awe at the sight of 
distress and beauty. Repulsing this freedom, Mr Darling- 
ton, with an effort concealing his tenderer feelings, said, with 
dignity, • You are here, Mr Dickens, radier unexpectedly.* 
' Mr Darlingtmi, I am not a man of word*,' replied Dickens ; 
f I know your situation, and I am come here on purpose to 
save the credit of your house/ ' Sir,' said Mr DarUngton, 
with an emphasis frill of meanings and an elpressive glance 
of the eye, , ' You doubt,' said Dickens. • Yes, Sir,' said 
Ihurlingto];)^ ^ both yoiu' will and yourjpower* <Coald the 
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credit of a banker be sustained iii London while his famiiy 
domains are in the hands of his isreditors ?* * Certainly not/ 
replied the other ; < bat these are not subjects %r children ;'> 
looking on Amelia. ' My daughter's distress^ Sir, is for a 
loss' that can <never be retrieved : my poor boy's zeal has cost 
him dear.' He was compelled to cover his face with his 
han<^erchief for a moment, then <sontinued :-^< Mr Dickens; 
you are a father, and — * ' I have my feelings as well as others^ 
as my acti<His shall prove ; but, in this wovld^ Sir, we aU 
know feelings miist submit to circumstances.'' 'Sir,' said 
Mr Darlington, with mingled sorrow and. contempt* 'I 
woold be plainer with you,' replied Dickens ; ' but -~-^' and 
again he cast his eyes on Amelia. > 

' Retire, my love, a fisw minutes,' said Mr Darlington, 
handing his daughter to the door. < Go into another room, 
Sawyer,' said Mr Dickens to his son ^ and the two fatliers 
were alone. 'Mr Darlingtbn,' said Dickens, smoothing his 
chin wit^ his right hand, while be placed the other in Ms 
breeches pocket — * Mr Darlington, as I said before, I am not 
a man of words : I know precisely your situation^ Mr OaF« 
lington, and every twist and turn o£ your affairs, Mr Darr 
lington^. I grieve for the loss of your son, who was eertaii»> 
lya very protisishig young man, but for this unlucky 
business. — But to the point, Mr Darlington,: you have still a 
daughter left, Mr Darlington, and a very fine young crea- 
ture to be sure she is« Now; Mr Darlington, two hundred 
thousand pounds is not to be picked up in the streets; and 
if it not be forthcomings why, you know, I may foreclose in 
a few days, and the thing would soon get wind ; and then, 
I leave you to judge, Mr Darlington^ what would be the 
consequence t bad news flies apace, and a run pn the bank 
would be the upshot^ as you must be aw^re, Mr Darlington. 
Now I have l>een calcukting and reckoning these points, 
and what's, the end on*t ? Why, this, to be sure ; that if it 
was not necessary to raise this sura of twso hundred thou»- 
sand pounds directly, why, in time, things might come 
round : next year's crop in ^e West Indies might not be so 
bad as the last, and the year after* that may be better still : 
■so that, if appearances could keep as they are, — why people 
need be no wiser than they are, you know, Mr Darlington ; 
and they will bring their money to your counter the same as 
if it was as safe as everi Mr Darlington.' The various emo- 
tions which this harangue created in the breast of Mr Dar- 
lington are indescribable. Frequently washe upon tlie poim 
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of flUippiflg it thort ; iauf dcsiMHift of Iie«ti«^ the eotiolciaioDi 
he «uiered bim to proceed Umm &r, whea tbe insimiatton 
conteined in the laM lentenoe, ]Mii bim off bU guafd* «Dd he 
sxdbiimed*^' Qh, Harrf i Oh,BRy aon ! no^> no.w I feel the 
wounds yott have inflicted : I tm compeUed to lietm to an 
iniiouation against mjr honour and mj honesty. Your 
weaith> Sir« and mj tnisfoituneiu have given y<m the 
power of rninixig me» but not of insolting mO with im- 
ponitflf .' * Insult jou, Mr Dariingtan i Why, your misfor* 
Uioes have turned your brain. Issidted you !*«*I eame a 
hundred and tiftioty miles to hnah etp nuitlers^ and put 
fthiugs atraight-^nd this ia called insuHing 1 This may be 
fine logic, for aught I know, Mr Darlington; but Tm 
sure it's not according to my notions of business.' * What 
is it but inflM»lt; Sir, to supp<Mie thet the house of Qarymgion 
would receive the money fk its ouatomera, wh^ I kt^aw that 
ita bankrupt^ may take place at any hour yon please ? No, 
5ir-r«nos if such is your intended clemency, I xefnseit 
Foredoec;, instaiiiily> Sir.: take fMMsesaion'of DarXinglieii-Hall 
as soon as, you please: advertise it for sale byaiiiHaon, if 
j^. will. It may occasion me to Aut np my doors in 
jLombard-street; but it abaUiiot make me a villain !' 

Mr Dickens atered with astoniabmeiit at tbe ^wavmlh of 
Mr Daiiington; for, intrath, he never meant to convey that 
meaning by his Jipeech, whiohthe quidc senee of hcmour in 
DarUngton atbaebed txi.it 'One wiord» one word, Mr 
Darlington^ and I have done/ said Diidieas. ^ You have run 
J09V l^ad against a poslv mb tbe sagiring is ; that's no:imlt of 
mne ; I had no meaning to offend you. To corns to the 
•point, f^'I have always found plain deaBi^ .the best rosd, 
my meaning wae this--- You are under bond to pay me tve 
hundred thousand pounds ne^ct month, or the estates in Com^ 
berland are mine. Now, I kaww you esn't pay me without 
idhintting your doors in Lombard-street^ as yen say ; and if it 
4$omes to be known that I have foreclosed the mortgage, be- 
cause you oan't redeem it, why^ it /eomes to the eaoae thii^ ; 
.for your credit is gone, and tlH9i'whei)e's your bank ? Now, 
Mr Darlington, cbn't be offended «g&in> ^ Dwrlingtoo; 
tboQi^ I am what I em, through hard "working and elose^ 
:saving,-^nd thongh your fasniTy, a« I haive heard, be eome 
of lords and earls5*--yet, Mr Darlington, my two huadrel 
thousands are as good as a Duke's; and all I say is. Why 
there it is, and more to that if it is wanted^ there'a the u«? 
iOf the Sriatol henk. besides* Ajid&r what^? yw wiUss^ 
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Why for a fair share of the profits; a fair honest share^ Mr 
Darlington ; Edward Dickens is not the man to want more 
than his own/ Mr Darlington was staggered. * If, Sir/ said hey 
' I have miaeonstruedyour meaning, I beg your pardon^ Now^ 
if I understand you rightly, you are willing to let the money 
advanced remain in the bank^ upon being admitted to a pro- 
portional share of the profits ; that is, you propose yourself 
as a partner.* ' Not quite so : I am in years, Mr Darling- 
ton ; my son is coming on apace — eighteen years old last 
March the fourth. He is a sharp lad, has the best of learn- 
ing, the very best, Mr Darlington^ that money could buy. 

You have a daughter ' * Sir, forgive the interruption/ 

said Mr Darlington, < you do not mean, perhaps, to wound 
me ; but a proposal so abrupt, to place the son of another 
in the situation which the deith of my own has so recently 
made vacant, is not of a nature to be attended to immedi- 
ately. I thank you, however, for the cdnfidence yoar pro- 
posal evinces. Nay, I will not absolutely rei\ise it ;- but I 
see so many obstacles to it, that in requesting a little timo 
for consideration, I would by no means have you withhold 
such proceedings as your judgment directs, from any no-' 
tion of my consent which such a request might imply; Youf 
shall hear from me. Sir, as soon as possible ; but iot the 
present you must excuse ine.' These sentences wefe uttered 
with the interruption of sobs ; and then ringing the bell for 
a Servant, he left the room without waiting an instant for 
Mr Didcens*s reply. The anguish of the worthy man was 
extreme, and the app^rance of his daughter, who sdirght to 
alleviate his sorrow, increased his distress. 

In the meantime Dickens and his son quitted the house ; 
the former with no slight degree of astonishment at the con- 
duct of Mr Darlington. * IThe thing, however, must take 
that course/ said he to his son; * I am sure it must, Sawyer* 
— There's no loop hole. Pride's in the way : he thinks we 
are not grand enough in family connections : — ^But we are 
in possession of that that will buy titles, boy.— He is a good-' 
meaning man that Darlington, but a little weak in the nod- 
dle : crying and pouting about what can't be helped ; all 
idle nonsense. Well, let him alone a bit ; — must come to. 
Sawyer. We have him in a bag; of two evils he'll choose 
the least, I warrant. Won't reUsh bankruptcy. See if any 
of his grand cousins will raise two huh4t^ thousand — ^not 
amongst them all together. Let him try^the city— -many a 
one willing to catch at such an opening ; but where's their 
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hnndMd lhoiiii»i44? Ye^ y««» I iima»mib^; ntmK eome 
tou«atlMt»«QdiheQ,S«wy«rty<n«Beiiuidefor 9viBr» The 
hmt aceOAiiU in all. the Qkty-^rec^vefMpoi tiie ^ocmty — 
government neoounto; I know what I am about» my lK>y ; 
and I am iiive Sawyer Difikeoa is not the imdutilal sm* or 
UMrsRweHiQg focdj that w4H)ld balk the plana of his fa- 



AfttUs irotairy of weahh ftow prophesied, precisely so it 
camo to pa«w Aftef a izariefty of strugglas between priUe 
and ahawe^between the imtant di^^ape and ruin of hank- 
m|itcp» and th^more remote bumiliatioli of adding Sawyer 
Di«keaMitatbe ivm» the heart-broken Darlington acceded 
at length iQ the latter» Sawyer J^ickena waa ionii^diately 
admitted npcm the most liberal tairmsi a$ «n i«mate in th« 
houae^of Mr Dnrlington^ tmd attended the banking ho^se in 
the capacity of a p«pil> who waa hereafter to became ^ prin- 
cipal m the conoenif It waa the substance of one clause in 
die articles of this agreement^ that i£, on or bejGbre a certoin 
day, Sawyor Dickens married Amelia Darlington^ then and 
in that case the said sum of two bundfed thonaand poupdst 
now belpi^iAg to Edivsaid Dickens^ with aU other sbair«, in- 
terest, and concern wfaat9¥er«, which he npi^f po s se sse d in the 
house «f Darliiigton and DidunSf. should be and become the 
joint property of the said Sawy^t, Dickens and Augustus 
Darlingtonp and the survivors of them for ever. The intent 
of this danse was obvious and that ix^teiit w«| ans^Hwred. 
The fsredit* the fortunes o£ J>axiithgp9n, now rested enftbely 
em the cenneetion with DLdi^ns» and the fili4 aniuety of 
Amelia soon discovered that important secret 

At the same time> Sawyer Dickens^ with his &thery per* 
oeived the numerous advantages that must accrue from a re* 
lationship with the family of Darlington, in the event of his 
deathi and urged with quportunity his pretensions to the 
fiHitle Amelia^^^They were married. Mr Darlington. lived 
to bless their nuptials> and then sunk to that grave^ which 
the indiscretions of a beloved son had prematurely prepared. 

The heart of old Dickens was now without a wish : be 
beheld the work of his hand^ and r^oiced. From penury 
itself; he had risen to a level, in point of fortune, with the 
richeat men of his age> and he saw his son &twoly established 
in a QOne^rn that a^ed e^ery year immense accumuli^on to 
his abready overgrown fortune. He lived to see that son the 
&ther of ii son* and then bia careei; of avaricse waa closed for 
ever. Through life he had suffer^ nopain> h^ bad enjoyed 
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no pleasure from the intellectual part of his being : for in 
him the accumulation of wealth was not a passion^ but 
merely an instinct, which afforded him only a similar enjoy- 
ment to that which the indulgence of gluttony yields to its 
grovelling votaries. In death he experienced neither mental 
terror nor hope ; his cotppr^al auffdrfhgs engrossed his whole 
essence of being, except that in short intervals of ease, he 
would exhort his son to preserve and to increase that wealth, 
ivkicfa it had been die diief end of his esattenoi^ to etf^at^. 
The widow Dickens survived her husband only a few 
months ; and these three deaths left Mr Sawyer Dickens, as 
before stated, one of the wealthiest commoners in England. 
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It does not generally hold that an author is characteristic 
of his country ; but in the case of Ireland, with one or two 
exceptions — Swift and Sir Richard Steele, for instance,* 
who were pure English writers and thinkers — almost all her 
authors are strongly marked with the peculiar qualities that 
distinguish her as a nation. At this time^ we have Moore 
among our poets — Philips among our orators — and (till late- 
ly) Maturin among our romance writers — three authors tho- 
roughly and unequivocally Irish — ^with all the faults and 
excellences that are supposed to characterize their countiy* 
men — ardent and imaginative to the last degree — ^full of point- 
ed sentiment and brilliant imagery — ^bold and rapid in their 
conceptions — fervent and exaggerated in their diction—- al- 
ways straining at effect^ and at times reaching the height of 
powerful writing, though as often, by their extravagance; 
falling into the ludicrous — ^generally bearing the reader im- 
petuously on in a state of dazzled and feverish enthusiasm, 
but leaving him at last oppressed and fatigued^ by a glare to 
which there is no relief, and an excitement to which there is 
no cessation. The latter of these writers did not, in his life 
time, attain that celebrity which his works entitled him to; 
. and it is grievous that this reading age should have to add 
one of unquestionable genius to the list of unfortunate and 
ill-rewarded authors. He was a clergyman of the Irish 
Episcopal Church, and held the cure of St Peter's, Dublin. 
With the frankness of his countrymen, he tells us in one of 
his prefaces that none of his prose works had been success" 

* Goldsmith, too. But though Goldsmith was a pure English writer, 
his character as a man was Irish. 
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ful/and in another of his prefaces faints that necesa^ made 
him takis to romance-writing. It is certain, his atroi^ Utj 
in that branch of literature^ and in allprobabilkyhisincUna* 
tion also ; yet he woiild not have pled necessity for betaking 
himself to it> without cause. What, we have to regret is> 
that his merit was tardily appreciated^ and that he was cut 
off just as he was gaining that notoriety and distinction 
which was so deservedly his due. 

Montorioy or The Fatal Revenge, was his first attempt in 
romance-writing, and, .though composed at an early age, 
evinces great strength of fancy and feeling,' ^d shows how 
decidedly his mind was at this time bent to the course which 
it afterwards followed. Not only are the incidents and 
situatwns striking and romantic, but they are supported and 
executed with a force and talent equal X/i their conceptibn. 
The Milesian Chi^and The Wild Irish Bwf succeeded Mon- 
torio*-tbe former a xoo^ance, laid in JreUnd^ of powfsrfal 
interest, and from which, we con|eotui:e, the faint dP Tfae 
Bride of Lammermoor has been taken—- -tfae latter rather a 
novel than romance, displaying considerable knowledge of 
fashionable life both in Dublii^ and London. Then follow- 
ed his tragedy of Bertram ; And in 1818, fais Wtmen, or Pijm 
et Conire, a novel with mafty faults of style and story, but 
with numberless beauties to overbalance them. Next suc- 
ceeded his MelnuUhf by far the best, in our pppiion, of all 
his romances,— »that. can yield to no isimilar -^jork in the in- 
terest and sensations it creates : — and last of all came his 
Albigenses, his only attempt at historical romance, and by 
no means a failure. 

Our specimen of Maturia must -be from Meknoth. The 
extract which fellows is a story wh|c}i a Wretched parricide 
tells a noble Spaniard, as they lie in a subterraneous pas- 
sage, waiting the ^1 of evening, on purpose to make their 
escape from a monastery. The parricide, after the commis* 
sion of his dreadful criihe, had found isheltdr in t^is monas* 
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terjr,:and by the most d^raved cruelty endeavoured to 
nttinb the stings of conscience^ and to glut his fiendish pas- 
sions by making others as miserable as himself. This is a 
relation from his own mouth of one: of his deeds^ while a 
servant in the monastery. 



STORY OF A PARRICIDE. 

' I WAS desired to attach myself to a young monk'of disttn* 
guished family^ who had lately taken the vows, and who 
performed his duties with that heartless punctuality that 
intimated to the community that his heart was elsewhere. I 
was soon put in possession of die business; from their 
ordering me to attack myself to him, I instantly conceived 
I was bound to the most deadly hostility against him. The 
friendship of convents is always a treacherous league — 
we watch, suspect, and torment each other, for the love of 
God. This young monk's only crime was, that he was sus- 
pected of cherishing an earthly passion. He was, in fact, 
the son of a distinguished family, who (from the fear of his 
contracting what, is called a degrading marriage, f. e. of 
marrying a woman of inferior rank whom he loved, and 
who would have made him happy, as fools, that is, half 
mankind, estimate happiness) forced him to take the vows. 
He appeared at times broken-hearted, but at times there 
was a light of hope in his eye, that looked somewhat omi- 
nous in the eyes of the community. It is certain, that hope 
not being an indigenous plant in the parterre of a convent, 
must excite suspicion with regard both to its origin and its 
growth. * 

' Some time after, a young novice entered the convent. 
Froia the moment he did so, a change the most striking 
took place in the young monk. He and the novice became 
inseparable companions^— there was something suspicious in 
that; My eyes were on the watch in a- moment Eyes 
are particularly sharpened in discovering misery when 
they can hope to aggravate it. The attachment between 
the young monk and the novice went on. They were for 
ever in the garden together — ^they.inhaled the odours of the 
ilowers — ^they cultivated the same cluster of carnations— 
they entwined themselves as they walked together — when* ^ 
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they were in the chpir, their voices were like mixed in^ 
censCc Friendship is often carried to excess in conventual 
life, but this friendship was too like love. . For instance^ the 
psalms sung in the choir sometimes breathe a certain Ian- 
g'uage ; at these words^ the young monk and the novice would 
direct their voices to each other in sounds that could not be 
misunderstood. If the least correction was inflicted, one 
would intreat to undergo it for the other. If a day of re- 
laxation was allowed^ whatever presents were sent to the 
cell of one, were sure to be found in the cell of the other. 
This was enough for me. I saw that secret of mysterious 
happiness^ which is the greatest misery to those who never 
can share it. My vigilance was redoubled^ and it was 
rewarded by the discovery of a secret— a secret that I 
had to communicate and raise my consequence by. You 
cannot guess the importance attached to the discovery of a 
secret in a convent, (particularly when the remission of 
our own ofiences depends on the discovery of those of 
others). 

< One evening as the young mmik and his darling novice 
were in the gaiden, the former plucked a peach which he 
immediately offered to his &vourite; the. latter accepted it 
with a movement I thought rather awkward — ^it seemed like 
what I imagined would be the reverence of a female. The 
young monk divided the peach with a knife ; in doing so, 
the knife grazed the finger of the novice, and the monk, in 
agitation inexpressible, tore his habit to bind up the wound. 
I saw it all — ^my mind was made up on the bustness*-*! went 
to the Superior that very night. The result may be con- 
ceived. They were watehed, but cautiously at flrst They 
were probably on their guard ; for, for some time, it defied 
evien my vigilance to miJse the slightest discovery. It is a 
situation incomparably tantalizing, when suspicion is satisfied 
of her own suggestions, as of the truth of the gospel, but 
still wants the little fact to make them credible to others. 
One night that I had, by direction of the Superior, taken 
my station in the gallery, (where I was contented to remain 
hour after hour, and iiight after night, amid solitude, dark- 
ness^ and cold, for the chance of the power of retaliating on 
others the misery inflicted on myself)— One night I thou^t 
I heard a step in the gallery— I have told you that I was in 
the dark— a light step passed me. I could hear the broken 
and palpitating respiration of the person; A few mo- 
^ ments i^ler, I heard a door open, and knew it to be the 

Aa2 
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dooi' o£ the young monk. I knew it; for by king watch* 
ing in the dark, and accustmning . myself to number the 
cellg^ by the groan from one, the prayer from anodier^ the 
faint shriek of restless dreams from a third, my ear had 
become so £nely graduated^ that I eodld instantly distinguish 
the opening of tkdt door from which (to my sorrow) no 
sound had ever b^ore issued. I was provided wi^ a 
«mall chain^ by which! fastCened the habdie of the door to 
a Contiguous 0ne> in such a manner, that it was impossible to 
open either of them from the inside. I then hastened to the 
Supedoir, . with a pride of which juone but the suceessful 
tracer of a guilty Secret in convents can have any concep- 
tion. I beheve the Supflorior was himself agitated by the 
luxury of the same ^eHngs^for he was awake and up in his 
apartment^ attended by four monks. I connnunicated my 
intelligence with a voluble eagerness^ not only unauited to 
the respect I (fvred these piersons^ but which must have ren*- 
dered me almost unintelb'gfble, yet they were good enough 
not only to overlook this violation of decorum^ which would 
in any other case have been severely punished^ but even to 
supply certain pauses in my narrative^ With a ccmdescension 
and facility truly miraculous. I felt what it was to acquire 
importance in the eyes of a Superior^ and gloried in all the 
dignified depravity of an informer. We set out without 
losing a moment/-^we arrived at the door of the cell^ and I 
pointed out with triumph the chain unremoved^ though a 
slight vibratioii^ perceptible at our approach, showed the 
wretches within were already apprized of their danger. I 
unfastened the doar9-->-how ^ey must hare shudd^ed ! The 
Superior and his satellites burst into the cell> and / held 
the light. Ybu tremble,— why ? I was guilty, and I wislb- 
ed to witness guilt that palliated mine, at least in the opinion 
of the convent. I had only' violated the kwa of nature, 
but they h^d outraged the decorum of a convent, and, of 
course, ill the creed of a convent, there was no proportion 
between our ofiences. Besides, I was anxioiis to witness 
misery that might perhaps equid or exceed .my own, and 
this is a curiosity not easily satisfied* It is actually possible 
to become amateurs in sufiring. I have heard of men who 
have travelled into countries where horrible executions were 
to be daily witnessed, for the sake of that excitement which 
the sight of suffering never fails to give^ from the spectacle 
of a tragedy, or an onto da fe^ down to the writhii^ of the 
meanest reptile on whom you caii inflict torture^ and feel * 
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that torture is the result of your own power. It is a species 
of feeling of which we never can divest ourselves, — a 
triumph over those whose sufferings have placed them be- 
low us— «nd no wonder : suffering is always an indication 
of weakness, — we glory in our impenetrability. / did^ as 
-we burst into the cell. The wretched husband and wife 
were locked in each others arms. You may imagine the 
scene that followed. .Here I must do the Superior reluctant 
justice. He was a man (of course from his conventual feel- 
ings) who bad no more idea of the intercourse between 
the sexes^ than between two beings of a different spe- 
cies. The scene that he beheld could not have revolted him 
more^ than if he had seen the horrible loves of the baboons 
and the Hottentot women^ at the Cape of Good Hope ; or 
those still more loathsome unions between the serpents of 
South America and their human victims; when they can 
catch them, and twine round them in folds of unnatural and 
ineffable union. He really stood as much astonished and 
appalled^ to see two human beings of different sexes^ who 
dared to love each other in spite of monastic ties/as if he had 
witnessed the horrible conjunctions I have alluded to. Had 
he seen vipers engendering in that frightful ktiot which 
seems the pledge of mortal hostility, instead of love, he 
could not have testified more horror,^ — and I do him the 
justice to believe he felt all he testified. Whatever affecta^- 
tion he might employ on points of conventual austerity, 
there was none here. Love was a thing he always believed 
connected with sin, even though consecrated by the name of 
a sacrament, and called marriage, as it is in our church. But, 
love in a convent !-— Oh, there is no Conceiving his rage ; 
still less is it possible to conceive the^iniijestic and over- 
whelming extent of that rage, when stnfngliiened by prin- 
ciple, and sanctified by religion. I enjoyed the scene be- 
yond all power of description. I saw those wretches, who 
had triumphed over me, reduced to my level in a moment, 
— ^their passions all displayed, and the display placing me a 
hero triumphant above all. I had crawled to the shelter of 
their walls, a wretched degraded outcast, and what was my 
crime? Well,^ — ^you shudder: I have done with that I can 
only say want drove me to it And here were beings 
whom, a few months before, I would have knelt to 'as to 
the images' round the shrike, — to whom, in the moments- of 
my desperate penitence, I would have clung as to the 'Horns 
of the altar/ all brought as low, and lower tbaxt mysel£ 
Aa3 
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' Sons of tb0 momiiig/ aa I deemed them injibe agonies 4tf 
my humiliatioD» * how were they fallen V I feasted on the 
degradatjoti of the apostate ni<^k and novice, — I enjoy ed^ 
to the core of my ulcerated heiHt> the passion of the Su« 
perior»*-^I felt that they were all n^en like myself. Angels, 
«s I had thought them> they had ^11 ptoved themselves mor- 
tal; andy by watching their motions, and flattering their 
passions, and promoting their interest, . or setting up my 
own in opposition to them aU> while I made them believe it 
was only theirs I was intent on, I might make shift to con* 
trive as much misery to others, and to carve out as much 
occupation to myself, as if I w^re actually living in the 
world* Cutting my father's throat was a noble feat certain- 
ly, (I ask your pardon, I did not mean to extort that groan 
from you,) but Jiere were hearts to be cut^ — and to the 
core, every day, and all day long, so I never oould want 
employm^it. 

' I do not. quite like to go through the de.tails by which 
jthis wretn^ed pair were deluded into the hope of effecting 
their .escape from the convent* It is enough that I was the 
^incipal agent, — that the Superior connived at it, — that I 
led them through the very passages you have traverse^ to- 
night, they trembling and blessing me at every step. 

* They were conducted here. I had suggested the plan, 
said the Superior consented .to it He would not be present^ 
but bis dutaxb nod was enough. I was the conductor of 
their (intended) escape ; they believed they were departing 
with Uie connivance of the Superior*. I 1^ them throi^h 
those very passages Uiat you and I have trod. . I had a map 
of this subterranean re^ion^ but my Hood ran cold as I 
traversed it;. and it was not at all indiQed to resume its 
xi^ual tetnperai^ent, as I felt what was to be the, destination 
of my attendants. Oucj^ I turned the liunp, on pretence of 
itrimnxing it, to catch a .^impse of the devoted wretches. 
They were embracing ea^Other,*.^the light of joy trembled 
in their eyeS. They were whispering to each other h<^es 
of liberation and happine$s, atid blending my name in the 
interval they oouljd spare from their prayers for each other. 
That sight, extinguished the last remains of compunction 
with l^fa^ch my horrible task had inspired me. Ti^y dared 
«0 be.haftpy in the sight df one who must be for ever 
'raiserftble,«rH)oUld there be a greater insult ? I resolved to 
punish it. en tixe spot* This very apartment waa near, — I 
knew it,ianlj the m^p ^f their waasderix^s.npiociger trem-r 
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bled in my hand. I urged them to enter ifais recess, (the 
door was then entire>) while I went to toamine the passage* 
They entered it, thanking me for my preeaution3--^hey 
knew not they were ;never to quit it alive. But what 
were their lives for the agony their happiness cost itie? 
The moment they were inclosed^ and clasping each oth^r, 
(a sight that made me grind my teeth>) I dosed and locked 
the door. This movement gave th^ no immediate ufl* 
easiness^ — they thought it a friendly precaution. The 
mcHnent they were secured^ I hastened to the Superior, who 
was on fire at the insult offered to the sanctity of his con^^ 
vent, and still more to the purity of his penetration^ on 
which the worthy Superior piqued himself as much as if it 
had ever heen possible for him to acquire the smallest share 
of it He descended with me to the pai(sage»— the monks 
followed with eyes on fire* In the agitation of their rage» 
it was with difficulty they could discover the door after I 
h^d repeatedly pointed it out to them. The Superiinr, with 
hie own hands^ drove several nails, which the monks eager* 
ly supplied, into the door» that effectually joined it to die 
6taple» never to be disjoined/ and every blow he gave, 
douljtless he felt as if it was a reminiscence to the accusing 
angd, to strike out a sin from the catalogue of his accusi^ 
tions. The work was soon done,*-the work never to be 
undone. At the first sound of steps in the passage, and 
blows on the door, the victims uttered a shriek of terron 
They imagined they were detected, and that an incensed 
party of monks were breaking open the door. These 
terrors were soon exchanged for otherst— and vnafae,-^B$ 
th^ heard the door nailed up» md listened to our departing 
steps. They uttered another shriek, but O how different 
was the accent of its. despair !*^they knew their doom. 

' It was my penance (no,— my delight) to watch at the 
door, under the pretence of precluding die possibility of 
their escape, (of which they knew there was no possibili- 
ty) ; but, in reality, not only to inflict on tae the indignity 
of being the convent jailer, but of teaching me that callosity 
of heart, and induration of nerve, and stubbornness of eye, 
and apathy of ear, that were best suited to my office* But 
they might have saved themselves the trouble,^-^! had them 
all before ever I entered the convent. Had I been the 
Superior of the community, I should have undertaken the 
office o£ waiching the dpor. You will call this cruelty, I 
call it QUiriosity»--rthat curiosity that brings thousands to 
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witness a tragedy^ and makes the most delicate female feast 
on groans and agonies. I had an advantage over them, — 
the groan^ the agony I feasted on, were real I took my 
station at the door — that door which^ like that of Dante's 
hell, might have borne the inscription, ' Here is no hope,' — 
with a &ce of mock penitence, and genuine, cordial delec- 
tation. I could hear every word that transpired. For the 
first hours they tried to comfort each other, — ^they suggested 
to each other hopes of liberation, — and as my shadow, cross- 
ing the threshold, darkened or restored the light, they said, 
' That is he / — ^then, when this occurred repeatedly, without 
any effect, they said, * No, — ^no, it is not he,' and swallowed 
down the sick sob of despair, to hide it from each other. 
Towards night a monk came to take my place, and to offer 
me food. I would not have quitted my place for worlds ; 
but I talked to the monk in his own language, and told him 
I would make a merit with God of my sacrifices, and was 
resolved to remain there all night, with the permission of 
the Superior. The monk was glad of having a substitute 
on such easy terms, and I was glad of the food he left roe, 
for I was hungry now, but I reserved the appetite of my 
soul for richer luxuries. I heard them talking within. 
While I was eating, I actually lived on the famine that was 
devouring them, but of which they did not dare to say 
a Word to each other. They debated, deliberated, and, as 
misery grows ingenious in its own defence, they at last 
assured each other that it was impossible the Superior had 
locked them in there to perish by hunger. At these words 
I could not help laughing. This laugh reached their ears, 
and they became silent in a moment. All that night, how« 
ever, I heard their groans, — ^those groans of physical suffer- 
ing, that laugh to scorn all the sentimental sighs that are 
exhaled from the hearts of the most intoxicated lovers that 
ever breathed. I heard them all that night. I had read 
French romances, and all their unimaginable nonsense. 
Madame Sevign^ herself says she would have been tired of 
her daughter in a long tete-a*tete journey, but clap me two 
lovers into a dungeon, without food, light, or hope, and I 
will be damned (that I am already, by the bye) if they do 
not grow sick of each other within the first twelve hours. 
The second day hunger and darkness had their usual in- 
fluence. They shrieked for liberation, and knocked loud 
and long at their dungeon door. They exclaimed they were 
ready to submit to any puniahment ; and the approach of the 
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Tooaaiks, which they wotild have dreaded so much the pre-* 
ceding night> they now solicited on their knees. What a 
jest, after all, are the most awful vicissitudes of human life { 
— ^they sa][>plieated now for what they would have sacrificed 
their souls to avert four-and-twenty hours before. Then 
the agcmy of hanger increased, they shrunk from the door, 
and grovelled apart from each other« Apart f-^h&w I 
watched that. They were rapidly becoming objects of 
hostility to each other ^ — Oh^ what a feast to me! They 
conkl not disguise from each other the revoking ctrcum« 
stances of their niutual sufferings. It is One thing for lovers 
to sit down to a feast magnificently spread, and another for 
lovers to couch in darkness and famine, — ^to exchange that 
appetite which cannot be supported without dainties and 
flattery, for that which would bairter a descended Venus iot 
a morsdL of food. The second night they mved and groans 
ed, (as occurred) ; and, amid their agonies, (I must do jus^ 
tice to women, whom I hate as well as men,) the man 
often accused the female as the caUse of all his suffering^ 
but the woman never, — ^never reproached him. Her groans 
might indeed have reproached htm bitterly, but she never 
uttered a word that could have caused him pairi. There 
was a change which I well could mark, however, in thdr 
physical feelings. The first day they clung together, and 
every movement I felt was like that of one persoi^ The 
nekt the man alone struggled^ and thtf wOtnait moaned in 
helplessness. The third night,— how shall I teU it?— «but 
you have bid me go on. All the hoitible atid loalhsome 
exeruoiations of famine had been und^gone; the disutuolk 
of every tie of the heart, of passion, of l^af ore, had com>* 
mencecL In the agonies of thdr famished sickness* they 
loathed each other, — ^they could have cursed ^ch other, if 
they had had breath' to cmrise. It wa& On the fourth night 
that I heard the shriek of the wretched femaley^^^ier lover* 
in the agony of hunger^ had fastened his teeth in her shout 
der ;-^that bosom on which he had so often luxuriated, became 
a meal to him now.'«-*r — ' Monster ! and yoii langh ? '- - » 
' Yes, I laugh at all mankind, and the imposition they dare 
to practise when they talk of hearts. I laugh at human 
passions and human cares,— ^ vice and virtue, religion and 
impiety ;. they are all the result of petty localities, and 
artificial situation. One physical want, one severe and 
abmpc less<^ trota the tinders and shrivelled lip'of necessi'^ 
ty, i^ worth all the logic of the empty ivretehes who haVe 
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presumed to prate it, from Zeno down to Burgersdictus. 
Oh ! it silences in a second all the feeble sophistry of am- 
veniional life^ and ascetitious passion. Here were a pair 
who would not have believed all the world on their knees, 
even though angels had descended to join in the attestation, 
that it was possible for them to exist' without each other. 
They had risked every things trampled on every thing 
human and divine, to.be in each other's sight and arms. 
Qne hour of hunger undeceived them. A trivial and ordi- 
nary want, whose claims at another time they would have 
regarded as a vulgar interruption of their spiritualized 
intercourse, not only, by its natural operation, sundered it 
foi* ever, but, before it ceased, converted that intercourse 
into a source of torment and hostility inconceivable, excqpt 
among cannibals. The bitterest enemies on earth could 
not have regarded each other with more abhorrence than 
these lovers. Deluded wretches! you boasted of having 
hearts, I boast I have none, and which of us gained most 
by the vaunt, let life decide. My story is nearly finished. 
When. I was last here I had something to excite me;— 
talking of those things is poor employment to one who has 
been a witness to them. On the suvth day all was still. The 
door was unnailed ; we entered, — t^jey were no «nore. They 
lay fkr from each other, farther than on that voluptuous 
couch into which their passion had converted the mat of a 
convent bed. She lay contracted in a heap, a lock of her 
long hair in her mouth. There was a slight scar on her 
shoulder, — ^the rabid despair of famine had produced no 
farther outrage. He lay extended at his length, — ^his hand 
was between his lips ; it seemed as if he had not strength to 
execute the purpose for which he had brought it there. The 
bodies were brought out for interment. As we removed them 
into the light, the long hair of the female, falling over a face 
no longer disguised by the novice's dress, recalled a likeness 
I thought I could remember. I looked closer ; she was 

my own sister, — ^my only one, and I had heard her 

voice grow fainter and fainter. I had heard ' And his 

own voice grew fiunter — ^it ceased. 



[We must now give an account of the death of this par- 
ricide — a death worthy of the wretch. It is in the wowU of 
the Spaniard^ to whom the above story was told, and who 
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now was residing in a Jew's house at Madrid/under hiding 
from the Inquisition. The parricide had, by this time, got 
into office in the Inquisition ; and it is in a grand procession 
of the Holy Cross, that the Spaniard witnesses the dreadful 
judginent overtake him, which is narrated in the following 
powerful manner.]} 

The evening came bn-^the Jew left me ; and, under an im- 
pression at once unaccountable and irresistible, I ascended to 
the highest apartment in his house, and with a beating heart 
listened for the toll of the bells that was to announce the com« 
mencement of the ceremony. I had not long to wait. At the 
close of twilight, every steeple in the city was vibrating with 
the tolls of their well-plied bells. I was in an upper room of 
the house. There was but one window ; but, hiding myself 
behind the blind, which I withdrew from time to time, I had a 
full view of the spectacle. The house of the Jew looked out 
on an <^en space, through which the procession was to pass, 
and which was already so filled, that I wondered how the 
procession could ever make its way through such a wedged 
and impenetrable mass. At last, I could distinguish. a mo- 
tion like that, of a distant power, giving a kind of indefinite 
impulse to the vast body that rolled and blackened beneath 
me, like the ocean under the first and far^felt agitations of 
the storm. 

- The crowd rocked and reeled, but did not seem to give 
way an inch. The procession commenced. I could see it 
approach, marked as it was by the crucifix, banner, and 
taper — (for they had reserved the procession till a late hour, 
to give it the imposing effect of torch-light). And I saw the 
multitude at a vast distance give way at once. Then came 
on the stream of the procession, rOshing, like a magnificent 
river, between two banks of human bodies, who kept as re- 
gular and stnct distance, as ifthey had been ramparts of 
stone, — the banners, and crucifixes, and tapers, appearing 
like die crests of foam on advancing billows, sometimes ris- 
ing, sometimes sinking. At last they came on, and the 
whole grandeur of the procession burst on my view, and 
nothing was ever more imposing, or mere magnuficent The 
habits of the ecclesiastics, the glare of the torches struggling 
With the dying twilight, ahd seemii^ to say to heaven. We 
have a sun though yours is set ;— "-die soi^oan and resolttfte 
look of the whole party, who trod astif their niarch were on 
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the bodies of kings, and looked as if they would htye amd. 
What is the sceptre to the cross ?-*the black crueifii: itself* 
trembling in the rear, attended by the banner of St Domi- 
nick, Mrith its awful inscription — It was a sight to convert 
all hearts^ and I exulted I was a Catholic* Suddenly a tu- 
Viult seemed to arise among the crowd-— I knew not from 
what it could arise — all seemed so pleased ^nd so elated. 

I drew away the blinds and saw> by tcH'ch-light, among a 
crowd of officials who clustered rouiid the standard of St 
Dominick, the figure of my companion the parricide. His 
stoiy was well known. At first a faint hiss was heard* then 
a wild and smothered howl. Then I heard voices sammg 
the crowd repeat* in audible sounds* *What is this fat? 
Why do they ask why the Inquisition hasbeoi half-turned ? 
•^wby the virgin has withdrawn her protection ?^— why the 
saints turn away their faces from us P-^when a parricide 
marches among the officials of the Inqnisitioh. Are the 
hands that have cut a father's throat £t to support the ban- 
ner of the cross ?' These were the words bait of a few at 
first* but the whisper spread rapidly among the crowd ; and 
fierce looks were darted* and hands were clenched and 
raised* and some stooped to the earth for stones. The pro- 
cession went on* however* and every one knelt to the cruci« 
fixes as they advanced, held aloft by the priests. But the 
murmurs increased too, and the words ' parricide* profana- 
tion, and victim*' resounded on every side, even from those 
who knelt in the mire as the cross passed byi. The mur- 
mur increased — it could no longer he mistaken for that of 
adoradon. The fcsremost priests paused in terror ill con- 
oealed-^-^md this seemed the signal £arthe terrible scene that 
was about to follow. ^ An officer belonging to the guard at 
this time ventured to intimate to the chief Inquisitor the 
danger that might be aj^rehended* but was dismiased with 
the short and sullen answer* * Move o&f-4the servants of 
Christ have nothing to fear* The fvocessimi attempted to 
proceed* but their pn^ess was obstructed by the multitude, 
who now seemed bent on some deadly purpose, A few 
stones were thrown ; but die moment the jMiests raised their 
crucifixes* the multitude were on their knees i^n^ still* 
however* holds^ thestimes in their handsb Tl^ military 
officers again addressed the chief Inquisitor* and Intreated 
his permission to disperse the- crowd. They received the 
same dull and stem answer* * The cross is sufficient for the 
protection of its servants^whatever fears y<m umy feel* I 
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ftel hone/ Incensed at the reply, a ytmng officer eprung on 
hia horse, wludi be had quitted- finom respect while address^ 
ing the Soprema, and was in a moment levelkd bj the blow 
of ajBtone that fhictured his skoU^ He tamed his blood-* 
swimming ejes on the Inquisitor, and died. The multitude 
raised a wild shout, and pressed closer. Their inlentioos 
were now too plain. Tliey pressed dose on that part of the 
procession among which their victim was placed. Again, 
and in the most urgent terms, the officers implored leavto ta 
disperse the crowd, or at least cover the retreat of the ob- 
noKiotts object to some neighbouring churchy or even to the 
walls ' of the Inquisition. And the wretdied man himself, 
with load outcries, (as he saw the danger thickening uround 
him), joined in theur petition. The Suprema, though look* 
ing pale, bated not a jot of bis pride. < These are my arms f 
he exdaimed, pointing to the crucifixes, * and their inscrip* 
tion is ff-rourof-vixa. I forbid a sword to be drawn, or a 
musket to be levelled; On, in the name of Ood/ And 
on they attempted to move, but the pressure now rendered 
it impossible. The multitude, unrepressed by the military, 
became ungovernable i the crosses reeled and rocked like 
standards in a battle ; lihe ecclesiastics^ in confusion and tw« 
rpv, pressed on each other. Amid that vast mass, every 
partide of whidi seemed in motion, there was but one em« 
phatic and discriminate movcment*^^hat which bore a cer« 
tain xMurt of the crowd straight on to the spot where their 
victim, though indosed and inwrapt by all that ie fbnnida* 
ble in «arthly, and all that is awful in spiritual power-^shel- 
tered by die crucifix and the sword— 4tood trembling to the 
bdttom of his soul. The Sn^ema saw his etror too late, and 
now called loudly on the military to advance, and disperse 
the crowd by any means. Th^ attempted to obey him ; 
but by this time tfaey were mingied among the crowd tbem« 
selves. All order had ceased ; and, besides, there appeared 
a kind of imfisposftion to this service, fh>m the very first, 
among the military. They attempted to diaige, however ; 
bvt, entangled as they were among the crowd, who dung 
round their horses' hoofs, it was inpasstble iat tibem even to 
form, and the firet shower of stones threw them into total 
eonfiision. The danger increased every moment, for one 
spirit now seemed to oiimatfr the iHmle muhitade. What 
bad been the stifled grcml of a ikWy was now the audible yell 
of ali— ' Give him to us— we most have him ;" and dhey 
tossed and roared like a thoussmd waves [assailing a vnwsk. 
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As the military retreated, a hundred priests instantly dosed 
rotuid the unhappy man, and with generous despair exposed 
themselves to die fury of the multitude. While the Su- 
prema, hastening to the dreadful spot> stood in the front of 
the priests, with the cross uplifted, — ^his face was like that of 
the dead, but his eye had not lost a single flash of its fire, 
nor his voice a tcme of its pride. It was in vain ; the multi- 
tude proceeded calmly, and even respectfully, (when hot 
resisted,) to remove all that obstructed their progress; in 
doing 8o» they, took every care, of the persons of priests 
whom they were compelled to remove, repeatedly asking 
their pardon for the violence they were guQty of. And this 
tranquillity of resolved vengeance was the mqst direful indi* 
cation of its never desisting, till its purpose, was accomplish- 
ed. The last ring ii^as broken — the last resister overcome. 
Amid yells like those of a thousand tigers, the victim was 
seized, and dragged forth, grasping in both hands fragments 
of the robes of those he had clung to in vain, and holding 
them up in the impotence of despair. 
, The cry was hushed for a moment, as they felt him in 
their talons, and gazed on him with thirsty eyes. Then it 
was renewed, and the work of blood began. They dashed 
him to the earth — tore him up again-*-flung him into the air 
—tossed him from hand to hand, as a bull gores the howl- 
ing mastiff with horns right and left. Bloody, defaced, 
blackened with earth, and battered with stones, he struggled 
and roared among them, till a loud, cry announced the hope 
of a termination to a scene alike horrible to humanity, and 
disgraceful to civilization. The military, strongly reinforced, 
came galloping on, and all the ecclesiastics with torn habits, 
imd broken crucifixes, following fast in the rear, — all eag^r 
in the cause of human nature — all on fire to prevent this 
base and barbarous disgrace to the name of Christianity and 
of human nature* 

. Alas! this interference only hastened the horrible catas^ 
trophe. There was but a shorter space for the multitude 
to work their furious will. 1 saw, I felt, but I caimot 
describe, the last minnenta of this horrible scene. Dragged 
from the mud. and stones, they dashed a mangled lump of 
fledi right against the door of ike house where I was. With 
his tongue hanging from his lacertfted mouth, like that of a 
baited bull ; with one eye torn from the socket, and dangKng 
on his bloody cheek; with a fracture in every limb, tind a 
wound for every pove^ he still howled for * h'fe— 'Hfe«<-life 
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•—mercy V till a stone> aimed by some pitying hand, struck 
him down. He fell> trodden in one moment into sanguine 
and discoloured mud by a thousand feet The cavalry came 
on^ charging with fury. The crowds saturated with cruelty 
and bloody gave way in grim silence. But they had not 
left a joint of his little finger — a hair of his head — a slip of 
his skin. Had Spain mortgaged all her* reliques from 
Madrid to Monserrat> from the Pyrennees to Gibraltar, she 
could not have recovered the paring of a nail to canonize. 
The officer who headed the troop dashed his horse's hoofs 
into a bloody formless mass, and demanded, * Where was the 
victim?' He was answered, 'Beneath your horse's feet;' 
and they departed. 

It is a fact, that while witnessing this horrible execution^ 
I felt all the effects vulgarly ascribed to fascination. I 
shuddered at the first movement — ^the dull and deep whis- 
per among the crowd. I shrieked involuntarily when the 
first decisive movements began among them ; but when at 
last the human shapeless carrion was dashed against the 
door, I echoed the wild shouts of the multitude with a kind 
of savage instinct I bounded — I clasped my hands for a 
moment — ^then I echoed the screams of the thing that seemed 
no longer to live^ but still could scream ; and I screamed 
aloud and wildly for life — ^life— -and mercy ! One face was 
turned towards me as I shrieked in unconscious tones. 
The glance^ fixed on me for a moment, was in a moment 
with^wn. The flash of the well-'known eyea made no 
impression on me dien. My existence was so purely 
mechanical, that, without the least consdousness of my own 
danger, (scarce less than that of the victim, had I been 
detected), I remained uttering shout for about, and scream 
for scream-— offering worlds in imagination to be able to 
remove from the window, yet feeling as if every shriek I 
uttered was as a nail that fastened me to it— dropping my 
^e*lids, and feeling as if a hand held them open, or cut 
them away— fbrcing me to gaze on all that passed below> 
like Regulus, with his lids cut off, compelled to gaze on the 
sun that withered up his eye-balls— >till sense, and sight, 
and soul, failed me, and I fell grasping by the bars of the 
window, and mimicking, in my horrid trance, the shouts of 
the multitude, and the veil of die devoted. I actually for « 
moment believed m3r8eif the object of their cruelty. The 
drama of terror has the irresistible power of converting its 
audience into its victims. 

Bb8 ^ . 
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FIELDING.* 

The following excell^t observations upon Fielding are 
from the same source to which we were indebted for the 
remarks upon Smollett. — 

** There is very little to warrant the common idea, that 
Fielding was an imitator of Cervantes,— except his own 
declaration of such an intention^ in the title-page of Joseph 
Andrews, — ^the romantic turn of the character of Parson 
Adams (the only romantic character in his works), — and 
the proverbial humour of Partridge, which is kept up only 

- * HxKRT FiBtDiKG was bom in Somenetshire, la 1707, and edncatad 
first at Eton school, and afWrwards at Leyden, where he studied under 
the most celebrated civilians for about two years. On his return to 
London, he commeneed writer for the 8tag«, uAd prodaoed eeyeriil dra* 
matfc pieces, none of which were Tery snccessful. At the same tiine> he 
addicted himself to all the IblUes and intemperances of a town ltle> and 
soon dissipated a respectable fortune— leaviog himself, at the a^ of tthirty, 
no dependance but on his own abilities. Not discouraged, howevw, he 
applied himself vigorously to the study of the law, and, after Hiecuatoas* 
ary tfane of probation at ihe Temple, was called' ta tha bar, and made no 
faiconsideraUe ^gure in Westminaler.baU. But .violent attaoks ftwn the 
gout, to which he was very early liable, soon rendered him uatble.togive 
such constant attendance at the bar as the laboriousneas of that professKm 
requires, and he was therefore obliged to accept of the office of an acting 
magistrate in the conimiiaion of the peace for the county of Middlesezi in 
which station he cintinued till near the time of his death* While holding 
this office he published his three great works— Joseph AndrewSy Tom 
Jones, and Amelia— the first in 1748, the second in 1749, and the last in 
1 752. In 1 754| he was advised by his physicians to>et out for Lisbon, as a 
]a9t effort to support a broken oonstitntioa ; but he did not survive his ar* 
rival there above two mouthjk The * Journal of his Voyage* to that place 
was published in 1765^ and contains the last gleamii of his wit and 
humour. 
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for a few pages. Fielding^s novela are, in gexsgfai, thorough- 
\j his own ; and they are thorou^ly English. What they 
are most remarkable for, is neither sentiment/ nor imagina- 
tion, nor wit, nor humour, though there is a great deal of 
this last quality ; but profound knowledge of human nature 
•—at least of English nature-^-and masterly pictures of the 
characters of men as he saw them existing.^ This quality 
distinguishes all hia works, and is shown almost equally in 
all of them. Aa a painter of real life, he was equal to 
Hogarth : as a mere observer of human nature, he was little 
inferior to Shakspeare, though without any of the genius 
and poetical qualities of his mind.-*-His humour is less rich 
and laughable than Smollett's ; — ^his wit as often misses as 
hit8;-*-he has none of the fine pathos of Richardson or 
Sterne:— *But he has brought together a greater variety of 
characters in common life, — marked with more distinct 
peculiarities, and. without an atom of caricature, than any 
other novel writer whatever. The extreme subtilty.c^ 
observation on the springs of human conduct in ordinary 
characters, is only equalled by the ingenuity of contrivance 
in bringing those springs into play in such a manner as to 
lay open their smallest irregularity* The detection is 
always complete — and made with the certainty and skill o£ 
a philosophical experiment, ahd the ease and simplicity of 
a casual observation. The truth of the imitation is indeed 
so great, tiiat it has been argued that Fielding must have 
had his materials ready*made to his hands, and was merely 
a transcriber of local manners and individual habits, . For 
this conjecture, however, there seems to be no foundation. 
His representations, it is true, are local and individual ; but 
they are not the less profound and natiural. The feeling of 
the general principles of human nature operating in particu- 
lar dicumstanoes, is always intense, and uppermost in his 
mind: and he makes use of incident and situation, only to 
bring out character. 

Bb3 
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• " It is perhaps scarcely necessary to give any illustration of 
these remarks. Tom Jones is fiill of them. The moral of 
this book has been objected to» and not altogether without 
reason*— bat a move serious objection has been made to the 
want of refinement and elegance in the two principal cha* 
Tacters. We never feel this objection, indeed, while we are 
reading the book : but at other times, we have something 
like a lurking suspicion that Jones was but an awkward 
fellow, and Sophia a pretty simpleton* We do not know 
how to account for this effect, unless it is that Fielding's 
constantly assuring us of the beaut^^ of his hero, and the 
good sense of hk heroine, at last produces a distrust of 
both. The story of Tom Jones is allowed to be unrivalled: 
and it is this circumstance, together with die vast variety 
of characters, that has ^ven the History of a Foundling so 
decided a preference over Fielding's other novels. The 
characters themselves, both in Amelia and Joseph Andrews, 
«re quite equal to any of those in Tom Jones. The account 
of Miss Matthews and Ensign Hibbert*-the way in which 
that lady reconciles herself to the death of her father— i^the 
inflexible Colonel Bath, the insipid Mrs James, tJie obm-^ 
plaisant Colonel Trent — ^the demure, sly, intriguing, equivo* 
cal Mrs Bennet-^the lord who is her seducer, and who 
attempts afterwards to seduce Amelia by the same mechani- 
cal process of a concert tid&et, a book, and the disguise of 
a great coat — ^his little, &t, short-^nosed, red^faced, good- 
humoured accomplice the keeper of the lodging*house« who^ 
having no pretensions to gallantry herself, has a disinterested 
d^ight in forwarding the intrigtteff and pkastires of others, 
(to say nothing of honest Atkinson, the story of the minia- 
ture-picture of Amelia, and the hashed mutton* which are 
in a different style,) are master-pieces of desca^iption. The 
whde scene at die lodging-house, the masquerade, &c. id 
Amelia, is equal in interest to the parallel scenes in Tom 
Jones, and even more refined in the knowledge of charader. 
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For instance, Mrs Bennet is superior to Mrs Fitapatrick in 
her own way. The uncertainty in which the event of her 
interview with her former seducer is l6fl, is admirable. 
Fielding Was a master of what may he called the dotAie 
enUndre of character, and surprises you no .less by what he 
leaves in the dark, (hardly known to the persons them- 
selves^) than by the unexpected discoveries he makes of the 
real traits and circumstances in a character with which, till 
then, you find you were unacquainted. There is nothing 
at all heroic, however, in the style of any of his delineations. 
He never draws lofty characters or strong passions ;-^l his 
persocis are of the ordinary stature as to intellect ; and none 
of them trespass on the angelic nature, by elevation of 
fancy, or energy of purpose. Perhaps, after all. Parson 
Adams is his finest character. It is equally true to nature, 
and more ideal than any of the others. Its unsuspec^ng 
simplicity makes it not only more amiable, but doubly 
amusaig, by gratifying the sense of superior sagacity in the 
reader. Our laughing at him does not once lessen our 
respect for him. His declaring that he would willingly 
walk ten miles to fetch his Sermon on Vanity, merely to 
convince Wilson of his thorough contempt of this vice, and his 
consoling himself for the loss of his ^schylus, by suddenly 
recollecting that he could n(it read it if he had it, because 
it is dark> are among the finest touches of naiveU, The 
night-adventures at Lady Booby's with Beau Didapper, and 
the amiable .Slipslop, are the mpst ludicrous ; and that with 
the huntsman, who draws off the hounds from the poor 
Parson, because they would be spoiled by foUowing vermin^ 
the most profound. Fielding did not often repeat himself: 
but Dr Harrison, in Amelia, may be considererd as a varia- 
tion of the character of Adams: so also is Goldi^ith's 
Vicar of Wakefield ; and the latter part of that work which 
sets out so delightfully, an almost entire (^Agiarism frooi 
Wilson's account of himself, and Adams's domestic history." 
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JAIL SCENE m AMELIA. 

On the first of Aprils in the year , the watchmen of a 

certain pariah (I know not particularly which) within the 
liberty of Westminster, brought several person9» whom they 
had apprehended the preceding night, before Jonathan 
Thrasher, Esq., one of the justices of the peace for that 
liberty. 

Mr Thrasher, the justice before whom the prisoners 
were now brought, had some few imperfections in his 
magisterial capacity. I own, I have been sometimes inclin- 
ed to think, that this office of a juAice of peace requires 
some knowledg-e of the law : for this simple reason ; because 
in every case which comes before him, he is to judge and 
act according to law. Again, as these laws are contained in 
a great variety of books, the statutes which relate to the 
office of a justice of peace making of themselves at least two 
large volumes in folio, and that part of his jurisdictaon 
which is founded on the common law being dispersed in 
above a hundred volumes, I cannot conceive how this ^ow- 
ledge should be acquired without reading ; and yet certain 
it is, Mr Thrasher never read one syllable of tiie matter. 
This perhaps was a defect ; but thi^ was not all : for where 
mere ignorance is to decide a point between two litig^ts^ it 
will always be an even chance whether it decides right or 
wrong : but sorry am I to say, right was often in a much 
worse situation than this, and wrong hath often had five 
hundred to one on his side before that magistrate ; who, if 
he was ignorant of the law of England, was yet well versed 
in the laws of nature. He perfectly well understood that 
fundamental principle so strongly laid down in the institutes 
of the learned Rochefoucalt ; by which the duty of self-love 
is so strongly enforced, and every man is taught to consider 
himself as the centre of gravity, and to attract all things 
thither. To speak the truth pUdnly, the justice was never 
indifferent in a cause, but when he could get nothing on 
either side. Such was the justice to whose tremendous bar 
Mr Gotobed the constable, on the day above mentioned, 
brought several delinquents, who, as we have said, had been 
ai^rehended by the watch for diverjs outrages. 

The first who came upon his trial, was as bloody a spectre 
the imagination of a murdeter or a tragic poet conceiv- 
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ecL This poor wretch was charged with a battery by a 
much stouter man than himself; indeed the accased person 
bore about him some evidence that he had been in an afiray, 
his dodies being very bloody : but certain open sluices on 
his own head sufficiently showed whence all the scarlet- 
streams hild issued : whereas the accuser had not the least 
mark or appearance of any wound. The justice asked the 
defendant^ what he meant by breaking the king's peao&— * 
To whidi he answered^ * Upon my shoul I do love the king 
yery well^ and I have not been after breaking any thing 
of his that I do know: but upon my shoul this man hath 
brake my head> and my head did break his stick ; that is all, 
gra.' He then offered to produce several witnesses against 
this improbable accusation ; but the justice presently inter- 
rupted him, saying,. * Sirrah your tongue betrays your guilt. 
Yott are an Irishman, and that is alwi^s sufficient evi(knce 
with me.' 

The second criminal was a poor woman, who was taken 
up by the watch as a street-walker. It was alleged 
against her that she was found walkii^ the streets after 
twelve o'ckx^, and the watchman declared he believed her 
to be a common struOipet. She pleaded in her defence (as 
was really the truth) that she was a servant, and was sent 
by her mistress, who was a little shop-keeper, and upon the 
point of delivery, Co fetdi a midwife ; which she offered to 
prove by several of the neighbours, if she was allowed to 
send for them. The justice asked her why she had not 
done it befiMre. To which she answered, she had no money, 
and could get no messenger. The justice then called her 
several scurrilous names; and declaring she was guilty 
within the Btaittte of street- walking, ordered her to Bridewell 
nnr a snonth. 

A genteel young man and woman were then set forward, 
and a very grave looking person swore he caught them in a 
situation whidi we cannot as particularly describe here as he 
did before the magistrate ; who having received a wink £rom 
his derk, declared with much warmth that the fiict was 
incredible and impossible. He presently discharged the 
Accused parties, and was going> without any evidence, to 
commit tiie accuser for perjury ; but this the derk dissuaded 
him ft«n, saying. He doubted whether a justice of peace 
had any such power. The justice at first differed in opinion; 
and said, He had seen a man stand in the pillory about 
petjury ; aay, he had known a man in jail for it too ; and 
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how came he there, if he was not o(mimitted thither? 

* Why, that is true. Sir/ answered the clerk, < and jet I 
have been told by a very great lawyer, that a man cannot 
be committed for perjury before he is indicted ; and the 
reason is, I belie vcj because it is not against the peace before 
the indictment makes it so/ * Why that may be,' cries the 
justice ; ^ and indeed perjury is but scandalous words, and I 
know a man cannot have no warrant for those, unless you 
put. for rioting them into the warrant/ The witness was 
now about to be discharged, when the lady whom fae had 
accused, declared she would swear the peace agamst him ; 
for that he had called her a whore several times. < Oho ! you 
will swear the peace, Madam, will you ?' cries the justice, 

* give her the peace presently ; and pray, Mr Constable, 
secure the prisoner, now we have, him, while a warrant is 
made to take him up/ All which was immediately per- 
formed, and the poor witness, for want of sureties^ was 
sent to prison. 

A young fellow, whose name was Booth, was now charg-> 
ed widi beating the watchman in the execution of his office, 
and breaking his lanthom. This was deposed by two wit« 
nesses; and the shattered remains of a broken lanthorn, 
which had been long preserved for the sake of itft testimony, 
were produced to corroborate the evidence. The justice, 
perceiving the criminal to be but shabbily dressed, was 
going to commit him without asking any further questions. 
At length, however, at the earnest request of the accused^ 
the worthy magistrate submitted to hear his defence. The 
young man then alleged, as was in reality the case, ' That 
as he was walking home to his lodging, he saw two men in 
the street cruelly beating a third, upon which he had stopt 
and endeavoured to assist the person who was so unequally 
attacked; that the watch came up during the affray, and 
took them all four into custody ; that they were immediately 
carried to the round-house, where the two original assaQ- 
ants, who appeared to be men of fortune, found means to 
make up the matter, and were discharged by the constable ; 
a favour which he himself, having no money in his pockety 
was unable to obtain. He utterly denied having assaulted 
any of the watchmen, and solemnly declared^ that he was 
offered his liberty at the price of half-a-cromi/ Though the 
bare word of an offender can never be taken against the oath 
of his accuser ; yet the matter of this defence was so pertinent, 
and delivered with such an air of truth and sincerity, ihat» 
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had the magistrate been endued with much sagacity, or had 
he been very moderately gifted with another quality very 
necessary to all who are to administer justice^ he would have 
employed some labour in qross-examining the watchmen ; at 
least he would have given the defendant the time he desired 
to send for the other persons who were present at the af- 
firay ; neidier of which he did. In short, the magistrate had 
too great an honour for truth to suspect that she ever ap-* 
peared in sordid apparel ; nor did he ever sully his sublime 
notions of that virtue, by uniting them with the mean ideas 
of poverty and distress. 

There remained now only one prisoner, and that was the 
poor man himself in whose defence the last mentioned cul>* 
prit was engaged. His trial took but a very short time. A 
cause of battery and broken lanthom was instituted against 
him, and proved in the' same manner ; nor would the justice 
hear one word in defence : but though his patience was ex- 
hausted, his breath was not ; for against this last wretch he 
poured forth a great many voUies of menaces and abuse. 
. The dehnquents were then all despatched to prison, under 
a guard of watchmen ; and the justice and the constable ad^ 
joumed to a neighbouring ale-house to take their morning 
repast. 

Mr Booth (for we shall not trouble you with the rest) was 
no sooner arrived in the prison, than a number of persons 
gathered round him, all demanding garnish ; to whicli Mr 
Booth not making a ready answer, as indeed he did not un- 
derstand the word, some were going to lay hold of him, 
when a person of apparent dignity came up, and insisted 
that no one should affront the gen^eman. This person then, 
who was no less than the master or keeper of the prison, 
turning towards Mr Booth, acquainted him, that it was the 
custom of the place for every prismier upon his first arrival 
th»e, to give something to die former prisoners to make 
them drink; This, he said, was what they called garnish ; 
and concluded with advising his new customer to draw his 
purse upon the present occasion. Mr Booth answered, that 
he would very readily comply widi this laudable custom, 
were it in his power : but that in reality he had not a shilling 
In his pocket, and what was worse, he had not a shilling in the 
world.^— * Oho ! if that be the case/ cries the keeper, ' it is 
another matter, and I have nothing to say.' Upon which he 
immediately departed, and left poor Booth to the mercy of 
his companions, who, without loss of time, applied them^ 
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selves to QncaBin^, Mthty termed it, and vitti sudi dexte- 
rity, that his coat was not only stripped off, but out of sight 
in a minute. 

Mr Booth was too weak to resist, and too wise to com* 
plain of this usage* A% soon, therefore, as he was at liber- 
ty, and declared free of the place, he summoned his philoso- 
phy, of which be had no inconsiderable share, to his assist- 
ance, and resolved to make himself as easy as possible under 
his present circumstances. Ck>uld h» own thoughts indeed 
have suffered him a moment to forget where he was, the 
dispositions of the other prisoners might have induced him 
to believe that be had been in a happier place : for much 
the greater part of his fellow-sufferers, instead of wailing 
and fepiiung at their condition, were laughing, singing, 
and diverting themselves with various kinds of sports and 
gambols. 

The first person who accosted ham was called Bleiir-Eyed 
Moll ; a woman of no very comely appearance. Her eye 
(for she had but one) whence she derived her nick-name, 
was such as that nick'4iaine heepcke ; besides which, it had 
two remarkable qualities ,* for first, as if nature had been 
careful to provide for her own defect^ it constantly looked 
towards her blind side ; and secondly, the ball consisted 
almost entirely of white or rath^er yellow, with a little grey 
spot in the comer, so small that it was scarce discernible. 
Nose she had none ; for Venus, envious perhaps at her &r- 
mer charms, had carried off the gristly part : and some earth- 
ly damsel, perhaps from the same envy, had levelled the 
bone with the rest of her face ; indeed it was far beneath the 
bones of her cheeks, which rose proportionally higher than 
is usual. About h<df a doasen eb^ny teeth fortified that large 
and long canal, which nature had cut from ear to ear, at the 
bottom oi which was a diin, preposteroady short, nature 
having turned up the bottom, instead of sufernig it to grow 
to its due length. Her body was well adapted to her &ce ; 
she measured fliU as mudi round the middle as from head to 
foot ; for besides the extreme breadth of h& back, her vast 
breasts had long since' forsaken their native homes, and had 
settled themselves a little bdow the girdle. I wish certain 
actresses on the stage, when they are to perform eharacters 
of no amiable cast, would study to dress themselves with 
the propriety with which Blear-E3i«d Moll was now ar- 
rayed. For. die sake of our squearaah reader, we shall 
not descend to particulars. Let it suffice to lay, no* 
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tiling more ragged, or tnore dirty, was ever emptied out 
ofthe xotiiid house at St Giles's. We have. taken the more 
pains to describe tliis person, for two remarkable reasons ; 
the one is^ that this unlovely creature was taken in the fact 
with a very pretty young fellow ; the other, which is more 
productive of moral lesson, is, that, however wretched her 
fortune may appear to the reader, she was one of the mer- 
riest persons in the whole prison. 

Blear->Eyed-Moll, then, came up to Mr Booth with a smile 
or rather grin on her countenance, and asked him for a 
dram, of gin ; . and when Booth assured her that he had not 

a penny of money, she replied ' Damn your eyes; I 

thought by your look you had been a dever fellow, and upon 
the snaffling lay at least; but damn your body and eyes, I 
find you are some aneaking budge rascal.' She tlien 
launched forth' a volley of dreadful oaths, interlarded with 
some language not. proper to be repeated here, and Was 
going to lay hold on poor Booth, when a tall prisoner, who 
had been very earnestly eyeing Booth for some time, came 
np» and taking her by the shoulder, flung her off > at some 
distance, cursing her for a bitch, and bidding her let the 
gentl^an alone. This person was not> himself of the most 
inviting aspect. He was long vi^aged, and pale, with a red 
beard of about a fortnight's growth. He was attired in a 
brownish black coat, which would have showed, more holes 
than it did, had not the' linen, whidi appeared through it; 
been entirely of tiie same colour with the cloth. This gentle- 
man,* whose name was Robinson, addressed himself very ci- 
villy to Mr Booth, and told him he was sorry to see one 
of hisappcamnce in that place: ^For as to your being 
without your coat, • Sir,* says he, * I can easily account for 
that ; and indeed dress is tlue least part which distinguishes 
a gentlenian.' At which words he cast a significant look on 
his own coat, as if he desired they should be applied to him- 
self.'. He then proceeded in the ' following manner: 'I 
perceive, Sir^ yon are but just arrived in this dismal place, 
which is, indeed, rendered more detestable by the wretches 
who inhabit it, than by any other circumstance ; but even 
these a wise 'man will soon bring himself to bear with indif- 
ference.: for what is, is : and what must be, must be. The 
knowledge of this, which, simple as it appears, is in truth the 
height' of all philosophy, renders a wise man superior to 
every evil which can befalhim. I hope. Sir, no very dread- 
fiil accident:ifi the cause of. your commg hither ; bat what- 
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ev€r tt WAV yott nay be attntedtittt k could not be odiev- 
viflo : ftr all things happen by aa inevilable fatality ; and a 
man can bo more reoiet Uie ijaipulae of Fate^ tfaaa a vbeel* 
barrow can tbe force of ita drtrer.' 

Besides the obligation which Mr Biobinaon had confened 
en Mr Booth, in delivering him from the insUltis of Blear- 
Eyed MoU» there va& someChkig in the manner of ftobinson, 
which^ notwithstanding the meanness o£ hk dtem, seemed 
%o dtsUi^uish him from the crowd of wretches wha swasmed 
ifSL those regions ; and abore all> the sentiments which he 
bad just declared, verj nearlj eoincided with those of Mr 
Boodi. 

It can be no wondei^ therefore^ that Mr Boolh did not de- 
dine the acquaintance of this person, in a f^ace whidb ceuLl 
not promise to afBovd him any better. He answered Urn 
with great coiuftesy, as indeed he wae of a very good and 
genitle disposition; and after expressing a civil surprise at 
meeting him there» dsckred himself to be of the sme 
opinion with regard to the necessity of h«man actions; ad- 
ding» however, that he did not believe men were under qjkj 
blind impulse or direction of ftte ; bat ^at every man act- 
ed mexely from the force of that pasabn wbidi was upper- 
most in his mind, amd conld do no otherwise. 

A discourse now ensued between the tno gentlemen, on 
the necessity arising from the impulse of fiste, and the ne- 
cessity arising from the impulse of passion, which, as it wiii 
make a pretty pamphlet of itself we shall reserve fior sooEie 
fiiture c^portunity. When this was ended, they set toward 
to survey the jail, and the prisoners, with the several cases 
of whom Mr Robinson, who had been some time under con- 
finement, und^took to make Mr Booth acquainted* 

The first persona whom they passed by were diree men in 
Matters, who were enjoyiiig themselves very merrily aver a 
bottle of wine, and a pipe of tobacco^ These, Mr Robinsoa 
informed his friend^ weue three street^robbers^ and were aU 
certain of being hanged the ensumg sessiona. ' So inconsi- 
derable an object,' said he, ' is misery to hght minds, when 
it is at any distance.' 

A little farther tiiey beheld a man proetiate on the gconnd, 
whose heavy groans, and frantic actions^ phiinly indicsiled 
&e behest disorder of mind. This person was^ it seems, 
committed foe a small felony ; and his wifis, who theOi li^ 
in, upon hearing ^e news, had thrown herself hjom. a win- 
dow two p^ir ^ sti^ra high, by which means h&had» in all 
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pttibMUty, lost bodi het and his efaUd. A T«ry pntty giri 
then advanced towards theni^ whose beauty Jdr Eo(f^ could 
not belp admiring die moment he saw her ; dedani^ at the 
same time, he thoiq^ht she had great innocence in her coim<« 
tsnaoce. Rebinsan aaid she was oom»itted thither as ati 
idle and disorderij person, and a eonunoa streeUwalker* 
Aa she passed by Mr Beoth she damiffld his ejes, and dis* 
<dukged a voUey of worda^ evety tme of which was too in- 
decent to be repeated* They beheld, bow a little creature 
aittBtg.by heraelf in a corner, and crying bitterly. This 
f^irl, Mr Robinsoi^ said, was comknitted, because her father^h 
ia-»law^ who was in tiie grnuulier guards^ had sworn that hi 
waa afmid of his lifb, or of some bodily harm, which she 
would do him, and she oouki get no sureb^ for keeping ^e 
peace: for wlach reason Justice Thrasher had committed 
her to prison. A great uoiae now arose^ occasioned by ihe 
prisoners all flocking to see a fellow whipped for petty lar* 
cenjy to which he was condemnMl by the court of quarter- 
acssions ; but thia soon ended in thd disappouitment of thtf 
^BBCtatDTs : £oT the f^low, after being atripped, having ad^^ 
vancsd another sixpence, was discharged untouched* 

This was immediately fbllowed by Imother busUe. Blear^ 
Eyed Moll, and sei?«ral of her eoitipahtims, haring got pos^ 
tmsfkai of a man who was committed for certain odious 
nmnanlike practices, not fit to be named, were giving ium 
various kinds of dtsdpUne, and wwdd pixibably have put an 
end to liim, had ht not been Rescued out of their hands by 
authority. 

When this bostle was a little alkyed, Mr Booth took no^ 
tice of a ydung woman in rags sitting on the ground; and 
sUppiirting the head of an old man ia ber lap, who appeared 
to hd giving up the ghdat. Theses Mr Bobinson informed 
him, were fkther and daughter ; that the latter was commit^ 
ted for stealing a loaf, in order to support the former, and 
the former for receiving it knowing it to be stolen* 

A well dresied man then went awlily by them, whom 
Mr Robinson reported to have been committed on an in« 
dictment found against him for a most horrid perjury ; < but,' 
aaya he» 'wo expect him to be bailed to^ay.' 'Good 
h^ven r cries Booths * can such villains find bail, and is no 
person charitable enou^ to bail that poor father and daugh* 
ter ?' ' Oh ! Sir/ answesed Robinson, *the offence of the 
daughter, being fislony, is hdd not to be bailable in law ; 
whereas perpity is a misdemeanour otdy ; aiid therefore per«> 
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sons who are eyen indicted for it, are^ nevertheless^ capable 
of being bailed. Nay, of all perjuries^ that of which this 
man is indicted is the worst : for it was with an intention of 
taking. away the life of an innocent person by form of law. 
As to peijuries^ in dvil matters, they are not so very crimi- 
nal/ * They are not/ said Booth : * and yet even these are a 
mostjflagitious ofience, and worthy the highest punishment.' 
'Surely they ought to be distinguished/ answered Robin- 
son, * from the others : for what is taking away a little pro- 
perty from ajman compared to taking away his life, and his 
reputation, and ruining his &mily into the bargain ? — I hope 
there can be no comparison in the crimes, and I think there 
ought to be none in the punishments However, at present, 
the punishment of ..all perjury is only, piUory,. and transpor- 
tation for seven years ; and as it is a traversable and bailable 
offence, metlK>ds are often found to escape any punishment 
at all/ 

Booth expressed great astonishment at this, when his at- 
tention was suddenly diverted by the most miserable object 
that he had yet seen. This was a, wretch almost naked, and 
who bore in his countenance, joined to aii appearance of 
honesty,' the marks of poverty, hunger, and disease. He 
had, moreover, a wooden leg, and two or three scars on his 
forehead. < The case of this poor man is, indeed, unhappy 
enough,' said Robinson. * He hath served his country, lost 
his limb, and received several wounds at the siege of Gibral- 
tar. When he was disdiarged from the hospital ^abroad, he 
came over to get into that of Chelsea, but could not imme- 
diately, as none of his officers were then in England. In the 
mean. time, he was one day apprehended and committed 
hither on suspicion of stealing three herrings from a fish- 
monger. .He was tried several months ago for this oflTence, 
and acquitted ; indeed his . innocence manifestly appeared at 
the trial ; but he was brought back again for his fees, and 
here he hath lain ever since.' 

. Booth .expressed great horror at this account> and declared, 
if he had only so much money in his. pocket, he would pay 
his fees for him ; but added, that he was notpoasessed of a 
single farthing in the world. Robinson hesitated a moment, 
and then said, with a smile, * I am going to make you. Sir, 
a very odd proposal after your last declaration ; but what 
say you to a game at cards ? It will serve to pass a tedious 
hour, and may divert your thoughts from more . unpleasant 
speculations.' I do not imagine Booth would have agreed to 
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this : for lliotigh som^ kfve df geaamg haA been fornfeerly 
amoDgftt hid fituitft ; jet he vas dot so egtegtovaiy addicted 
to that vice, as to be tempted by the shabbj plight of Ro-i 
blti60ti, who had« if I txiay so express myd^M, no diarms for 
AgaiDester* If he had, bowever> anywch inelinationB, he 
hAd no opporttinitjr to follow them; fbr before he conld 
ntAke any antmrer to Robinsoifs proposals a strapping wench 
cattle up to Booth, and takmg hold of his arm, ai^ed him 
to walk aside with her ; (toying, * Wbat a pox, are yoa such 
a fresh cull that you do not know this fellow .' why^ he is a 
gambler, and committed for cheating at play. There is not 
such a pickpocket in the whole quad.' A scene of alterca« 
tion now ensued, between Robinson and the lady, which 
ended in a bout at fisticuffs, in which the lady was greatly 
superior to the philosopher. 

While the two combatants were engaged, a grave-looking 
man, rather better dressed than the majority of the com- 
pany, came up to Mr Booth, and taking him aside, said, ' I 
am sorry, Sir, to see a gentleman, as you appear to be, in 
such intimacy with that rascal, who makes no scruple of dis- 
owning all revealed religion. As for crimes, they are human 
errors, and signify but little ; nay, perhaps the worse a man 
is by nature, the more room there is for grace. The spirit 
is active, and loves best to inhabit those minds where it may 
meet with the most work. Whatever your crime be, there- 
fore, I would not have you despair ; but rather rejoice at it : 
for perhaps it may be the means of your being called.' He 
ran on for a considerable time with this cant, without waiting 
for an answer, and ended in declaring himself a methodist. 

Just as the methodist had finished his discourse, a beauti- 
ful young woman was ushered into the jail. She was genteel 
and well dressed, and did not in the least resemble those fe- 
males whom Mr Booth had hitherto seen. The constable had 
no sooner delivered her at the gate, than she asked, with a 
commanding voice, for the keeper; and, when he arrived, 
she said to him, * Well, Sir, whither am I to be conducted ? 
I hope I am not to take up my lodgings with these creatures.' 
The keeper answered with a kind of surly respect, * Madam, 
we have rooms for those that can afford to pay for them.' 
At these words, she pulled a handsome purse from her pock- 
et, in which many guineas chinked, saying, with an aur of 
indignation, that * she was not come thither on account of 
poverty.' The keeper no sooner viewed the purse, than his 
features became all softened in an instant ; and with all the 
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courtesy of which he wag master^ he desired the Udy to walk 
with him; assuring her that she should have the best apart- 
ment in his house. 

Mr Booth was now left alone; for the methodist had for* 
saken him/ having, as the phrase of the sect is, senrdied him 
to the botU»n. In. fact, he had thoroughly examined every 
one of Mr Booth's pockets ; from which, he. had conveyed 
away a penknife, and an iron snuff- box, these being all the 
moveables which were to be found. 
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JOHN MOORE.* 

Of Dr Moore^ the author of Zeluco, Edward^ and Mor- 
daunt> three novels of considerable meifit and p<^ukrity^ it 
is neoessary to give some specimen. As a novelist^ he is not 
remarkable for variety of character, ingenuity of plot, or 
interesting description ; but he discovers an intimatp ac- 
quaintance with life and human nature^ and, in particular, a 
fund of sarcxistic wit and judicious observation, that tends to 
support a style otherwise tedious and stiff. — The following 
short extract is from Zeluco, the best of his novels. 

THE SLAVE. 

Hanno, the slave, allowed symptoms of compassion, perhaps 
of indigilation) to escape from him, on hearing one of his 
brother slaves ordered to be punished unjustly. Zeluco, 
having obsery^ this, swore that Hanno should be the execu- 
tioner, otherwise he would order him to be punished in his 
stead. - Hanno said, He might do as he pleased ; but as for 
himself he never had been accustomed to that office, and he • 

' * MooEE was the son of a Scotch Episcopal clergyman^ and bern at 
^rlinir, in 1730. On tho death of his fathisr, be romoved to'Glasgow, 
where he received his education,' and went throngh the reguhir stody of 
medicine. ' After siding seyeral yean abroad as mililaTy. sonseon, be 
returned to CHa^oW, and practiM there, until he waa engaged to accom- 
pany the hite Duke of Hamilton on a (onr tfirbagh the continent. On 
his retnrri he removed his family to London, where, (with little exception) 
he spent -the rest of. his days. He died in 1808, leaving the fidlowing 
' works :-«A View of Society and MaoBers in France, Switzerland, and 
Germany,' 1779, 2 vols.— View of Seoiety and Maniiers in Italy, 1781, 
2 vols.— Medical Sketches, 1786— Zeluco, 1780, 1^ vdls^-^^Oumal dur- 
ing a residence in France in 1798, 178S-i, .2 voU.— A View of the 
Causes and Progress of the French Revolution, 1795, 2 vols.— Edward, 
a novel, J796i, 2 vols.— Mordaunt, a navel, 1799, Svols.- Dr Moore was 
the father of the gallant Sir John Moore, who fell at Corunna. . 
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woald not begin by exercising it on his friend. Zelaco^ in 
a transport of rage^ ordered him to be lashed severely, and 
renewed the punishment at legal intervals so often^ that the 
poor man was thrown into a languishing disease^ which con- 
fined him constantly to his bed. Hanno had been a favour- 
ite servant of his lady's before her marriage with Zeluco ; 
he was known to people of all ranks on the island, and es^ 
teemed by all who knew him. An Irish soldier in that gen- 
tleman's service, and who remained constantly in his famUy. 
had long been acquainted with Hanno» and had a par-' 
ticular esteem for him. As soon as he heard of his danger- 
ous situation, he hastened to see him, carried him wine and 
other refreshments, and continued t6 visit and comfort him 
during his languishing illness. Perceiving at Ian that jthere 
was no hope of his recovery, he thought ^e last atld best 
ffood office he could do him was to carry a priest t9 give 
him absolution and extreme unction. 

As they went together, — ' I should be veiy sorry, father,' 
said the soldier, * if this poor fellow missed going to heaven ; 
for, by Jesus ! I do not brieve there is a worthier soul there, 
be the other who he pleases.' ^ He is a black,' said the 
priest^ who was o£ the order of St FrABcis# < His aonl is 
whiter than a skinned potaloej' 9$id the soldier* ^ Do you 
know whether he belieTes in all the tf oet^ of our holy faith ?" 
said the priest. * He id a man who was nlways ready t^ do 
03 he -woviid be doue by i' replied the sotdiei*. ' That is some* 
thing,' 9aid the Capuchin^ ' but niot the zttost essential. Are 
you certain that he is a Christian ?* • Q* J'U be dao^fsed, if 
he is not as pretty a Christian as your heart can desire/ said 
tlie soldier; < and I'll give you a proof that will rejoice your 
soul to hear.'N.^^A soklier of our regiment was seized with the 
cramp in his leg Hrhea be was b^ing ; so he faoilacd for 
assistance, and then weilt plamp to the bottom like a stone. 
Those who were near him, Cfartttians and all, sWam away as 
fast as th^r \eg& could carry thvm, for they were aMid of Im 
catching hold of them. But heti^st Hanlio pushed direct^ 
ly to the place where the soldier hud sun^, dived aftsr bim^ 
and, without more ado^ or so much assaying. By your leave, 
sei:fced him by the hair of the head, and hauled him ashore ; 
where, afkeralfttle rubbing and rolling, hfe Was qtrite re- 
covered, and is aKve and merry ait this blessed mbnient. 
Now, my 'dear fathei*, I think this wii« behaving like a good 
Christian, and, what is ioatrch more, like a brave Irishman 
too.' * Has he been properly instructed fn all the* ddctrines 
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of the catholic chur6h ?' said the prieat " * That he has/ 
replied the soldier, ' fbr I was after instructing him yester*- 
day myself; and as you had told me very often that he* 
lieyii^ was the great point, I pressed that home. By Jesus, 
says I> Hannoy it does not ^gnify making wry faces, hut 
you must believe, my dear honey, as fast as ever you can, 
for you have no time to lose ; — and, poor fellow, he entreat* 
ed me to say no more about it, and he would believe what^^ 
ever I pleased/ 

. This satisfied, the fiithfer. — When they arrived at the dying 
man's cabin, ^ Now, my dear fellow/ said the soldier, ' I 
have brought a holy man to give you absolution for your 
sins^ and to show your soul the road to heaven ; take this glass 
of wine to comfort you, for it is a hellish long journey.' 
They; raised poor Hanno, and he swallowed the wine with 
difficulty. < Be not dismayed, my honest lad/ continued the 
soldier, ^ for although it is a long march to heaven, you will 
be sure of glorious quarters when you get thei-e. I cannot 
tell you exactly how people pass their time, indeed ; but by 
all accounts there is no very hard duty, unless it is that you 
will be obliged to sing psalms and hymns pretty constantly : 
that, to be sure, you must bear with : but then the devil a 
scoundrel who delights in tormenting his fellow-creatures 
will be allowed to thrust his nose into that sweet plantation ; 
and so, my dear Hanno, God bless you ! all your sufferings 
are now pretty well over, and I am convinced you will be 
as happy as the day is long in the other world all the rest of 
your life/ The priest then began to perform his oflBce ; — 
Hanno heard him in silence, — he seemed unable to speak. 

' You see,>my good father,' said the soldier, ^ he believes 
in all you say. You may now, without any further delay, 
give him absolution and extreme unction, and every thing 
needful to secure him a snug birth in paradise.' 

' You are fully convinced, friend,' said the priest, address- 
ing the dying man in a solemn manner, ' that it is only by a 
firm belief in all the tenets of the holy catholic church 

that ' ' God love your soul, my dear father,* interrupted 

the soldier, ^ give him absolution in the first place, and con- 
vince him afterwards ; for, upon my conscience, if you bother 
him much longer, the poor creature's soul will slip through 
your fingers.' The priest, who was a good-natured man, 
did as the soldier requested ' Now,' said the soldier, when 
the peremony was over, ' now, my honest fellow, you may bid 
the devil defiance, for you are as sure of heaven as your mas- 
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ter is of hell ; yrhere^ m dih i«?erend ialdtrnt will assttre yoH, 
heimist safTer to all eternity.' ^I hope fae will not saf- 
€ev so long/ said Hanno in a faim voice> and speaking for 
die flrsttime since the arrival of the priest. * Hx^ a care 
of what you My» fHend>' said die priest^ <ki a «et«re tone ci 
voice ; ^ yen must not douisc of the eternity of hell tor- 
in(nits.-i— If yonr master goes ones ^ev«^ he muift remain 
for ever/ < Then 111 b% bound Ibr him,' said the soldier, 

* he is sure enough of going there.' * But I hope in God 
he will not remain f^ ever^' said Hanno^and expired. 
' That was not spoken like a true believer/ said the priest ; 
^ if I had thought that he haH>oared any doubts on Budi an 
essential artiele, I diottld not hav« given him absolution.' 
' It is lucky dien that the poor fellow made his escape to 
hearen before you knew any thii^ of the matter/ said the 
soldier. 

As the aoldier returned home Gram Hanno's cabin, be met 
Zeluco, who, knowing where he had been, said to faim^ 

* How is the damned scoundrel now ^' * The damnecl 
scoundrel is in better health than all who kacrw him could 
wish,' replied the aoldier. ^ Why they told me he was 
dying,' said Zeluco. * If you mean poor Hanno, he is aU 
ready dead, and aa his way to heaven,' said die aoldier ; * but 
as for the scoundrel who murdered him^ he'll be damned be^ 
fore he get there/ 
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JAMES MOWER. 

Wkbk ibe KtenBlure off tbe pnesent ^7 » €rwee|>$iig-)y eha* 
nicterised as ej^tMralv it we»e ivvU to except firom this 
charge fttichperfbrraaiices a» that wkkh ftimishes the fol* 
lowiog extract. The Afkeniutesof Haffi Ba6a ef Ispahan* 
mast long vt^sm a dist^ajgnii^ied pkce among werfts descrip- 
tive of naftimal mantieTs. loi aadsor^ in Belecfmg the un^ 
rivalled 6^1 Kas fov a n^odel, has availed himself of perhftps' 
tbe only |^an by Mrhich a Eun^ean ooold be enabled tm 
£6m a juAt idea of tiie vioiseitadeB attendants oa the £bitiin»& 
of an adventmrec is a lun^ivBi irheie meey thing i8.sEb|ect 
to the nod of a de^et» k toll at onoe be adiiiavkdged 
that no ordinary talent isi requisite for one who. would aC* 
tempt to give^ afiiar the msimec of Le Sage> a futhfid pic>- 
tvre of orientaL numnete 21ft diey mw erist^ and to seledr 
facts on. which* to finmd a eontiiiued itBtrstive;***«wfao must 
iaveot a hero, that tdiall pass> with some af^earance of pveba*^ 
bilily, tJnnniglL the varioas raidca and stations m a^Maasuinsaa 
conmnBiity, and being before m an aeeomit of hiv «oischiet 
in pmate li&, as well as. of the fieeliDgi wi^ which he may 
be supposed to vegard die customs acid instiitiltiona of hi» 
coQDtry. To the accDuapHsfanent of thi»diffittalt task, be* 

* 9«M tolw fironr tli« pta of jAn^^JifoiiiA, ^^^^ HI* M«iii9«»gr*s Senrt. 
taiy oC Embwsy to the Coinrt of ^erdo, UDd sinc«'pi:lyf|te lecTQtary t« the 
£arl of Al^erdeeo, Amtmssador. to the Court of Vienna. This gentleman . 
fs nephew to Admiral Lord Radatoel^ and ii dlstlngnidied Vy liis diplo- 
Mrtio tBbnti^ yMd^ ase roidmd fmUaxlir vhM bf Ub tiaODumen 
knowJe^.of l|i# ]«9gi»^o£ i^ £a^t«ii4 West. ilciiia4^iibl|«}ied, A^ 
Journey thvovgh Persia, ArmeniOf and Asia Hdinor^.to OmUantiw^ile.in 
1806,9. tondlVSn. 
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sides abundance of enthusiasm for his subject, our author has 
brought extensive knowledge, aided by genius which, if 
neither dazzling nor profound, is far above mediocrity. If 
he often neglects to turn to the best advantage excellent op- 
portunities for moving our feelings, he is never guilty of 
tiring us by appeals to their sympathy. , While every illus- 
tration and all that can be termed imagery are strictly Per- 
sian, nothing is overstrained or pedai^ic ;^-*no despicable qua- 
lifications in an author possessed of such accurate local experi- 
ence, and familiar with Persia, as if ' native' there, and * born' 
to their manners. To-day relying on the casual bounty of 
bis brethren, to-morrow plumugig himself in all the insolenc^e 
of office, — ^now the rigorous anchorite arrayed in all. the ex- 
ternals of . sanctimony, again the overbearing soldier decked 
in all the borrowed fierceness which art can supply,^ — now 
little more than master of his alphabet, before long com-' 
posing what is laid before his sovereign as a History of Eu- 
ifope, — at first his father's humble assistant as a knight of 
the razor at Ispahan, afterwards the lordly possessor of a 
^lendid mansion in. the Turkish capital,.— IjEajji, volatile 
and aspiring, unprincipled though not void of feeling, no^w 
hording with the tribes of the desmi and now basking in 
the sunshine of a court, is exhibited in every imaginable posi- 
tion a son of Islam can assume. . The easy humour, felici- 
tous satire, and vigorous delineation of character, displayed 
in relating his adv^itures, are scarcely sufficient to restrain 
the contempt with which his character is likely to be re- 
garded. With all his faults, rhowever, Higjlisgood natured, 
and, upon the whole, fully as conscientious as his Spanish 
prototype already mentioned, and not such a lady-kilier as 
his Greek l^elation Anastasius. Convinced that of his vices, 
heartlessness, and self-conceit, one half may be fairly attri- 
buted to the gpvenueiit under .which he had themiafortone 
to be placed, we lose sight of him with regret, alleviated 
only by a hope that his biographer will soon enable us to 
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rekiew ita aoquantaooe so agreeably oMnmenced.-— Of Haj- 
ji's military adventarea^ that which follows is the roost pleas- 
ing. He has just set out on a reconnoitring eKpedition^ 
with a small detad^ment under hif comiiiatid, when our ex** 
tract commences^— • 



YUSUF THE ARMENIAN. 

It was scarcely dawn of day when we reached ^e bridge of 
Ashtarek, still obscured by the deepest shade, owing to the 
Tery iu^ and rocky banks of t&e rivei^^ Arming, as it were^ 
two abrupt walls on either side. The village itself, sfhuated 
on tbe brink of these banks* was just sufficiently lighted u^ 
to be distinguished from the roeks an^ong which it was 
built ; whilst the ruins of a large straoture, of heavy arc^i^ 
tecture^ rose conspicuous on the darkest side, and gave a 
character of solemnity and grandeiur to the whole scenery. 
This, my cot&pimions informed me, was the remains of one 
of the many Armenian ch^irches so frequently seen in this 
part of Persia. The riv^ dashed along through its dark 
bed, and we could perceive t^e foam of its waters as we 
b^an to cross the bridge. The rattle of oilr horses' hoofs 
over its pavement had alarmed the village dogs, whose bark 
we could just diatsnguish ; the shrill crow of a cock was 
also beard, and mpst of our eyes were directed towards the 
houses, when one of our men, stopping bis horse, exclaimed, 
' Ya, Ali ! (oh, Ali !) what is that ?' jMiinting with his hand 
to the <Aurcht * do A(ft yon see« there, sometlnng white?' 
■* Yes, yes,' said another, * Isee it ; it's a ghSl f wUhont doubt 
it's a gh&l ! This is the true hcmr : it is in search of a corse. 
I dare say it is devouring one now.' I also coiild see lihat 
something was there, but it was impossible to make it out. 
We halted upon the bridge, looking up with all our eyes; 
ev«ry one being satisfied that it Was a supernatural being. 
One called upon Ah', aqother upon Hossein, and a third in- 
voked the Prophet and the twelve Im&ms. None seemed 
inclined to approach it, but every one suggested some new 
mode of exorcism. *< Untie &e string txf your troWsers;' 
said an old Ir&ki, 'that's the way -we treat our gh61s^ in 
the desert near Ispahan, and they depart instinily.' * What 
good will that do?' answered a.dgiikhan (a hare-brained 
youth ;) ' I'd rather keiep the .beast otft' than, let it in.- fti 
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short/.wbat'wilh jduiig> and .-wliat with series talk, the 
moming broke sufficiently to convince, jua that die apparkkm 
must have been an illusion of our senses, for nothing now 
was to be seen. However^ having passed the bridge, the 
•«id'4dikhan, shivering in his stirrups^ and anxious to gal- 
lop his horse, exclaimed, * I'll go and find the gh6l,'.drove 
his horse up a steep bank, and made towards the rained 
church. We saw him return very speedily, with intelligence, 
that what we had taken for a ghdl was p, woman, whose 
white veil had attracted our notice, and that she, with a 
inan/were apparently hiditig- themselves among the de^ 
shades of the broken walls* Ftill of anxie^ for whatever 
migl^t throw a light upon the object of iny duty, I lost no 
f;ime in proceedii^g tp the ruin, in order « to ascertain why 
these people hid themselves qo. mysteriously, and ordering 
£ve men to follow m^, I made the rest halt near die bridge 
We saw no one until turning the .sharp angle, of a. well we 
found, seated under an arch, the . objects of our search. A 
woman, apparently sick, was extended on the ground, whilst 
a v^an, leaning over, supported her. heid, in an attitude of the 
greatest solicitude. Enough of day light, now shone upon 
thevn, tp discover that they ware both young. The woman's 
faf», partially hid by her veil, notwithstanding its deadly 
Idleness, was surprisingly beantiful ; and the youth was the 
finest spegmen of strengtl^ activity, . and mudiness that I 
had ever seten. He was dressedrin die costume of Geoi^^ 
>i long knife hung over his thigh, and a gun. rested against 
the wall. Her veil, which was of the purest white, was here 
and there stained with blood, and torn in , several places. 
Although I had been living ai9<Higst men ininred Co scenes 
1^ misery, utter strangera to feelings of pi^ or. i»immiaer»- 
don, yet in this instance J and my companions could not 
fail, being much interested at what we saw, and paused with 
a sort of respect for the grief of these, apparendy uniiiesded 
strangers, before we: ventured . to break the solence of our 
meeting. 'What are. you. doin^ here?' aaid I : 'If you are 
strangers,, and trayeUersj why do you liot go itito die vil- 
la^ ?', ./If you have .the fedings :of a man,' swdthe youth, 
' give me. help, for the love of -Cod ! Should you be aent to 
seize us by the Serdar, still help, me to save, this poor crea- 
ture who is dying, I have no jeaistanoe to offer. ; but. pray 
save her.' » Who are you 7 aaid I. 'The Serdar baa given 
lis no orders con<^i:nuig, you. Where' do >yoa' come ^om ? 
,Whit]b^rg(Mpg!?' /.Our story it long and melancholy,* said 
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Ac ydimg'man : « if you irill help the to'cdfjvey tKis pbolr 
suffering, girl. wherie. she imay be taketi care of, I will relate 
every thing Uiat has happened to us. She may recover with 
good and. kind usage : she. is wounded/ but I trust not mor- 
tally, and with quiet majr recover. Thanks to Heaveiif, ydu 
arc not one of the Serdar^s oifii^ers ! Pethaps you miay be- 
friend me, and my ^lamentable tale may perhaps induce you 
to take us under your protection/ ^ His appeal to my feel- 
ings was. unnecessary : the countenance and appearance of 
the youth had excited great interiest iii my breast,'and I imme- 
dHalely lent myself to his wishes^ telling hini'that we would^ 
without delay, convey his sick friend to -the village, sind 
then, having heard his story, settle what to do for him. She 
had to this moment said nothings but gathered her veil 
round her with great precaution, nowaiid then uttei'ing low 
groans, which indicated pain, and ventiiig the apparent mi- 
sery of her mind by suppressed sighs. I ordered pne of niy 
followers to disnkMint from his- horse ; we placed her Upon 
it, and inuhediately proceeded to the village, where, ha^tig 
inspected the interior of several houses, I pitdied upon that 
awhich afforded the best accommodation, and whose, oMnier 
appi»ired obliging and humane; there we depositffd h^r» 
giving directions that she should be hiirsed with the'gteiitest 
care. An old woman of the vi&age, who had the reputatidti 
of skill in curing wounds :and bruises, was sent for, abd she 
•undertook her cure. I learnt from the yoilththat he aild 
hia companion were Armenians ; and as the inhabita'nts of 
Asbtarek w^re of the same persuasion,' they very sooii un- 
jder«tQod each other, and the poor suffsrer felt that^h^ coukt 
not!have fallen into better hands. 

Feelil^ refreshed, by. two hours' stoond sleep, upon awak* 
ing I.st^nt for the Armenian youth'; j and whilst the good 
pteoplepf the Village served us alight breakfast, of ivhieh 
we ^ere both much in need, ' I requested him to rislate his 
adventures, and particularly what had brought him into the 
situation in which he had been discovered. Refreshed Mrith 
rest and food, .the morning sun enlight^ing the spot we'oc- 
-cupied^.the manly featiires of the you^ exhibited all their 
beauty ; and, as he spoke, their animation and earnestness 
helped W4»idQrfully to convince me that all he said was the 
jtmlli. He spoke as follows : 

I am an Armeniati by Inrth, and a Christian: my n^ifme 
is Yiisuf. My father is chief of; the village '• of Gavmishlu, 
inhabit^ c^itirdy by 'Annehians. Iii thf^ middle of a 
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wwdaxH^ownttj, full of th^ richest pastarage, and eBjo^ing 
a climate eelebrated for co<4ne*»ftnd serenity, weare aheaJthj 
and a hardy race ; and, notwithstandtiig tbe numerous exac- 
^ns of ear govjemors, Wearebappy in our poverty. We lire 
so far within the moitntftins^ that we are more dtstant from 
the tyranny usually exercised apon those who abide nearer 
great towns, the residencee of governors ; and secluded from 
the worlc^ our habits are siaaipie, and our modes of life pa* 
triarchal. About two years ^go, when seeurtng our harvest, 
j bad gone out Umg before the dawn to reap die corkt of one <^ 
oair most distant fields, armed and prepari»d as mttaL I per^ 
^cei ved a Persian horsenafi, heaving a H^nuile b^kid bdai^ and 
jfOi^ing great 4>eed tfarou^ a gimi that wound neariy at the 
foot ^ a mose ^vated spot, upaa which. I was standing. 
Tbe female evidently had been placed there against her will, 
for as soon as she perceived me she ottered load slffieks, 
and extended her armsi. I immediately flew down the crag«> 
gy side of the mountain, and reaehed Uie lowermost part of 
the glen time enough to inteite^ tbe horseman's road. I 
called out to him to stop, and seconded my words by draw- 
ing my sword, and putting myself in an Mtitode to sdze his 
bridle as he passed. Embarrassed fay^ the . burden bdiind 
him, he was unable either to use hit aword or the gun slung 
fit his back, so he excited his hm^se to an increased speedy 
•hoping thus to ride over me ; but X stood my ground, and 
as } made a cut with ray sabre, the. horse bounded from the 
road with so sudden a start, that the frightened woman lost 
Jier bold and fell off. The horseman,, free of hia fncum- 
bran^e, would now have used his gun ; bat seeing mine al- 
ready aimed at him, he thought it most prudent to continue 
his road, and I saiitr nothing mora of him. i ran to the 
assistance of tbe fallen woman, whom by her dress I disco- 
vered to, be an Armenian, ^e was stunned and ' severely 
bruised : her outward veil had already disengaged itself, and 
in order to ghe her air, I immediately polled away the un- 
.der veil which hides the lower part of the face (common to 
J^he Armenians), and' to my extreme surjprise, beheld the 
•most beautiful features that imagination can conceive. The 
lov^y creature whom I supported in my arms was about fif- 
teen yean of age.. Oh ! I shall never forget the thrill of 
love, delight, and apprehension, which I felt at gazing^ upon 
her. I hung over her with all theintenseness of a first passion ; 
a feeling arose in my heart which was new to me, aivi, forget- 
^ng.every thing buttheobjecitinimrfiaj»ly]beforeme, I verily 
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believe thit I 8lioiild'faa7ebee& for ever riveted to^that spot, 
4iad she not opened her e jes^ and tegHn to show signs of life. 
The .first words she spoke went to my very soiil ; but when 
«he discovered where she was, and in the hinds of an utter 
stranger, she^began to cry and bewail herself in a manner 
that qutte^alarmed me. Little by little, however^ she be- 
came more oomposed; and when she found that^ I wasoAe 
•of her own nation and religion^thatl was, moreover ». her 
xleHverer, she. b^an to lopk upon me with different feeiii^^ : 
«ay: vanity made me hope that^ perhaps, she was not ^s- 
pleased: at the interest she had awakened, in me. One 
thing, however, sbe.did not cease to deplore, and to \ifilxraid 
me with,-"-*! had withdrawn her veil ;**-*there waa ho for** 
giveness for me-— that .indulgence which even a husband 
scarcely ever enjoys, that distuiguiahing emblem of chastity 
and 'honour, so sacred 'in the. eyes of an Arihenian wonian,-^ 
every, saosejof decency had been disregarded by me, ahd.-I 
stood before. her in c the criminal character of one who bad 
«eei^ all her.fiice. In. vain I represented, that had I not .re- 
lieved her .mouth and nose froni the pressure of the lower 
band, dbe must have suffocated ; that her fall having deprived 
hi^of:all senaatuHiy^had she not inhaled the fresh air, deatb 
would have.'been the consequence. : Nothing w(mld ooavinee 
her. that 'she was not a- lost woman. However, the foikywiog 
arguffient had more effect iipcm her than any other; no: one 
but foyaelf .was witness, to' her dishonour (if such she must 
call ii) ; and I swore so fisrven'tly by the Holy Cross, and by 
-St Gr^gorio, that it shpuld . reouinra profound secret in my 
beai%sas long.ae I had one to keep it in, that she pecmitted 
bers4M*At length to bexomforted. I then requested her to 
^ ve te an a<;'coi»it of her late adventnre, and to tell me ^Mim 
whom: ||>bad> been my. good fortune to.liberato.'her* - <- !' > 
< As^.%r the man,> sattl shi^ f all I know of him is, that- he 
is a.P^r»an« I never, saw^ him before, and know. of. no: ob-^ 
ject that .he could have hod in carrying me off, exoepliiig jto 
ae^ me ^r a slave. . A few. days ago. a skirmish took (daoe 
betifeea. a detachmeot of Permn cawdry .and Geatgiain. 
The hitler w^e driven-.back,.. and the Persiana made sosvis 
{>ri4onefSj, iwhom .they cahrried awsjy in. gseat triamph. to 
Erivan. O^t visage imi beeifti>(ftHi|iied.by the Fendim trdops 
soo9^ di^s before this [afray, .-and I<sappD^ then imy rm* 
visber laid his plan to carry me off, and raake.me pass £ar k 
.Qeoigifm pKJspQW. I had just.got. up'in.tbe mcHaoingr and 
M4g<W t^ thft vilhlge* well wish my.pitchei^ ito brpig home 
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.water, when he darted from belund a broken wall» showed 
hU kaife, thxeatening to kill me if I did not follow him with- 
out noise, and made me mount behind him on his horse. We 
gaUoped «way just as some other of the village maidens were 
proceeding to the well, and my only hope of being saved was 
'from the alarm which I knew they would instancy spread. 
•We were out of sight in a few minutes, for we rode furiously 
over hill and dale, and cut across parts of the country unfre* 
.qncnted by travellers* At length, seeing you on the brow 
•of the hill, 1 took courage, and gave vent to my cries, not* 
withstanding the threats of the Persian. You know the rest.' 
She had scarcely finished speaking, when we discovered 
several persons, one on hantbaA^ &e rest on foot, making 
towards us in great haste ; and as they approached, and wore 
recognised by my fair one, it was delightful to watch her 
•emotions. ' Oh 1 there is my father/ exclaimed she, ' and 
my brothers I there is Ovaoes, and Agoop> and Aratoon ! and 
my uncle too!' As they came up, she embraced them all 
with transports of delight. I was in agonies of apprehen- 
won lest some youtli should appear, who might have excited 
other feelings in her heart ; but no, none but relations were 
thevei Having thanked God and St Gregory £ar her escape, 
after some hesitation, in a most embarnwaed manner, she 
|9ointed me out as her deliverer. The attention of the whole 
party was then directed to me. < Whose son are you,' said 
the old man, her father. ^ I am the son of Co|a Petros,' said 
I, 'the diief of the village of Gavmishlik; <Ah ! he is my 
friend and neighbour,' answered, he; 'but I do not know 
you ; perhaps you ate the son who was educating at the 
Three Churches for a priest, and who came to tiie help <^ 
your family?* 1 answered in the affirmi^ve, and then he 
said, * You are welcome.-««May your house prospw ! You 
have saved our daughter, and we owe you eternal gratitude. 
. -You mast come with us, and be our guest. If c^ver it were 
•necessary to kill a lai^b, to eat and be merry, it is now. We, 
and all our families, will carry yon upon our heads ; we will 
Iciss y«var feet, and smooth your brow; fcf having saved our 
Manam, and preserved her from dragging out her exktence 
<the flave «f the Mussulman.' i tlnm received the eon« 
grstuiations and kind speeches of her brother* and nhde, 
-who all invited n^ to their .village in so pressing a matiner, 
thspt, unable. ta resist, and propelled by my anxiety to see 
3lariam, L accepted; tl^eir offers ftridfwe forthwkh proceeded 
•in embody. When ne^r the TiHage we j^iscevered that ali its 
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inhAbitaiits, particularly the wamen and childraiy had been 
watching our steps down the slope, anxious to know whether 
Mariam had been retakea ; and when they saw her safe, 
there was no end to liieir expressions of joy. The story of 
her flight and of her rescue was soon told, and carried from 
one mouth to another, with such rapidity and with such ad- 
ditional drcomstances, that at lengtii it came out that she had 
been carried away by a giant, who had an iron head, daws 
and feet of steel, and scales on his back, mounted upon a 
beast that tore up the ground at every bound, and made 
noises in its rapid course over the hills like the discharges of 
artillery. They added to this, that of a sodden an angel, in 
the sbapeof a ploughboy, descended from the top of a high 
mountain in a cloud, and as he wielded a sword of .lire in 
his handi it frightened the horse, threw Mariam to the 
ground, and reduced the giant and his steed to ashes ; for 
when she recovered from her fright, they were no longer to 
be seen. I was pointed out a^ the illustrious ploughboy, and 
immediately the attention of the whole villi^e was turned 
towards me ; but, unfortunately, when about receiving nearly 
divine honours, a youth, whom I had frequently met tending 
cattle in the mountains, recognised me, and said, « He is no ^ 
angel--*he is Ytsuf, the son of Coja PetroS, of Gavmishlii ;' 
and thus I was reduced to my mortality once more. How* 
ever, I was treated with the greatest distinction by every 
body, and Mariam's rsktions could not sufficiently testify 
their gratitude for^fae service I had Vendered. But, all this 
time, love was making deep inroads in my heart I no lon- 
ger saw Mariam unveiled ; that happy mometit of my life 
had gone by ,* but it had put the seal to my future fr*e. 
' No,' said I to myself, 'nothing cdiall separate me from that 
beautiful maid; our destinies forthwith are one: Heaven 
has miraculously brought us together, imd nothing but the 
decrees of Providence shall disunite. us, even though to gain 
her I should be obliged to adc^t the violence of the Persian, 
and carry her away by faice.* We met now and then, 
Mariam and I ; and* although our words were few, yet oar 
eyes said much, and I knew that my passion waa iretamed. 
Oh! bow 1 longed to have met and engaged another, ay, 
twenty more Persians, to prove my love ! hot. Itvdc^lected 
that I was nothing bat a poor Armenian, belengkigta a 
degraded and despised nation, and tiiat the greatest feat 
whidi-I cotiid ever expect topecibrm would be to keep the 
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ymjU^'frckci lay faflier's fleekfl^ or to ddve the mamudelrfrom 
our fidds. r ' . 

I reihakied the whole o£that; eventful day. at Geuklu {tbfi 
name of the vUlage)> where the. promised lamb.was/kiHed, 
and a large .'caldron of rice, boiled. I.retDnied.oa the fol- 
lowing day. to my parents^ who had been alarmed at my< ab- 
sence^ and who listened to the history, of my adventures with 
all the earnestness and interest that I. could .wish. . I wws so 
entirely absorbed by my love>.that I. could think. of n<|tbmg 
el^ ; therefore I determined toinform.them of the situation 
of my affections. ' I am of an age now/ said I to. them> * to 
tliink and act for myself. . Thanks to God^ and tp you, I 
have strong arms> and can work, for my bread : : I wish to 
marry; and Providence has prepared the way for me.' In 
shorty I said so much, that at length they were per^^acl^ to 
make the necessary overtures to the parents of Mari^-; and 
it was. fixed, that in the course of a few days my father^ my 
uncle the priest, and one o£the elders.of die vilfege, should 
proceed to Geuklu, and ask her in marvjage for me. In. the 
meanwhile, I myself had' been there almost every. day, upon 
one pretext or another, and I had had several oppoi^iCni^^ of 
infigirming her of my intentions, in. order thutjihe^And her 
family might not be. taken unawares. / My.fadi^.and his 
collef^ues were very well received by the .parents, of , my 
intended. . Having . talked oyer the matter, . and sizing this 
opportunity of drinking some more than usual gku^es <>f 
arrack, they agreed that .we should be united as soon as the 
marriage-articles should have been agi:eed upon, and the 
forms of the ndmzed (the cerei|iony dT.. betrothing) should 
have been . gone. through. I was toxious ' to be already on 
my road to Erivan, where the marriage dodies were to be 
bought; for there was no place neaivr tjian ttiat city in 
whidi a bazar waste be found. But as I was ignorant .4>f. the 
arts of bu3ring, and particularly ill versed in wpnien's dresses, 
it was decided that my mother ' should . accotnpany me, 
mounted on our ass, whilst I followed on. foot. Having 
reached. the heights of Aberan, we disoovei^ ui immense 
camp of white tents; one of which belonging to the chiet^ 
was of a magnificent. size. A hwneuum whovi w# met in- 
formed us, tihat tfae.Serdar of Erivaa was enofimpfed there 
widi a considerable body, of cavalry; and it was supposed 
posted there to watdi the melons, of the Rossianfi Md Geor- 
gians, who, it was expected, were likriy soop to m^^ their 
forces forwards to the attaelc of P^raia. My mother and I 
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retnmed to our yytbge by the aame road we came, but not 
with quite so much speed ; for the ass was kden with out 
purchases^ -and« in addition to my arms^ 1 also carried a con^ 
sideraik^ share of the burden. The Serdar's camp was stiU 
in the same plaiee^ and we pasaed on wiliioat hinderance or 
any occmereoce worth rdaidng, until we readied the high 
ground that orerlooks Gavmishlil* The sight of a tent 
lirst strode my mother, and she stopped 

' What is diat, YCtauf/ sfa6 cried out to xne: < 8ee> tiiere 
is a tent/ I, who had no though in my head but ^nee 
that concerned my wedding, answered, * Ye», I see ; perhaps 
they are making preparationa for an entertainment for ns.' 
* My hnsfaand's beard with< yodr entertainment/' exclaimed 
die; ' ^dmt is become of your wits? Eidier Russians or 
I^ensiains are there, as fture as I am « Cliristiaii; and in 
either case it is bad for us/ We poshed on towards out 
dwelling with the greatest anxiety ; and as we appoaadied 
it, found that my mother had judged r%ht The vilkge 
bad been just occupied by a small detac^ent of Russian 
infontry, composed of fifty men, Commanded by a peajah 
hatki, at a head of fifty, who^ it aeeasa, formed the adranoed 
po8CB of an army quartewd. at a day^s distance 'from ua. 
Every house in the village had been obliged to lodge a cerx 
tain number of meii, and xmr^^ as the best, and belonging to 
the chief, was taken up by the captain. You may comcetve 
our consternation on finding this state of things, and in par^i 
ticular, how wretched I was firom die apprehension that my 
wedding must be put ofi^ to im indefinite time, i^hcn perhaps 
ruin would have overwhelmed as, and left us naked and des^ 
titute fugitives. However, a fbrtoigbt had elapsed iinoe^Nir 
return, and nothing had happened. We were opoci ^xodlent 
terms with our guests the Russians, and as they were quiet 
and indflfbnsive, infinitely more so than Persians would have 
been under similar drcumstances, we became very intimatit. 
They were Christians as well as we ; they made ^e sign of 
the cross ; prayed at our diurch ; eat pork and drank wine ; 
all drcurostances produdng great sympathy of foding, ' and 
stteHgthenhig the bonds of friendship between us. Thdr 
captain was a yourig ttaCn of great word), and of sudi un^ 
presuming manners that he gave universd satisfabtioh. H^ 
kept the strictest discipline among his troops, and was him* 
sdf the soberest of mainkind. He was corioos to instruct 
himself in our manmera and customs, and encoomged us to 
converse with l^m utnm'evi^ry riling that tnteresled «tat 
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family.' This brought on a full expbsitioh of x>ur Bitdatkm in 
regfad to my wedding, to whic^ he listened with' a: degree 
of interest so great, as to. make him .my friend for life. He 
said, 5 But why should it not take place now ! There is no- 
thing to hinder it : we are here to protect you, and whatever 
we can give or lend, 1 promise diatil' will procure. The 
Persians do not -show Uie least sign of moving, ' and our 
army must wait for reinforcements from Teflts before it can 
advance &rther ; therefore you 'will, have all the: necessary 
time to per&rm ypuroereiaionies'in quiet aiiii'ha|)pibiess; and 
perhaps with mere splendour than if we luid not beoi here.' 
And- thus it was : setded that. I should wed. The evening 
before the ' wedding-day, thedotbes and odier artkles, 
placed upon trays borne upon men's heads, and preeededby 
singers and musicians (of which some are to be £oand in 
every vUkge) were sent -to my bride. On'the foUofwing 
day, the day. of my long, expected happineis, I and all my 
family arose betimes in the morning. The weather was 
serene but sultry ; there had been a tendency to storm for 
several days before, and heavy douds stood in thi^eatening 
attitudes with their white heads in the horizon. But nature 
was beautiful^ and refreshed by a shower that Imd fallen in 
the night. 

. By the time the ceremony was over, daylight had entirely 
disappeared, and the weather, which bad threatened a storm, 
now became very lowering. The sky was darkened,^ rain 
Mi, and distant thunders wete heaid« This <^rcun;irtanGe 
put an end to the entertainment given by my. father earlier 
than.it otherwise would h^ve doiie; and when our guests 
had retired, the hour at length arrived whidi was to soake 
m6 the happiest of men. , ■ ■ 

Oh I shall I stop here to recollect all the horrors of jthat 
nigfatr^r shall I pass on, and not distr^s you by. relating 
them ; you must conceive my bride lovely ^s the ; mqii^ing 
star— -innc»cent as a.n wag^, and attached jto .fi^ by the purest 
love; and you|iiay imagine what I felt at th^t nkp^ient,-:-! 
.who had. looked . upon my union; as . imppssible, . ^iidf had 
thought of my. awaiting happiness as a l^ghtrspot' in iny 
4»d6teiice, to which I expect^ never tQ:atti^in.- -But, in order 
tOigive.a right impressibn; of. the scene wliiph I am -abcwit 
to describe, you must kpow . that the ;vill«^.s in Georgia^ and 
ill our jpart of.Arnpeiiia, areibujlt^partly under ground^ vid 
thus a strai^pei? finds hioiselfiW^lkipg on die roof 4^ a house 
ivhen he tbmks.tbiat he it on plaitx gft^md, the gi^eatesl part 
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of them beiBg lighted by apertures ait the' top* .Such was 
the house in which xny family lived» and in which my .wed^ 
ding, was cdebrated. . My nuptial chamber had one of these 
aperturei>> which had been dosed on the occasion^ and was 
situated with its door leading at once into the open air. 

It .'is the custom amoiig the Armenians for the bride- 
groom * to retire first His shoes and. stockings are then 
taken .off! by his wife; and, before she resigns her veil, has 
the task of. extinguishing the light The storm, had just 
broke, — thunders were rolling over bur heads; — the light* 
ning Aaabed, — ^torrents of rain were pouring down with 
fearful noise, — ^there seemed to be a general commotion of the 
elements, when my Mariam, unveiling herself,- extihguidied 
the. lamp. She had . scarcely laid herself down when we 
heard an unusual violent noise at the apertiil'e in the ceiling ; 
sounds of men's voices wiere mingled with the- crash of tiie 
thunder ; trampling of hovses: was also'distinctly heard; and 
presently we were ialarmed by a heavy noise of som^hihg 
having fallen in our room' and near our .bed, acoompanied 
by a glare, and aism^l of sulphur.-^* 'Tis a thunderbolt, by 
all that is sacred ! O Heaven protect us !' cried I. < Fly, my 
80ttl> my: wife, escape I'—She had just .time to snatch up her 
veil, and to get without the: door, when an. explosion took 
place in the : very iroom, : so awful, so . ti:emendous, that I 
immediately thought myself transported to the regions of the 
damnei). ■ I fell sensdess, amidst the wreck of falling stones, 
plasteryand furniture^ All I can recollect is, that an im* 
mense : blase of. light was succeeded by an overpowering 
sulphureous BDiell,«—t6ai a dead silence. . 

I Jay there. for some. time, unconsdous of what was pass*- 
ing, but by degrees came to mysdf,'aiid.when I found that 
I could' move my limbs, and. that nothing about my pencm 
was materially hurt, I begwi to consider how 1 had got 
there. As for my wedding, that appeared to me a dreun': 
all 1^ heard about me now was the firing of muskets, loud 
and frequent explosions, cries and. shouts o£.men,^i-^K>f men 
wounded and in pain,— of. men attacking and putting others 
to death,-— 4he tramplings of horses, the dasiking of arms. 
< What, Jn the name of Heavoi, can all this be ?' said I: I 
still ihotight mysdf transported' into ' another pJanet, when 
the.shif^of a woman struck: my. ear.' < li.is Marikm! It 
is ahe, by dl that^is sacredi Where, wfaere^ .shall I seek 
her ?' I was xouaed : .1 disencumbered myself of the weight of 
rubbilh that had fidlen upon me» and; once j upon :;my :li^ 
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again, I skilled foHli an mMdk of iier. The seeiie irfaidi 
presented Itself was more terrible ihm haignage can ex- 
press ; for the first object vthnch strudc my sight wn a 
Pevsian rushing by me^ with a drawn svv^erd in one hand, 
and aiiuman head> dripping with blood, in another. The 
blackness of the night was Hghted up at rapftl intervals by 
Tivid flashes of lightning, iniidi, ^uiek as the eye oould 
glance, now discovered die hideoos tragedy that was then 
acting, and now threw it again into diurkness, leaving the 
imagination to fill up the rest By one flash I saw Pernans, 
vrith uplifted swords, attacking defeneekess Russiatts, roshitig 
from their beds : by another, the poor villagers were dis- 
covered flying from thenr smoking cottages in utter dismay* 
Then an immense explosion took place, wliibh ehook every 
thing aromid. The village cattle, loosened from tbehr con- 
finements, ran about in wild oonfusien, and mixed themsdves 
with the horrors of the night : in dbort, my wotds fall short 
of any description that oould be made of this awfbl scene of 
devastation ; and I must bless the mercy of that Almighty 
hand which hatii spared me in the destruction that sur- 
rounded me« I knew not -where te turn myself to seek for 
my wife. I had heard her shrike ; ^ and the shivering of 
despair came over me, when I thought it might have been 
her death groans which had strode my ear. I threw my- 
eelf into the midst of the carnage, and, armed with a fire- 
brand, snatched from my burning nuptial chamber, I made 
my way through die combatants, more l§Le a maniac at the 
height of has&enzy, than a iHridegroom on his weddmg- 
night. Getting into the skirts of '^e viUi^ again, I 
dioc^ht I hdund the ahrieks of my bekuvvd; 1 Tan towards 
the direction, and a flash of lightning, that gfamoed over the 
adjeaning hill, showed me two horsemen miSing off with a 
woman^ whose white veil was oonspieudnflfy seen, mounted 
behind one ef (diem. Heedless of every thing but my wife, 
I followed diem widi die swiftness of a mountain goai ; but 
as the storm subsided, ihe lightning 4ariied no more, and 1 
was left in utter darkness M the top of a hill, not knowing 
which path to take^ and whether to proceed or not. I was 
almost naked. I had been aeverely bradsed. My feet, 
otherwise accostomed to die naked ground, had become 
quite liacerated iby the punuit I had ^undertaken, and alto- 
gefehelr I was so worn with grief, so broken-hearted, that I I 
laid myself :down «n the w«t earth in a state of desperation ' 
that was auoeeeded liy a tivpor (of all myseiiBes. Here I \ 
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lay until the first rays of the morning glared in my eyes^ and 
Imughtme gradually to a sense of my situation. 

< What has happened ?* said I : * Where am I ? How^ 
came I here? Either the demons and wicked angels of 
another world have been at work this nighty or else I am 
most grossly abused. To see that glorious orb rising in that 
dear unclouded sky ; to mark the soothing serenity of nature, 
the tiiQnmg freshness^ the song of the birds^ the lowing of 
yon cattle, and the quiet and seclusion of my yonder paternal 
.village, I ought to suppose that the images of horror, of in- 
4le8cribable horror, now floating in my mind, must be those 
of a diseased imagination. Is it possible, that in this seclud- 
ed spot, under this lovely sky, in the midst of these boun- 
teous gifts of nature, I could have seen man murdering his 
fellow-creature, the blazing cottage, the mangled corse, the 
bleeding^h^d ; and, O crud, O killing thought, that I should 
have hMi bereft of my dear, my innocent wife ?' — and then, 
th^i onlyi was I restoced to a full possession (^ every occur- 
roiee.that had taken ^ace; and tears which before had re- 
fused tD flow now came to my assfstance, and relieved my 
burning temjjles and ray almost suffocating bosom. I got 
lip, and walked slowly to the village. All was hushed into 
qukft ; a s^ght smoke was here and there to be seen; stray 
cattle were graaing on the outskirts; strangers on horseback 
aecmed to be busily employed in pr^arations of some kind 
or other, and die wretched peasantry were seen huddled to- 
gether in groups, isearoely awake from the suddenness of the 
destruction which had visited them, and uncertain of the 
fate which might tftili be in reserve. As for me, the loss 
which I had ahready. sustained made me expect every other 
attaadaDt misfortune* I had made my mind up to And my 
relationa dead, to see the total ruin of oui^ h^use, and to 
know, that I was a aolitary outcast on the face of the world, 
without a wif(^, without a home, without plu^ents, without a 
friend* But no, imagination had worked up the picture too 
bigiUy ; for one of the first persons I met on entering 
owt village was my pocNT mother, who, when she saw me, 
recoUeoting all the. trouble she had been at to secure my 
happiness^ fell on . my neck, and shed a tcxrrent of tears. 
Wh«n her first grief :^d subsided, i^e told me that my fa- 
ibm had suffiared much from bruises, lOid from a blow re- 
ceived on the head; but that thereat of the fimiily were 
Well ; that lour house had been considerably injured, many 
(tf our tbings pillaged; iiad thatmy naptiali^min psrti- 
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cular^ had been almost totally destroyed. She informed me 
that the good Russian captain had been the first to fall a sa- 
crifice to the attack of the Per^ns ; for almost immediately 
after the explosion in my room^ he had rushed out to see 
what had happened, when two Persians seized him, one of 
whom at once decapitated him : this was the head that I saw- 
brandished before me/ when first I sallied forth. She then 
took me to a place of shelter^ and put on me what ^otiies 
could be found. 

The Persians, having completed theu" deeds of homyr, 
had retired from the scene of action, leaving to our unfcHrtunate 
villagers the melancholy task of burying the dead bodies of 
thirty wretched Russians, who had fallen victims to their 
treacherous attack, and whose heads they had carried off 
with them as trophies. 

After I had visited my father, and left my home in as 
comfortable a situation as I could, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, I determined instantly to set out in pursuit of 
my wife. It was evident that she had been carried away by 
some of those who haJ attacked our village, and that she 
must have been taken to Erivan, as the near^ market for 
slaves, for such was no doubt the purpose for whidi ^e had 
been seized. My sword, pistols, and gun, whidi had fiirm- 
ed part of the ornamental furniture of my bridal chamber, 
were found buried in its ruins, and with these for my pro- 
tection, and with some pieces of silver, in' my purse, I bid 
adieu to Gavmishlu, making a vow never to return until I 
had found my Mariam. I travelled with hurried steps, tak- 
ing the shortest cuts over the mountains to Erivan, and as I 
crossed a branch of the high road I met two horsemen, well 
mounted and equipped, who stopped me, and asked whitfaar 
I was going, and upon what errand. I did not hesitate to 
tell them my wretched tale, hoping they might give me 
some hi{|t which might, tiurow light upon the fate of my 
wife. This they did indeed, but in a manner so cruel, that 
their words awakened the most horrid suspicions, and ajmost 
to a certainty convinced me that my poor innooeot, my hither- 
to unspotted, though wedded wife, had fiilleninto the power 
of a most licentious tyrant I hastened my steps, witheat 
knowing why or wherefore*— I was now near die camp at 
Aberan, where I knew the S^dar in person was settled^ aad, 
hoping to hear some favourable intelligenoe, I made towards 
it, but receiving no account of my' lost Mariam, it wAs^plain 
that, if in the power of the Serd«r, she wna within the walls 
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of his seraglio At Erivan. Thither then I bent my steps, 
hoping that something might turn up for my advantage. 

Upon my arrival there> I posted myself at the bridge 
over the Zengui, from whence I had a full survey of that 
part of the Serdar*s palace which contains his women ; and 
as the troops were crossing it at the same time in constant 
succession, I was unnoticed, and passed for one of the camp 
followers. The building is situated upon the brink of a preci- 
pice of dark rock, at the foot of which flbws the Zengui, a clear 
and rapid stream, foaming through a rocl^ bed, the stony pro- 
jections of which £ona white eddies, and increase the rush 
of its waters. A bridge of three arches is thrown over it 
just at the foot of the precipice, and forms part of the high 
road to Georgia and Turkey. The principal saloon of the 
palace, in a comer of which the Serdar is usually seated, 
opens with a large casement on the river, and overlooks the 
precipice. At some distance on the same surface of build- 
ing are the windows of the wcmien's apartments, distinguish- 
ed by their lattices, . and by other contrivances of jeidousy. 
However, I observed they were hot so well secured, but 
that objects passing and repassing the bridge might well be 
seen from them ; and I imagined that if Mariam was a pri- 
acmer there, she might perchance make me but as I stood be- 
low. <But if she dic^ what then?* said I to myself in 
despair ; < seeing me there would only add to her torture, 
and to my desperation.' To escape from such a height ap« 
peared impossibley for a fall would be instant death ; and ex- 
cepting a willow tree, which grew out of the rock immedi- 
ately under one of the windows, there was nothing to break 
the descent. However^ having remained in one spotao long 
in meditation, I feared to be observed ; and left my post for 
the present, detennining to return to it at the close of day, 
and indeed at every hour when I could appear without sus- 
picion. 

I had been watching the windows of the seraglio in this 
manner for more than a fortnight, and had not ceased to 
parade up and down the bridge at least three times every 
day, when one evening as the day was about to dose, I saw 
the lattice of the window over the willow tree open, aiid a 
female looking out of it. I watched her with breathless sus- 
pense. She appeared to recognise me. I extended my 
band ; she stretched forth hers. ' It is she !' said I ; * yes, it 
most be her ! it is my Mariam !' Upon which, without a 
£ e 8 
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raoment's hesitatioB, without thinking of the consequences, 
I plunged into the river> and having waded through it^ stood 
at the foot of the precipice^ in^ediately under tny beloved 
wife. She stretched her arms several times towards me^ as 
if she would have thrown hersdf out I almost screamed 
with apprehension ; and yet the hope of pressing her to my 
heart made me half regret that she had not done so. We 
stood there looking wistfully at each other, fearing to speak, 
yet longing to do sa At length, she shut the lattice sud- 
denly, and left me in an attitude and in all the horrors of 
suspense^ I kept my post for sometime without seeing any 
thing more of her, when again silddenly the lattice opened, 
and she appeared, but with looks that spoke intense agita- 
tion. I scarcely could tell . what was about to happen, but 
waited in dreadful anxiety, imtil I saw her lean forward, re* 
treaty lean forward again-— then more and more, imtilj by » 
sodden effort I beheld her Mr form in the ah*, felling down 
the giddy height My legs refused to perform their office, 
my eyes were obscured by a swimming, end I should have 
probably sunk under the intenseness df myfedings^ when I 
saw her half suspended, half fallmg from a branch of thtf 
willow tree. 1 bounded up, and iii an instant had mounted 
the tree> and had clasped her senseless in my arms. I seemed 
to be impelled by new. vigour and strength; to reach the 
ground, to recrosa the river, to fly wkh my prcjcious bar* 
den from the inhabited outskirts into the open country, ap» 
peared but the business of a second. I was perfectly drank 
with the thousand feelings which agitated me; andahhoagb 
I acted like one bereft of his senses, yet every thing I did 
was precisely that which I ought to have done. Nature 
guided me; thfe animal acting only from instinct would 
have done like nie. I had saved that which was most pre^ 
cious to me.in this woxld* . . 

When I had worn out my first efforts of strength, and 
had felt that mf hitherto senseless burden show^ some 
symptoms of life, I stepped, and placed her quietly on the 
ground, behind some broken walls. She was terribly 
bruised, although no bone had been broken. The branches 
of the tree, upon which she had alighted, had wounded ber 
deeply in several places, and the blood had flown very co- 
piously. But she was alive; she breathed; she opened her 
eyes, and at length pronounced my name. I was almost 
crazy with joy, and embraced her with a fervour that 
amounted to madness. When she had reposed herself a 
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little, I snatched her up again, and proceeded onwards with 
all the haste imaginable, in the determination to strike at 
once into the mountains; bat recollecting that I had the 
river of Ashtarek to cross, and that with her in my arms it 
would be impossible to do so except by the bridge, I at once 
directed my steps thither. We were reposing at the foot of 
the bridge, when I heard the footsteps of your horses. 
Although nearly exhausted with my previous exertions, I 
still had strength enough left to clamber up the bank, and 
take refuge in the ruined church, where you first discovered 
us; and there I watched your motions with the greatest 
anxiety, concluding that you were a party sent in pursuit of 
us by the Serdar. Need I say after this, that if Vou will 
protect us, and permit us to seek our home, you will receive 
the overflowing gratitude of two thankful hearts^ and the 
blessings of many now wretched people, who,, by our return, 
will be made supremely happy ? Whoever you are, upon 
whatever errand you may be sent, you cannot have lost the 
feelings of a man. God will repay your kindness a thousand 
times ; and although we are not of your faith and nation, 
still we have prayers to put up at the Throne of Grace, 
which must be received when they are employed in so good 
a cause. — 

The Armenian youth here finished his narrative, and 
left me in astonishment and admiration at all he had related. 
With my permission he then quitted me to visit his wife, 
and promised to return immediately with the report of her 
present state, and how she felt after her repose. 

I kept turning over in my mind whether I should release 
him or not, ai^ was fluctuating in great perplexity when 
YCksikf returned. He told me . that his Mariam was con« 
siderably refreshed by repose ; but, weak from loss of blood, 
and stiff by the violence of the contusions she had received, 
it would be impossible for her to move for several days ; 

* except indeed we were pursued by the Serdar,' added he, 

* when I believe nothing but force could hinder us from 
proceeding.' He said ^t not until now she had had 
strength enough to tell him .her own adventures firom the 
time she left him at Gavmishlu. It appears, that the instant 
she had darted from the nuptial chamber^ only, covered by 
her veil, she had been seized by a Persian, who :discovering 
by the glare. of the lightning that she was young and 
handsome, ran off with her to some distance, and there 
detained her, until, with the assistance of another, she was 

£ eS 
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mounted on a hotse and token forcibly away ; that these two 
men carried her straight to the camp at Aberan^ and offered 
her for sale to the Serdar ; who having agreed to take her, 
ordered her to be conducted to his seraglio at Erivan, and 
there put into service ; that the hoiirid plight in whidb she 
stood^ when exhibited to the Serdar, her disfigured looks, 
and her weak and drooping state, made, her hope that she 
would remain unnoticed and neglected ; particularly when 
she heard what was his character, and to what extent he 
carried his cruelties on the unfortunate victims of his self* 
ishness. Mariam alluding to herself, then said, ^ Hoping, 
by always tolking of myself as a married woman/ t£at I 
should meet with more respect in the house of a Mussulman^ 
than if I were otherwise, I never lost an (Opportunity of 
putting my husband's name forward ; andthis succeedied^ — 
for little or no notice was taken of me, and I was confounded 
with the other slaves, and performed the different tasks of 
servitude which were set me. But, unfortunately^ I did 
not. long keep my own counsdi : I confided my siary to a 
Persian woman who pretended to be my firiend ; hoping by 
that means to soften her heart so much as to induce her to 
help me in regaining my freedom ; but she proved treacher* 
ous ; she made a merit of relating it to the Serdar> who 
immediately forced liie to confirm kny words with my own 
lips, and then the extent of my imprudence beeame manifest 
He announced his intention to avail himself of my situation, 
and ordered me to prepare for receiving him. Conceive 
then what were the horrors of my position* I turned over 
in my mind every means of escape, but all avenues ..to it 
were shut. I had never before thought of looking over the 
precipice upon which the windows of our. prison opened; 
but now I seriously thought of precipitating myself, rather 
than submit to the tyrant. But a few hours after I had had 
the blessing ta discover you on the bridge, I had been 
ordered to hold myself in readii^ss to receive him ; and it 
was then that I had positively determined in my own mind 
to throw myself headlong out, either bnee more to be joined 
to you or to die in the attempt. When I shut die lattices in 
haste, several women had just conie into the room to conduct 
me to the hot-bath previously to being dressed ; and when 
I had made some excuse for delaying it, and had sent them 
out of the room, it was then that I ^opened the lattice a 
second time, and put my resolution into practice.'. 

Yusuf having finish^ the recital of his and his wife's 
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adventures^ was very anxious to know what part I would 
take, arid earnestly entreated me to befriend him by my 
advide and assistance; The morning was far spent. My 
men were already mounted, and ready to proceed on our 
reconnoitring expedition, and my horse was waiting for me, 
when a thought struck me, whi^h would settle every diffi- 
culty with regard to the young Armenian and his wife. 
I cfldled him to me, and said, * After what you have related, 
it will be impossible to leave you at liberty. You hav^, by 
your own account, run off with a woman from the Serdar's 
seraglio, a crime which you perhaps do not know, in a 
Mussulman country is punished with death, so sacred is the 
har^m held in our estiniation. If I were to act right, I 
ought not to lose a moment in sending you both back to ' 
Erivan ; but l^t I will not do, provided yon agree to join 
us in our present expedition, and to serve us as guide in 
those parts of the country with which you are best acquaint- 
ed*' I then explained to him the nature of my office, and 
what was the object of the expedition. If you are zealous 
in our cause,' said I, .' you will then have performed a 
service which will entitle you to reward, and thus enable 
me to speak in your favour to the Serdar and to my chief, 
and, Inahallakl please God, to procure your release. In 
the meanwhile, your wife may remain hare, in all safisty, in 
the hands of the good folks of this village ; and by the time 
we return, she will, I hope, have been restored to health.' 
The youth, upon hearing this language, took my hand and 
kissed it, agreed to every thing! bad said| and having girt 
on his arms, he was ready to attend us. I permitted luni 
to go to his wife, to give her an account of this arrangement, 
and to console her, with proper assurances, that they would 
soon be restored to each other. He agasn thanked me; 
and, with the agility of an antelope, had already gained the 
sammit of the first hill, before we had even began to 
ascend it. ^ 

We proceeded towards the Georgian frontier, shaping 
ouv track over unfrequented parts of the mountdns, in 
which we were very materially assisted by Yusuf. We 
were not iax from Hamamlu when I became anxious to 
acquire soioe precise intelligence concerning the numbers 
and dte dispositions of the enemy* A thought struck me 
aa I pondered over the fate of nty Armenian proteg^—^^ I 
will either save this youth or lose hi1I^' thought I, ^ and 
never was there a better opportunity dian the present 
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He shall go to Hamamlii : if he brings me the intelligence 
we want, nothing can prevent me from procuring bo^ his 
pardon and his wife for him — if he proves a traitor, I get 
rid of him, and demand a reward from the Serdar, : for 
restoring his fugitive slave.' I called him to me, and pro- 
posed the undertaking. Quicker than thought he seized all 
the different bearings of the question, and 'without hesitation 
accepted .of my proposal. He girt himself afresh, he tucked 
the skirts of his coat into his girdle, putting his cap on one 
side, and slinging his long gun at his back, he darted down 
the mountain's side, and we very soon lost him amid the 
sloping woods. 

About an hour after midnight when the moon was about 
going down, a distant shout was heard — ^presently a second 
more distinctly and nearer to us« We were immediately 
upon the alert, and the shouts being repeated we could no 
longer doubt but that the Armenian was at hand. We then 
shouted in return, and not very long after we saw him ia,p- 
pear. He was almost exhausted with fatigue, but still strong 
enough to be able to relate his adventures isince he had 
left us. He informed me, that having reached Hamamlu 
he was recognised by some of the Russian soldiers who .had 
escaped the attack of the Persians upon his village, and who 
immediately introduced him into the fort, and treated Mm 
very kindly. He was taken before the commanding officer, 
who questioned him narrowly upon the object of his visit; 
but the ready pretext which he advanced, of seeking his 
wife, answered every difficulty ; besides which the ruin of 
his village, the destruction of his family property, and the 
acquaintance which he had on the spot, furnished him with 
so much matter of. conversation, that no suspicion of his 
designs could be entertained. He was then permitted to 
walk about the fort, and by asking his questions with pru- 
dence, and makinghis own observations, was enabled to 
furnish me with the information I required on the. strength 
^nd position of the enemy, with some very good conjectures 
on the nature and probability of their future operations. 
He then managed to slip away uhperceived before the gates 
of the place were closed, and regained the mountains with- 
out the smallest impediment. — Having permitted YCksiIkf to 
re&esh himself with. food and rest, and being now perfectly 
satisfied that his story * was. true, and that all confidence 
might be placed in his integrity, I; ordered my party to 
hold themselves in readiness to return to Erivan. He was 
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penmtted'to ride behind either of the horsemen when tired 
with walking, and in this manner, taking the shortest cats 
over the momitains, we regained the vSlage of Aditarek* 
Whilst we stopped here to refresh ourselves and horses^ 
and to gain intelligence of the movements of the SerdaTj, 
and the diief executioner, I permitted the youth to vimt his 
wife. He returned beaming with joy, for hei bad found 
her almost cured of her bruises, and full of thanks for the 
kindness and hospitality with which die had been treated. 
The Serdar and the diief executioner had moved finm 
Erivan, and were now encamped dose to the residence of 
the Armenian patriarch ; and thither we bent our steps.— « 
As we approadied the monastery, I called YCksdf to me, 
and told him to be in readiness whenever he ishould be 
called for, and be prepared to confirm any oath that I 
might think it neeessary to take for his interests. He was 
particularly enjoined, when he came to talk of the services 
heh^d rendered, to deviate from the truth as much as he 
chose, to set forth every sort of danger he had or had net 
incurred, and in partieular to sbore up an aoeoimt of sums 
expended, all for the use and advantage of the Serdar, and 
of the Shah's government ^ I hope at that rate,' said I to 
him. f your accounts may be balanced by having your wi^ 
restored to you ; for whicii, after considerable difficult, you 
may agree t» give a receipt in full of idl demands.* 



Ytksdkf was ushered in with the shoves and thrusts bjr 
which a pbor man of his nation id generally introduced be- 
fore a Persian grandee ; and he ^tood in &ce oi the assem^ 
bly as fitie a specinben of manly beauty as iiiras ever seen^ 
evidently creating much sensation upon all present by th^ 
intrepidity of his -appearance. The Serdar, in particular 
fixed his eyes upon him with looks of approbation ; andi 
turning round to the executioner in chief, made signs, well 
known among Persians, of his great admiration. ' Say, fbU 
low,* exclaimed he, ' have you stolen my slave or not ? * If 
I am guil^,' said the youth, < of having taken aught from 
any man sdve my own, here am !> ready to answer for my^ 
self with my life. She who threw herself out of your win« 
dows into my arms was my wife before she was your slave. 
We are both the Shah's rtyaisy and it is best known to your* 
self if you can enslave them or no. We are Armenians, 'tis 
true, but we have the feelmgs of men. It i$ well known to 
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all Persia^ that our illustrious Shah has never forced the 
harem of even the meanest of his subjects; and^ secure in 
that feeling, how could I ever suppose^ most noble Serdar, 
that we should not receive the same protection under your 
government? You were^certainly deceived when told that 
she was a Geoi^ian prisoner ; and had you. known that she 
was the wife of one of your peasantry , you never would 
have made her your . property.' — The Serdar, apparently 
struck by language so unusual to his ears, instead of ap- 
pearing angiy, on the contrary^ looked delighted (if the looks 
of su(^ a counteniance could ever express delight); and, 
staring with astonished eyes upon the y6uth» seemed to finr- 
get even the reason of his having been; brought before' him. 
Of a sudden^ he stopped all future discussion by sayiiig to 
him, < Enough^ enough;, go take (your wife, and say no 
more; and, since yoii have rendered us a service at Hamam- 
lik, you shidl remain. my servant, and wait upon my perscm. 
Oo, my head valet will instruct you in your duties ; and 
when attired in clothes suited to your ntuation^ ydu will 
jretom again to our presence. Go, and recollect that my 
4Mmdeflcenston towards you depends upon your future con- 
duct' Upon this YusiDf, in the fulness of his heart, ran up 
;to him with great apparent gratitude, fell upon his knees, 
and kissed the hem of his garment, not knowing what to 
jsay, or what countenance to keep upon such unlooked-for 
^p(K>d fortune.-*£very one present seemed astonished— All 
congratulated tbie Serdar upon his humanity and benevo- 
lence, and compared him to the celebrated Noushirwan. 
BarikdUah and MaskaUak was repeated and echoed from 
mouth to mouth, and the stcuy of his magnanimity was 
Spread abroad, and formed the talk of the whole camp. 
I : will not pretend to explain what were the Serdar's real 
jMUtiments; but those who well knew the man were 
agreed, that he could be actuated by no generous motive. 
My chief and the Serdar having acquired all the infcnma- 
tion whidi Yusuf and I could give them upon the force and 
position of the Muscovites, it was determined that an attack 
shoitld immediately be made, and the army was ordered to 
march upon Hamanilu. I must not omit to say, that before 
the march began I received a visit from the Armenian. He 
was no longer, in appearance, the rude mountaineer, with 
his rough sheep-skin cap, his short Georgian tunic, his 
sandalled feet, his long .knife hung over his knee, and his 
' -ng obliquely across his body ; but he was now at- 
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tired in a long vest of crimson velvety trimmed with gold 
lace and gold buttons, a beautiful Cashmerian shawl was 
tied gracefully round his waist ; his small cap, of Bokhara 
lamb-skin, was duly indented at the top, and the two long 
curls behind his ears were combed out with all proper care. 
He had now more the appearance of a woman dian a man, 
so much were his fine limbs hid by his robes ; and as he ap- 
proached me, he could not help blushing and looking awk- 
ward at the metamorphosis. He thanked me with expres- 
sions that indicated much gratitude, and assured me, that so 
far from having expected this result to his interview with 
the Sardar, he had, in fact, made up his mind to the loss of 
both his wife and life, and tlierefore had spoken with the 
boldness of one determined to die. ^ But,' said he, ' notwith- 
standing this great change in my fortunes, this new existence 
of mine will never do. I cannot endure the degradation of 
being a mere idle appendage to the state of the Serdar ; and 
be not angry if, ere long, I decline the honour of his service. 
I will submit to every tiling as long as my wife is not in a 
place of safety ; but when once I have secured that, then 
adieu. Better live a swineherd, in the Georgian mountains, 
naked and houseless, than in all these silks and velvets, a 
despised hanger-on, be it even in the most luxurious court 
of Persia.' I could not help applauding such sentiments, al- 
though I should have been happy had he made any one else 
his confidant, conscious that if he did run away I should in 
some measure be made answerable for him. 



I afterwards heard that. when the Armenian had accom- 
plished his project, the Serdar sent a party of men to Gav- 
mishlu, to seize and bring before him Yusuf's parents and 
kindred, with every thing. that belonged to them; to take 
possession of their property, and to bum and destroy what- 
ever they could not bring away : but the sagacious and ac- 
tive youth had foreseen this, and had taken, his measures 
with such prudence and promptitude, that he had complete- 
ly baffled the tyrant He, his wife^ his wife's relations, his 
own parents and family, with air their effects, had concerted 
one common plan of migration into the Russian territory. 
It had fully succeeded, as I afterwards heard, for they were 
received with great kindness, both by the government and 
by their own Sect ; lands were allotted, and every help af- 
forded them for the re-establishment of their losses. 
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ANDREUCCIO OF PERUGIA. 

There livedo as I have heard^ at Perugia^ a young man 
named Andreuccio di Pietro, a dealer in horses^ who, hearing- 
of a good market at Naples^ put five hundred florins of gold 
into his purse ; and^ having never been from home before, 
went with some other dealers^ and arrived thither on a Sun- 
day in the evening : and, according to the instruction he had 
received from his landlord, he went into the market next 
morning, where he saw many horses to his mind ; cheapening, 
their price as he went up and down, without coming to any 
bargain. But to show people that he came with an intent 
to buy, he unadvisedly pulled out his purse on all occasions ; 
insomuch that a certain Sicilian damsel (who. was at every 
one's service for a small matter) got a sight of it, as she was 
passing along, without being observed by him : and she said 
to herself, * Who is there that would be my betters, if that 
purse were mine ?' and passed ont Along with her was an old 
woman, of Sicily likewise, who, as soon she saw Andreuccio, 
Ian to embrace him; which the 'young woman observing, 
without saying a word, stepped alside to wait for her. He 
immediately ^lew her, to her great joy» and without much 
discourse there, she having promised to come to his inn, he 
went on about his business, but bought nothkig all that 
morning. The young woman taking notice first of the purse, 
and then of the old woman's knowledge of him, and contriv- 
ing how to come at all or part of the money, began to en« 

; ** John Boccaccio, one of the reyiTen of UtenUore i^ £iin>pa» was the 
9oa of a floreaee merdumt, and bora in ISIS. He died at Certaldii,|in 
1S75, leaving behind him a variety of works in v^ne.and proce^ latin and 
Italian, among whieh his DxcAHzsoir has been by ^ Uie jqpMwi ]fep<il«r» 
ipd the one, in fact, which has permanei|tly estaUisbed his ^ame* The 
< Hondred Novels* ibat compose it have fnmislied the groundworic for 
many- of the most celebrated fictions in modern lUentore, ^ 
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quire of her^ as caatkmdy as might be, if she knew who Uiat 
man was, or whence he came, or what was his business, and 
also how she happened to know him : whidi she answered 
in every particular as fully as he himself could have done, 
having lived a long time with his fiither in Sicily, and after-* 
wards Ht Perugia; telling her also the cause of his ocmiing 
thither, and when he was to return. Thinking herself now 
sufficiently instructed, both concerning his kindred, and 
their names^ she grounded her scheme upon it in the most 
artful manner possible ; and going home she sent the old 
woman out upon business for the whole day to hinder her 
returning to him ; and in the meantime,, toward the evening, 
she despatched a young woman, well trained for such ser« 
vices, to his lodgings, who found him, by chance, sitting. 
alone at the door, and inquiring of him whether he knew 
such a person, he made answer, tiiat he was the man: upon 
which she toc^ him a little aside, and said, * Sir, a gentle* 
woman of tiiis city would gladly speak with you, if you 
please.' On hearing this, he be^tn to consider the matter ; 
and, as she seemed to be a creditable girl, he held it for 
granted that the lady must be in love with him ; thinking 
himself as handsome a man as any in Naples : he answered, 
therefore, that he was rei|dy, and demanded where and 
when the lady would speak with him. The girl replied, 
* She expects yon at her own house as soon as it is agreeable 
to you/ Without saying a word then to the people of the 
inn, he bade her show him the way ; and she brought him to 
her house, in a certain street famous for such sort of guests : 
but he, knowing nothing of the matter, nor at all suspecting, 
but that he was visiting a place of repute, and a lady that 
had taken a fancy to hnn* went into the house, and going up 
stairs (whilst the girl called aloud to her mistress, telling her 
that Andreuecio was there), found her at the top waiting* 
for him. She was young and beautiful enough, and very well 
dressed. Seeing him appear, therefore, she ran down two 
or three steps with open arms to meet him; and taking him* 
about the nedc, she stood some time without spenking » 
word, as if prevented by her ovei^eat tenderness : at last, 
shedding abundance of tears, and kissing him over and over, 
she said (her words being interrupted as it were with tnui»* 
povt) 'O my Andreuecio 1 you are heartily weloome.' He 
(quite astonished ft being caressed in sud^ a manner) re- 
plitd, < Madam, I am proud of the honour to wait upon you.' 
She di^n took him by the hanit- and led him, wiAout saying 
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d. word more, through a large dining-room into her oim 
chamber, which was perfumed with roses, orange-flowers, 
and other costly odours, where was also a fine bed, and 
other rich furniture, far beyond what he had ever aeea be- 
fore, which convinced him that she was some great lady : 
and sitting down together upon a couch at the bedfs feet she 
addressed herself to him in this manner 'Andreuccio, I 
am very sure you must be under great astonishment both at 
my tears and embraces, as being unacquainted with me, and 
perhaps never having heard of me before : but you will now 
hear what ivill surprise you more, namely, that I am your 
sister : and I assure you, that since God has indulged me 
with the sight of one of my brethren, as I wished to have 
Qeen them all, I could die contented this very moment : if 
you be unacquainted with the particulars of my story, I wiU 
relate them. Pietro, my father and yours, as I suppose you 
must know, lived a long time, at Palermo, where he was 
much respected forhis behaviour and good nature (and may 
be so still) by all that knew him. . Amongst others that liked 
him on that account was my mother, a widow lady ; who, 
notwithstanding the regard due to her father and brothers, as 
well as to her own honour, cohabited with him, till at length 
I was born, and am now what 3rou see. Having occasion 
afterwards to retire from Palermo, and to return to Perugia, 
he left me there an infant, with my mother, and from that 
time, as far as I can learn, took no more notice either of me 
or her ; which, were be not my father, I could blame him 
for ; considering what ingratitude he showed to my mathteT, 
to omit the love he owed to me his child, begotten of no vile 
prostitute, who, out of her abundant love, had put herself 
and all her wealth into his hands, without having : any fur- 
ther knowledge of him. But to what purpose ? ' 111 acticxis, 
done so long since, are easier blamed than amended : yet so 
it was j he left me, as I said, at Palermo, an infant, where, 
when I grew up, my mother, who was rich, married me to 
one of the family of the Gergenti ; who, out of regard to me 
and her, came and lived at Palermo, where, falling into the 
faction of the Guelphs, and having begun to treat with our 
King Charles, he was discovered by Frederick, king of 
Arragon, before his scheme could take effect, and forced to 
fly frotn Sicily, at a time when I expected to have been the 
greatest lady in the island. Taking, away What few effects 
We were able (I call them few, with regard to the abundance 
-ire possessed of }, and leaving our estates' and palaces 
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behold lis, we came at length to this plaoe> where we found 
King Charles so graleful, that he has milde up to us, in part, 
the losses we had sustained on his account, giving us lands 
and houses^ and paying my husband, and your kinsnian, a 
pension besides, as you wiU hereafter see : thus live I here, 
where, thanks be to Heaven, and not to you, my dearest 
brother^ I now see you.' Which, when she had said, she 
wept and embraced him again. 

• Andreuccio hearing this fable so orderly, so artfully com* 
posed, and related without the least faltering or hesitation; 
remembering, also, that his £ither had lived at Palermo, and 
knowing, by his own experience, how prone young fellows 
are to love ; bdiolding too her tears and affectionate caresses, 
he 'took all she had said for granted; and when she had 
done speaking, he made answer and said, * Madam, it should 
not seem strange to you that I am surprised : for, in truth, 
(whether it was that my &ther, for reasons best known to 
himself, never mentioned you nor your mother at any time ; 
or, if he did, that I have forgsot it)j I have no more know« 
ledge of you„ thaii if you had never been bom. And it is 
the more pleasing to me to find a sister here, as I the less 
expected it, and am also alone : nor is there any man, of 
what quiaHty soever, who would not value you ; much more, 
therefore, shall I, who am but a mean trader. But one thing 
^ ^g you would clear up to me, \iz. How came you to 
know that I was here ?' When she replied in . this 
manner: .<A poor woman, whom I often employ, told 
me. so; for she lived,, as she informed me, with our 
father a conedderable time, both at Palermo and Perugia; 
and were it not that it. appeared more reputable that you 
should come to me at my house, than I go to you at another 
person's, I had come directly to you.' She then inquired of 
him particularly, and by name, how all their relations did ? 
To all which he answered her fully, believing more firmly, 
when there was the more reasons for suspicion. Their dis- 
course lasting a long time, and the season being sultry, she 
ordered, in Greek, wine and sweetmeats for lum; and he 
making an offer afterwards to depart, because it was supper* 
time, she would by no means suffer it ; but seeming to be 
under great concern^ she embraced him, and said, ^Alas! 
now I plainly see how little account you make of me ; that^ 
being with a sister whom yoii never saw before, and in her 
house, whidi you should always make your home, you should 
yet think of going to sup at an inn. Indeed you shall sup 
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with me ; and though my husband- bo abroad^ which I am 
mudi concerned at, I know, as a wcNooan, how to pay yoa 
some little respect' He, not knowing what answer to make, 
said, ^ I love you a» much as it is possible for me to lore a 
sister; but it will be wrong not to go, because diey will 
ejcpect me to supper all the evening/ She immediately re- 
plied, 'We have a present remedy for thati I will send one 
of my people to tell them not to expect you : but you would 
favour me more, aiid do as you ought, if you would send to 
invite your company hither to supper, and afterwards, if you 
chose to go, you might all of you depart together* He said 
he should not trouble her that evening with his companions, 
but she might dispose of him as she pleased.. She now 
made a pretence of sending to. his inn, to tell th^nrnot 
to expect him to supper*; and, after mndi. other discovrsei 
they sat down^ and were elegantly served with, ar variety of 
dishes, which she contrived to last till it was dark night, and 
rising then from table, he oflfered to go- away ;. but she de*r 
clared, that she would by no means suffer it, for Naples was 
not a place to walk in when it was dark, especially for a 
stranger j and, as she had sent to the inaconceming lus sup** 
ping with her^ so had she done the lake about his bed* He he* 
lieving this to be true, and glad also of being with her, was 
easily prevailed upon. After supper, their discourse lasted 
a long time, being lengthened out on purpose ; and, as it 
was now midnight, she 'left him in her own chamber to take 
his repose, with a hoy to wait upon him ; and she, with h& 
companions, retired into, another room. It was 4sultry hot> 
on which account Andreuccio, seeing himself alone> stripped 
into his doublet, and pulling off bis breeehes, he laid them 
under his bolster, and having occasicm to retire, he was 
shown by the boy t6 a corner of the room where there was a 
door, and desired to enter it. He went in without the least 
suspicion, and setting his foot upon a board, the rafter on 
which it was laid straight flew up, and down he went head*- 
long. 

Heaven was wo merciful to him^ however, he got no faarmi 
though it was a great height from which he fdl, but was 
grievously daubed with the filth, of which the place was full. 
Finding himself at the bottom, he called in great distress to 
the boy ; but he, the moment he heard him fall, ran to tell 
his mistress, who hastened to his chamber, to see k his clothes 
lirere there, and finding both them and th^ money, whichlie, 
out of a foolish mistrust^ always carried a^^out him (and for 
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the sake of which she had laid this share, pretending to have 
been of PalermO) and the sister of this Perugian), she took 
no farther earei but made the door fast/ out of which he 
passed^ when he fell. Finding the boy made no answer, N 
called out louder, biit to no pui|X)se ; and now perceiving 
the trick when it was too late, he climbed up the wall which 
parted that place from. the street, and getting down, from 
tiience, he came again to the door» which he knew full well ; 
there did he knddc and call in vaiii for a long time ; lament- 
ing much, and seeing plainly bis calamity ; ' Alas ! (quc^ 
he) in how litde a time have I lost five hundred florins, and 
a sister besides !' And using many othier word9^ be now 
began to batter the door, and to call out aloud ; and he con* 
tinned doing so, till he raised many <^the neighbours, and, 
among the rest, one of the wom^i where be had been, pre^ 
tending to be half asleep, opened the casement, and called 
out, * Who makes that noise there ?'-*^* Oh T cried he, * don't 
you know me ; I am Andreuccio^ brother to Madam Fiorda-r 
liso ;' when she replied, ^Prithee, bon«st fellow, if thou hast 
had too much liqucHr, get thee to bed, and come to-morrow. 
I know nothing of Andreuccio, nor what thy idle tale 
mieans; but go about thy business (I say once again) and Jet 
us rest' — ' What V said he, * don't you know what I say ? You 
know well enough, if you wDl : but if our Sicilian relation- 
ship be so soon forgotten, give me my clothes which I left 
with you, and I'll go with fdLmy heart*' She the» replied, 
with a sneer, .* The. man is in a dream ;' and shut the win<* 
dow at the same time. 

- Ahdrenccio, convinced of his loss, through his great grief 
became outrageous; and, resolving to recover by force, 
what he could not by fair words, took a great jstone, and 
beat against die door harder than ever : which itiany of the 
neighbours hearing who had been awaked before, and sup? 
posing that he was some spiteful fellow, that he did this to 
annoy the woman, and provoked at the noise which he made ; 
they Galled out, one and all (iii like manner as dogs aU join 
in barking . at a stcanger), ' It is a shameful thing : to. come 
to a woman's house at this time of night, with, thy; idle 
stories : get thee away, in Odd's name, and let ms sleep ; and 
If ifaou hast any business with her, come io-monrow, and do 
not disturb vs now/ EnciQiiraged, perhaps, by thes^ Jaat 
words, a boUy in the house, whom he had neither seen 
nor heaxd o^ came to the window, and with a most rough 
and terrible voice, called jpu^ ^WiQ i$ that b^ow?! An** 
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dtevLcdo, raising up his heiol at this^ tiehekl anilUioddng 
iBBcal^ with a great black beard, yawning and rubbing his 
eyes> as if he was just Hbmi from bed, and awaked out of his 
sleep. He made answer, therefore, not without a good deal 
of fear, ' I am bvether to the lady widiin:' but the other 
(never waiting to let him makean end of his speech) replied; 
f rU come dawn and beat thee, until thou canst not stand, 
for a troublesome drunken beast as thou -art, disturbing 
every body's rest in this manner ;' and he dapt to the 
window. Hereupon some of the neighbours, who knew 
more of the Miow's disposition and character, ealled out 
Softly^ to Andreuccio, and said; < For Heaven's sake, honest 
man, go away, 'unless thou hast a mind to lose thy life ; it 
will be much the best fpr thee.- Terrified therefore with 
his voice and aspect, and persuaded also by these people^ 
who seemed to speak odt of mece good will, Andreuocio^ 
quite cast down, and out of all hopes of receiving' his money, 
now directed his coun^ towards that part of the city, froni 
whence he haid been led by the girl the da^ before (without 
knowing whither he was going) in order to get to hiainn* 
But being offensive' to himself, on a6count of the scent he 
carried about him> and desirous of washing in ihe sea, ba 
turned to the left, through a street called Catalana, and went 
towards the highest part of the city, where he saw two peo< 
pie CGttning with a lantern, and (fearing that they were the 
watch, or someill-dii^iosed p^sons) stepped into an old 
house that was near> to hide himself. It happened that 
these people were going into the very same place ; and one 
of them having laid down some iron tools there, which .he 
carried upon his neds:, they had some discourse together about 
them. And as they Were talking, said one to the other, 
* There is the most confounded stink (whatever be the mean- 
ing of it) that ever I smelt in my life/ When, holding up 
die lantern, they saw wretched Andreuccio, aad> in a good 
deal of amaze, demanded who he was ? He made no an- 
swer ; and drawing nearer with the light they asked what 
he did tfajet^'in that condition { He then related to them his 
whole adventure ; and they, easily iraagihuig the place 
Where the thing had happened, said to one another, ' This 
must certainly have been in die house of Searabon Fire* 
brand;' and then, turning towards him, proceeded thus: 
« HonM: man, you ought to be very tfaankM that you £A 
down, and could not reuan into the house, £br odicrwise 
you would oertiuniy have been murdered as soon 4i8 efwar you 
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went to sleep, ^nd ao hare Ibst yoar life as well as your 
money.; But what signifies lamenting? You may as soon 
pimk a star out of the firmament, as recover one farthing ; 
Hay, you may chance to be killed, should the man hear that 
you make any words about it.' 

Having admonished htm in this manner, they said, < See, 
we have pity on you, and if you will engage in a certain af- 
fairwitii us, which we are now about, Yte are very sure tliat 
your shiure will amount to more than you have lost.' He, 
like a person in despair, told them he was willing.*— That 
day was buried the Ardibishop of Naples, whose name was 
Signbr Phillippo Minutolo, in rich pontifical robes, and with 
a ruby on his finger worth upwards of five hundred fiorins of 
gold, whom they proposed to strip and rifie ; and they ac* 
quainted him with their int^tion. He then, more covetous 
Uian wise, went along widi them ; and, as they were going 
towards the cathedral, he smelt so strong, that one said to 
the other, « Can we contrive no way to wash this man a little, 
to make him sweeter ?' And the other made answer, * We 
are not far from a well, where there are usually a pulley and 
a great bucket ; let us go diither; and we may make him 
clean in an instant.' Coming there, they found the rope, but 
the buck^ was taken away ; they therefore agreed to tie 
him to the rope, and to pot him down into the well, and 
whetft he had well washed himself, he was to shake the rope j 
and they would draw him up. Now it happened that, after 
they had let him down, some of the watch, being thirsty 
Mddh the heat of tiie weather, and having been in pursuit of 
some persons, came to tfaatwdl to drink, and as soon as the two 
men saw them they took to their heels ; the watch, however, 
saw nothing of them* Andreuccio now having washed him-^ 
self at the bottom of the well, began toshsLke the rope ; they 
therefiire laid down their clothes and halberds upon the 
ground, and began to draw Uie Tope, diinking the bucket 
was fiistened thereto, and ftiU of water ; and when he found 
himself at the top, he let go the rc^e, and dung fast to the 
edge of the well. They immediately threw down the rope 
cm seei^ him, and ran away^ frighted out of their wits ; 
which graUly surprised him ; and had he not held f^t, he 
had fallen to the bottom, and periiaps lost his life. Getting 
oat in ihis manner, and bdiolding dieir weapons, which he 
knew bdonged not to his oompahions, he wondered Uie 
more ; and being in doubt what the meaning of it conld be, 
he went away w^oot touching any thing, kimeating his fiite, 
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and not knowing whither. As he was walking along, he 
met with his companions, who returned to help him. out of 
the well ; and they were surprised to see him, inquiring of 
him -who had helped him out. He replied, that he could 
not tell them ; and related the whole affair, and what he 
had found by the well-side : upon which they perceived how 
it happened, and laughing heartily, they acquainted him 
with the reason of their running away, and who they were 
that had drawn him up. Without making more words, it 
being now midnight, they went to the great church, into 
whi^ they found an easy admittance, and passed directly 
to the tomb, which was of marble, and very magnificent; 
and with their levers raised up the cover, which was very 
heavy, so high that a man mi^t go under, and propped it ; 
whidi being done, said one, < Who shall go in?' — <Ndt I,' 
cried the o&er, ' but Andreuccio shall.' — * I "will not go in,* 
quoth Andreuccio; then they both turned towards him, and 
said, 'What! won't you go in? We will beat your brains 
out this moment, if you donV Terrified at their threats, he 
consented, and being now within, he began to consider with 
himself in this manner: ' These fellows ; have certainly 
forced me in here to deceive me, and therefore, when I have 
given them every thing, and am endeavouring to get out 
again^ they will certaiidy run away/ and 1 shall be left idesti* 
tute.' For which reason he resolved to make sure! of his 
part, beforehand; and remembering the ring of value which 
he had heard them speak of, as soon as ever he got into the 
vault he took it off the archbishop's finger, and secured it, 
giving them afterwards the pastoral stafff mitre, and gloves, 
and stripping him to his shirt, he told them there was no* 
thing else. But they affirming that there was a ring, bid 
him seek every where for it, whilst he assured them that he 
oould no where find it, and, pretending to look carefully 
about, he kept them some time waidng for him : at . length 
they, who were fully as cunning as himself, calling to him 
to search diligently, suddenly drew away the prop which 
supported the cover, and left him shut up in the vault 
Which, when he perceivied, you may easily suppose what 
condition he was in. Maiiy a time did he endeavour with 
his head and shoulders to raise It up, but in vain; till, over* 
come with grief, he fell down at last upon the dead body ; 
and whoever had seen him at that time, could scarcely.have 
said, whether there was more life in one than . the other. 
But when he came to himself he lamented inost bitterly. 
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seeing that he was now brought to the necessity of one of 
these two evils^ namely, to die there with hunger^ and the 
stench of the dead carcase^ if no one came to help him out ; 
or, if that should happen, and he be delivered, in that case 
to be hanged for a thief. As he was in this perplexity, he 
heard the noise of many persons in the church, whom he 
supposed were cOi|ie pit ^P what h^ and his companions had 
been about, which added greaUy to his fear : but after they 
had raised up the lid and propped it, a dispute arose which 
should go in ; and npne caring to do it, after a long contest^ 
said a priest, * What are you afraid of? Do you think he 
will eat you ? . Dead men cannot bite ; I will go in myself.' 
And immediately clapping his breast to the edge of the 
vault, he attempted to slide down with his feet foremost : 
which Andreuc^io perceiving, and standing up, he caugh^ 
fast hold of one of his legs, as if he meant to pull him in. 
The priest upon this making a most terrible outcry, got out 
immediately ; and the rest being equally terrified, ran away; 
leaving' the vault open, as if tiiey had been pursued by a 
hundred tbous^d devils. Andreuccio, little expecting this 
goodfcMTtune, got out of the vault, and so out of the churchy 
me same way he came in. And now day-light began to ap- 
pear, he wandered with the ring on his finger, he knew not 
whither, till coming to the sea-side, he found the way lead- 
ing to his inn : there he met with his cpmpanions and his 
landlord, who had been in pain all that night for him ; and 
having related to them all that had passed, he was advised 
to get out; of Naples with all speed ; with which hp instantly 
complied, and returned to Perugia, haying laid out his mo- 
ney on a ring, whereas the intent of his journey was to have 
boi%ht hcurses; 
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It rests with the reader to determine whether, like Sir Fret- 
ful Plagiary, we are, upon the whole, * so unlucky as not to 
have the skill even to steal with taste;' but so far as the fol- 
lowing specimen is concerned, we would humbly venture to 
r^pel all share in that part of Sneer's atticism which 
diargeshis friend with 'gleaning from the refuse of ob- 
scure volumes where more judicious plagiarists have been 
before him/ It is taken from, St Johnstoun,* a work 
which evinces talent more nearly akin to that of the Author 
of Waverley, than is displayed in any of the tales founded 
on Scottish history which it has been our fate to encounter- 
We do not, indeed, meet with descriptions of localities and 
scenery peculiar to 

The northern realms of ancient Caledon 
Where the proud Queen of Wilderness hath placed 
By lake and cataract her lonely throne, 

capable of vying with those in Waverley, the Legend of 
Montrose, or Rob Roy ; but the same practical good sense 
and manliness of sentiment, the same intimacy with the 
humour and sagacity, with the prejudices, courage, and en- 
thusiasm which enter into the composition of Scottish cha- 
racter, are here found united to a similar accuracy of know- 
ledge as to the public transactions in which the story is in- 
volved, as well as a similar acquaintance with human life, 
and tact for the skilful observation of human nature. 

* 6t Johnstoun, or John, Earl of Gowrie. Edinhorgh, 1884. Madach- 
lan and Stewart. 3 vols. 12mo. 
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Though not a small portion of this work might be branded 
as a failure, yet even its dullest parts are inter^rsed with 
passages of force and energy. Its greatest fault — ^that of 
being too evidently an imitation — ^is regarded as venial by 
the reader^ when he finds the royal personage who figures 
so conspicuously in the Fortunes of Nigel^ again brought 
forward, not only with all the recommendations of old ac- 
quaintance, but, with a fidelity which discovers many traits 
in his character lightly, if at all, touched upon in that 
work. Altogether, tlie delight which. every reader of taste 
must derive from these volumes, will induce him to hope, 
that their fair author (for so we are. instructed to speak by 
that veracious lady Common Fame-— who must in courtesy. 
be allowed to ask, with Autolycns, * why should I carry 
lies abroad ?') will soon redeem her pledge, by favouring the 
public with a continuation of the valuable manuscript, 
whose discovery is so capriciously related in an ill-titned 
valedictory epistle of most unconscionable length. 

JAMES VL AT HOLYROOD. 

The inhabitants of that part of the palace of Holyrood next 
the Park were disturbed betimes in the morning by the 
noise of a hundred hammers, which resounded in prepara* 
tion for the performance to be exhibited in the open air, 
which attracting the attention of all within its hearing, quick- 
ly caused inquiries to be made as to the intent of the opera- 
tions. The answers given to these questions spread with 
the rapidity of lightning through the city, and to the ut- 
most limits of its suburbs. A report of the revival of their 
ancient May-ganies, by the authority of his majesty, soon 
9&at huildreds to ascertain its truth> by becoming themselves 
eye-witnesses of the preparations then making for them in 
the King's Park. — The ministers of Edinburgh took the 
alarm, and endeavoured to persuade the people to continue, 
at their usual occupations. But it was in vain that they 
hurried from place to place, exhorting the timid, and 
threatening the obstinaite. All alike joined the fiood thai 
was pouring toward the Park, and Edinburgh s^m^ to b^. 
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emptied of ifo population long before the hour of exhibi- 
tion. 

The day was uncommonly favourable for the purpose, 
the air being soft and balmy, in a degree unusual to the 
climate at that sea^n of the year. The sun in his cloudless 
progress exerted his genial influence on all around^ and ex* 
panded the buds of the plane-tree and such cdiers of early 
foliage as were intermixed with the stately oaiks, which> with 
browner and graver aspect, still defied liis power. The spot 
fixed on for the players' performance, was an open space, 
nearly opposite to the back of the palace, where the new 
spring grass of freshest green, studded here and there . with 
the early wild flower, presented a thick soft carpet of ena- 
melled turf. On a perfectly level part of this space, was a 
long platform, about ten feet wide, raised about five feet 
above the ground, to which a flight of steps gave access at 
eadi end. On the centre of this was placed the royal 
eaxkopy of scarlet cloth, fringed with gold, above two chairs 
covered with the same materials, and elevated a step higher 
than two benches that run from end to end in a line with 
them on each side, covered with tapestry, which serving also 
as a carpet for the platform, fell. down in front of it to the 
ground. To the right and left of this were two long wooden 
benches, fixed on the turf, for the accommodation of such 
of the followers of the King and the noblemen present as 
were raised above the rank of menials ; and from each ^nd 
of them ran barriers which entered a square space from the 
intrusion of the spectatOTs, sufficient for the free movements 
of the actors. These preparations were carried on with 
such vigour, that all was in readiness for the rec^tion of 
their majesties before the appointed hour of two o'clock in 
the afternoon ; and the p<^idace were so eager for the re« 
presentation to begin, that it required some exertion in the 
King's guard, who had been placed there at an early hour, 
to keep them in order. 

Satisfaction and glee were painted in eadi face, from the 
burly peasant, in his garments of coarse grey, or sky blue 
Coloured cloth, with his flat broad blue bonnet, to the rich* 
er tradesman, in a ck>di of English w French manufacture. 
And here and there some young SQapfe-graoe of more equivocal 
cK^eupaftioh, aflfecting a costume between the citiaen and the 
cburtier, clad ih stuff, ornamented wMi m\k laoe^ with hit 
n^ short feather, rapier and cIoak> might be Iseen urging 
hi» tKay to obtain next the platform a place best suited to 

15 
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the display of bis gr«c«8> iind oonttDioidiiig a vi^ of the 
court datnes, on sottie one of whom vanity perchance i^hi*' 
pered that his handsome person might imdLe a favourable 
impression ; .while be disdained not^ meantime^ to fish. for. 
the admiration of th^ simpler maidens who stood around 
him with hair smoothly combed and neatly snooded. To 
this motley crowd the gay colour of the women's plaids 
gave am'mation, similar to that bestowed. by the ginidy' 
tulip^ when mixed' in. a border of more sober<-adoured 
flowers. 

Tedious was the intervid of expectation, till the hour of 
two sounded fVom the dodc of tike palace ; which had no 
sooner fiutig its warning on ihe air^ than a flourish of 
trumpetSi and the twang of bagpipes, annomiced the ap* 
proadi cf their majesties, The nobles and ladies pouved 
forth, and formed a line, reaching from the gate at. which 
they issued^ tothe platform thr^igh which dieir taiajeslita 
passed, and ascending its steps, took their (seats . under tbe 
canopy. . A smiW of- ei^ltation sat on the countenances of 
both^ lor the multitude had > net disaj^inted/ thetr most 
sanguine expectation, and they looked around. than with 
§o gi^ious an expression^ thatr bomicts 'were. tnmittltnousLy 
thrown aloft, and the asr resoanded wdth rude sl^outa.of 
gratuAation and joy. The players advanced fcun a tein|K>p 
rary biftlldmg erected for the purpose of a tiring«'iioemi. apii 
no scNMier appearied> than profound . silence < reigned) aooDiig 
the maltftudck Theplay chosen fov iim oeeaaon waa the 
< Midsummer Night's- I^reatn,' froib. ija^e aiqpeopeiateiiess.iif 
theplace to its genial Meneryy atid the/ pntUlity .of; h€t 
majesty fer the ptays- of Shi^spease. The Amaaoaian 
Queen, and enamoured Dtfke, stepped fbrward on! the tfurl^ 
and the charge of the Utter^ whiek was spskeui with-siiicti 
aniiiilrtidt}, to 



seemedln^ only lit^i^ly obeyed by'the-Scottiah^outk the« 
pres^nt^ bat ai9o by'the hbtnty head'of .age^ who all Deplied 
to it by a simvdtiiiieous di6ut of r^vdry^ 'dnt as the<disaMi 
prodded, silence again reigned ; and the Bafl • i£ .Gamtm 
was perlmp^, widi the exception of 'Agenes, 4ie oi|]y peiuoii 
on whoto the scene unmediately followiog>-**wh(n Theteoa 
questions Hermia, concerning hof resolutkni to become a 
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nun^ — ^had other effect than that of amuaemevit And he 
was only roused from his profound reverie by the cheering 
given to Quince and his comrades^' when they met to allot to 
each the characters for the performance of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. For here the delight of the populace, in a scene 
so calculated, for their amusement^ knew no bounds. 
' When the first act concluded, imd the players retired to 
the tiring-room, the multitude began to regale themselves 
with such luxuries as> in this holiday time, th^y had pro- 
vided ; and many were there who, like the Squire. <i£ JLa 
Mancha, fixed their eyes upon the heavens, while the bot- 
toms of their ale or wine-flasks were uppernnost. Nor was 
this most delectable amusement; confined to the lower class 
of the audience ; for a page ap{»'oached his majesty with a 
cup of wine, which he graciously receiving, raised to his 
lips, and appeared to kiss the goblet with as mudi. fervour 
as any of his plebeian subjects, applying to it. again and 
again, until the players returned, habited as lairies, and the 
pastime proceeded/ and continued to, amuse tlie spectators 
more and more as it drew toward a close.; Shouts of ap- 
plause attended the appearance of him, who represented the 
Lion, and who, clad in a skin of that lordly animal, came 
ambling through . the . trees, accompaniied by Moonshine. 
They had scarce appeared,. however, and. given time for this 
expression of pleasure in the multitude to subside, wh^i a 
confused' and tumultuous noise was heard in the direction of 
the eraigs, while.loud vociferations of — ' To the play-field 
with her, to the king, with the witch !' resounded through 
the air, as those who uttered them approached nearer and 
nearer. The attention of the crowd, which had been ex- 
dusively fastened on the actors, was now transferred to the 
authors «f the tumult His majesty: rose from his seat, and 
walked forward to the front of the platform, where he per- 
ceived a number of people bearing, as in triumph, a woman 
seated in an arm-chair, with whom they were endeavouring 
to force their way into the area occupied by the players. 
James, one of whose principal weaknesses, it is well known^ 
wa& a firm bielief in 'witchcraft; and who had a peculiar 
delight Jn (examining those accused of that crime, gave 
oi!deJ!s,'in a load vpice>. that.the people who carried the 
woman, should be .allowed to pass with her and her accusers 
into .Ae, open space, and directed the^m forward immediately 
in. front of : bis. person. There tliey placed the chair in 
jwhidh ^ the (WoittAn:ttil>. .a^d draggi^g/of w^rd.aiie^cl mastiff 
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by a rope fe^t^ed rouod his tiecK>'hiid .Uta at her side. 
For some moments^ with looks of mingled rage and anguish^ 
she continued to regard, the animal, that, bldody isind man* 
^led, wkh his eyes opened and turned up toward her 
face, still showed his teeth; as if grinning defiance on her 
enemies. ' . ' 

There was at all times something uncommon in the 
appearance of old Enphan ; but now seated in the mi^t of 
an assembled multitude, all of whom she considered her 
adversaries, her keen black eyes flashed fire, as she turned 
their flame of inexpressible scorn on all sides of her, and sat 
erect, as if feeling herself superior to all she looked upon. 
There was so striking an impression of fearlessness and 
contempt of worldly authority stamped upon her pallid 
couAtenance, that it was impossible not to experience a 
degree of awe in contemplating it, as the expression of one 
who had survived all hope and fear. The king began 
to bend his attention on the old woman with a peculiar 
animation in his manner and countenance, which told that 
he was now employed to his heart's content. 

^ Let this woman's accusers stand forth!* said James: 
' Please your majesty,' said a man, who directly answered 
to the summons, and who, frotd his dwarfish and elfish 
appearance, and the fiendish glee that seemed to possess 
him, might himself have been mistaken for an agent of the evU 
one, — * Please your majesty, this same auld beldame is ane 
o' the most pestilent witches that ever cast her cantrips 
ower a country-side. Lang and sair hae the people and 
cattle suffered for mony a mile round, frae divers' strange 
diseases, but the ill*daer was ne'er found out or yesterday, 
when a callant cam to my house, and tell't me and my 
niebours, that, living at Musselburgh, and rising with the 
gray dawn, about his maister's wark, ae morning,' he had 
nae sooner opened the door to issue furth, than he spied a 
mawkin away frae it, whan, thinking to fell her, he cast a 
stane after her^ and brak ane o' her legs; but she still ran 
on, birpling on the tither three ; and though he made up wi' 
her nows and than, she aye jinked him at some odd corner ; 
but he fallowed, and she led him through breers and through 
whans, till at the last she led hhti tip the gully yonder, whaur 
he lost her. But now comes the clearest pruif that was e'er 
gi'en your majesty anent a witch ; for what does he find 
out, but that this auld brimstane, whae has a house up there, 
has broken her leg, naebody kend how but hersel. Sae a*« 
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body mlty keo^^ plealeyoiur ofaje^j^ whs the mawkin was^ 
I trow r 

* Are there nae mair witneMes against her than this man ?' 
said the king.— *•' Gif there be^ let them ^akj that we may 
judge righteous judgment j fyr^ though theeyide^oe o' this 
man seemeth very dear> ve wad fain examine mair de^y ^ 
aiid mair especially, we desire to hear the^testimony o' that 
same callant o' whom be speakett; for, being gifted by the 
gsace o' God wi' disoernment in thae matters; we will sift 
this to the bottom/ 

At this insUntther^ pressed forward not less than twenty 
people, all eager to speidi^ ; but th^ boy was nowhere to be 
seen* 

' Mak peace r cried his majesty; ^'we will hear that 
little auld woman in front first-— Stand <backj and let her -say 
what she kens anent this matter !' 

An old woman^ the picture o£ squalid: wretchedness, now 
came, for ward>/ and -having told her story to the king, in 
language liuoh as* she was accustomed to use^ mixed with 
the application of a title whidi she supposed the due of him^ 
who, >ince the Pope was put down^ must be the greater 
man> concluded wiih> ' now the randy s tae'n baud o\ ilk 
ane may speak again' her ; for it's weel ken*d that ye are 
a righteous king, please your holiness, whae eqiecially 
minds that ane o' the ten commandments that says, '* Ye 
shanna suffer a witch to live ;" and that the lunt o' a bleez* 
ing witch is as pleasant to your sight as a hale anny o* 
sodgers was to your forbears.' 

It is more than probable that his majesty did not feel any 
particular satisfaction i^ this publip rehearsal ef his virtues ; 
for he instantly silenced the speaker, and commanded, with 
afirowi^and a voice of impatienoe, that those who were 
rushing forward with their testimony should stand back 
while he examined the accused. 

Those who had been so anxious to testify against her, 
who was. now become the object of public reprobation, 
awed by the king's command, and his irritated manner, 
precipitately retreated among the crowd. 

^ Speak, woman !* said bis majesty, addressing Euphan, 
' what hae you to say-*-for there is Strang evidenqe again' 
ye?' 

Euphan fixed her eyes Steiftdily and sternly on the king ; 
---for, harassed and menaced, tormented by pain, and baited 
by the rabble, she had. become more than usually careless of 
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Hfe.— -' Make ready/ she ' said, ' ybiir* tormeiitB, for I shall 
say nought in my defence; prepare your manacles and 
ropesj your boots> your carpie-<claws/ and plinwmks; and 
then your stakes and faggots ! — I have' already been tried 
in the furnace seven times heated/and if I am now to ascend 
as a burnt-offerings what matters * it ?-^I shall soon be be- 
yond the reach of a world I hate/and of a prince whose 
weakness I despise !' 

' What say ye^ wretched hag 7 said the king, kindling into 
anger ;'' we shall incontinent |>ut to the proof thae'vaunts, 
gif ye hae not somewhat to allege whilk may prove your 
innooence o' the foiil crime laid to 3rDur charge ; and it is 
o' our great mercy and graeiousness that ye are now per- 
mitted to testify in your ain behalf/ seeing that your speech 
hath already been that for whilk a less patient sovereign had 
alone condemned ye.' 

' I have already said/ replied she, ' that I have nought to 
verge in my defence.-^If ye are indeed so besotted as to 
believe that a poor crushed worm like roe can do the things 
which those people have spoken, all I could say of mine 
innocence would not avail me ; — ^for. I have not forgotten 
that ye brought to a wretched death man and woman^ 
high and low^ because when ye sailed for Denmark, there 
was not a smooth sea, a summer sky^ and soft winds, at a 
season when tempests are natural. Think ye then that I 
expect mercy at your hands ? — Na ! I have not forgotten 
that ye condemned to the burning alive my benefactress^ 
that honourable and good lady, the daughter of your faithful 
servant Lord Cliftonnall. — Ye cannot torture me as ye did 
her, for I have no children to leave motherless-^no children 
to wail for me ! — ^Na, na !' said she^ overcome by her recol- 
lections, and pressing her shrivelled hands against her 
bosom with the intensity of despair, while her countenance 
iost for a while its character of high daring, and assumed a 
subdued look of unutterable anguish, — ' they are all lost 
for ever, as an arrow, which parteth the air and leaveth no 
trace behind, but nevertheless sticketh deep in the breast 
that it pierceth. — ^The bitterness of death is past ; therefore 
do your pleasure, but let it be done quickly— I have nought 
to confess. There lies the last memorial of husband and 
children/ she continued, looking on the dog at her iside ; 
' poor old brute \ — ^that was the play-fellow of my 'weans, 
and tiie guard of my lonely state 1— I put' metre respect 
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upon thy Aetd tar&tBe^ dun oti kxBg bAA courts ^md pec^le 
to boot!' 

She ceased, and there was a dead silence ; for king and 
people were spelUbound hj. her reckless andaeity. Pre- 
mniif recovenag her erect tnien> and again turning her re- 
gards on the king, in which t^e utmost indlgnalion was 
expressed, die continued-^ 

' Said I that I had nought to confess? — ^How coald I for« 
get to ieH, that I hcM the same fSu^ with jour maaftjrred 
mother ?— -I am a Rapist !-^this of itself is enough to con- 
demn me-^is it no!:?*' ■ ■ 

Here she was interrupted by loiid dries from the multi- 
tude, of-**-^ Away with her !-«*bum the Papist witdi !' Bttc 
as soon as Ae noise subsided she went on. 

^ I>ear sainted queen !' she cried^ lifting het hlmd^ above 
her head, and turning her eyes to heaven, ' thou tee <Md$t 
suflfer the perseicjitton of the ^neinies df our faiths and what 
am I, that thy son should spare me, who Jacked eeun^ and 
a heart to save hb mo^ier !' 

His majesty's anger, now became |)erfei3tly ungoVeriiable. 
«— 'Let the officers of justice be called !' he cried, m a voice 
chewed with ri^e, ^ and \e^ this damned blasted witch be 
strictly confined till die undergo the sentence of the law/ 

The crowd was now seen parting in di£fer»it directions, 
to allow several men to pass through^ who were about to 
bear her off, when she kssumed a tone and look of authority, 
which, savage as they were, they mstontly obqred. While 
putting them bad£ With h^ left hand, she threw from her 
bosom with the right a small leathern bag, and addressing 
his majesty, she said-^ 

- ' This contains what I must sooU relinquish ; T will there- 
fore bestow it on you, though, in so doing, I give to your 
ne^ect that whidi I have aU but worshipped.' 

Strong curiosity now possessed the lookers-oti to see vihat 
ihe leathern bag contained. Taking from it a small pared, 
ehe unaided three separate papers, and keeping their mya^ 
teriotts contents in. the hollow of her hand, she Laid it on her 
4ireast,'and closed her eyes, while all Uie fervour of mental 
yfnyet quivered oii her lips. She next raised it, saA un- 
;pr&ifed on it tt fervent kiss, and then shaking it out to its 
iaUlei^rth, gaveto the action of the breeae a long loek a£ 
.silver hair» whidb, towards the end where, it hiid been cut 
:0*om the head, was strongly ddtted togfether with Ucfiod. 

« Behold,' she cried, 'thii hair, false Prince ! which your 
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conduct clothed with the stiows of winter ere 3f!et the autamn 
of her beauty had arrived ! and behold the sacred blood in 
which it is steeped — ^it is that of h^ who gave 70U being V 

* The Woman rave^-^she is horn wud !' cried the king-^ 
f awa wi' her! Will ye stand there hearkening till a mad 
wooaan, when I odomiatid ye to take her awa ?' 
. The kHen again approilBhed her, and she stretched out her 
right hand, from whidb. the loitg hmr streamed like a pen- 
non^ while the 8tr<Hlg tones of her voice were distinctly 
heard by all. 

' I am a dying woman, and as I hope for salvation through 
the'Son'of the Holy Virgin, tod as this is a symbol of that 
cross dn which he suffered/ she said, making the sigh upon 
her breast, « I swear that this hair which I now hold in my 
hand was cut from the head of Mary .Stuart, Queen of Scot* 
landi after that head was severed from the body by the ac^ 
cari^ axe.' 

Conviction wi» forced upon James, in spite of the preju«« 
dice which he. had conceived iigainst the unhappy woman. 

*' And how cam into your possession sic a relic ?-^f that 
be in sooth the h^r o' my parent, it maun furnish a |»rdof o^ 
what is allegit agaiiist ye, for it eoiild only hae been obtauied 
by thy dealings wl' Satan, sae strictly was the bearing away 
e' any memorial gdmrded against.— 'How tiien say ye did it 
eome into your posseiision?' 

^ Misbelieving Prinee T she resumed^ . in a voice of anger 
— * it was given me by one on whom I had some claim* I 
was the foster-o&other of Mistress Jedn Kennedy, afterwards 
the wife of the Maister of your Household) Sir Andrew MeU 
vil]e> that was drowned, as ye wed ken, in crossing- firom 
Brantislatid, and was, as ye also know, the queen's > ^thful 
attendant, even in the last bloody scene of her murder. 
This hair was part of what she procured from the burgeon 
appointed to embalm the body, under promise of. secrecy, 
and under auch promise did I receive it ; for Mistresa Kem> 
nedy ireM knew that she could not bestow on me that wlndi 
I would value as mudb, although she had given me houses 
and land, gold and jewels.' 

' Send here that braid of hair«-^ower valiiaUea reHe te 
be jiosiessed by sic as ye!' said James, at the sametime semL* 
ing the Master of Ru&ven to receive it from her, who had 
no aoeki^ reached the {Baee where she sat, than folding it 
up once more, Axe placed her hand; over it on her breast. 

' Wh0 ane you, young man,' she said, ' to whom I am or4 
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deredto surrender my last earthly treasure? — methinks I 
would fain know to whose hands I give it.' 

The Master had stretched forth his hand to receive the 
braid^ but now withdrew it^ and was about to speak^ when 
one of the men who stood by Ae chair of old Eupban, pro- 
voked by her want of respect for his majesty, and at this 
abrupt question addressed to one of a family so highly hon- 
oured by the people, seized her by the i^oulder^ and gave 
her a shake — * What, brimstane !' said he^ ' do you question 
the Master o' Ruthven^ as though he were ane o' your ain de- 
gree.'. 

'Desist, fellow !' interposed the Master, ' lay no hand on 
the, unfortunate woman. It is the king's pleasure, old mo- 
ther,' he continued, * that you deliver to me the hair whidi 
you hold in your hand/ And he again made a motion to 
receive it. 

She eyed him from head to foot — ' Na, na,' said Buphan^ 
still keeping her hand pressed upon her breast — * not to a 
descendant of the persecuting house o' Ruthven — ^the ene* 
mies of God, and of the blessed Queen Mary — ^wiil I deliver 
this last memorial of her ! — Stand back V she said^ and with 
an authoritative dignity that might have become an empress, 
and which made the Master recede a few steps in surprise. 

She cast a searching glance along the bench to the right 
and lefl of the Queen, where her majesty's ladies sat, and 
relaxing somewhat the sternness of her aspect^ she once more 
raised her voice. 

* Is there no one in that gay and courtly throng of dames/ 
she isaid, < who, for the respect they bear to the memory of 
her, so lovely and unfortunate, will do mine errand to the 
king ?'. and again the greypennon. streamed from her hand. 
. A dead silence reigned in the forms she addressed. None 
of the fair occupiers were ever before present at a scene of 
this nature, and they had bestowed upon it the most pro- 
found attention, acpompanied by 4 thrilling interest in the 
jonfbrtunate woman, whom they figured to themsdves as 
standing on the very verge of eternity, and whose passage 
to it was to be effected by a death so fearfixi, that they shud- 
^kred but- to think of it ; and this feeling' was naturally in- 
creased bv the quick transition which had been made from 
mirth and. amusement to a. scene so impressive. But al- 
though the courtly females were deeply interested in this 
novel tragedy, none of them viewed it with the distracted 
leeling of poor Agnes. Several times during \iet intenroga- 
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tion wag ate upon the poiot t>f addressing tbe kmg in her 
behalf^ bat was as often wl^eld by the f^$x of its being 
unavaiiing, wl^ she heard her braving his wrath in aroan- 
ner which she expected every instant would bring down the 
whole weight of his resentment .upon her. . But no sooner 
did the unfortunate woman appeal immediately as it were> 
to herself; than, rising from het seat» and drawing Ibrwmrd 
her long veil, she enveloped herself in it^ :and dartipg over 
the intetmediate ground, she was^ with the quickness of 
lightning/ at the side of £u^an. > 

' Give me that precious relic/ she said* ' and I w£Ll be its 
bearer to the king/ 

* Most willingly/ replied Euphan ;. ' for I sm persuaded^ 
yoiii^ maideni that she who^ in the face of an assembled 
multitude, fears not to attend the summons of a reviled and 
persecuted woman, is worthy to be intrusted with it^ more 
«8pe^ly if she be, as I suspect, the Xiady Agnea Somerdale.' 

^ I am she whom you mentiim/ said Agnes; atldaa die 
sto^d to receive the lock of hair, she Mid hluitUy, ^d in a 
whisper,' ' Where is die to whom you gave an alyhun ?* 

* Content you, lady-Hshe is safe,' was the reply*,. 

Lady Agnes instantly returned with the braid to. the king* 
As she ascended the steps on the right of the king, the Earl 
of Gowrie met her at the foot of them, and taking her hand 
to lead her to. his majesty, said, as tfiey psssed o^, 5 j^ear 
not for the unfortunate woman, I have thought on a schema 
to remove her from immediate danger/ ' 

'That is kind, indeed/ S4|id Agnes; 'f(^, StMige as it 
may appear, those nearly connected with m^ have been nn* 
der obligations to her, which I would fain repay. . May I 
venture to intercede fpr her with his majesty, do you think ^ 

* Certainly,' returned the Earl, who had no time to say 
more, for they were then before, die king. - . • 

Agnes threw back her veil, and kneeling, presented the 
braid of hair. He took it, and placing it in the palm 9^ his 
hand, which trembled violently, be regai;ded it for 8<^e 
moments with intense feeling, which af^ieared in die work* 
ings of every muscle in his face :. and Uien searching in his 
pocket, prodtfoed :that same purse which he bad received 
from the Jesuit, and, enclosing it within it, returned it to his 
pocket. It was then that he seemed first to perceive that 
the Lady Agnes was still kneeling at his.feet^ 

* Pardon,' he said, 'fair lady, this neglect; that wretched 
wife's ^ti9K»rdinar gift hath somewhat disocdered us.' 
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' Before I rise, let me entreat your majesty to have mercy 
on that poor old wretch/ said Agnes; ' she u certainly in- 
sane ; and her great zeal for the unfortunate Queen, to whom 
that hair belonged, seems in part to have been the cause of 
transporting her beyond the bounds of reverence due to 
your majesty/ 

' Rise, young lady,' said his majestyi extending his hand 
towards her; and continuing in a low voice, ^confess that 
the faith she bauds hath somewhat prepossessed the Lady 
Agnes in her favour ; but gif witchcraft is proved upon her, 
she maun suffer die penalty o' her crime. God forbid else !' 

Agnes was about to reply, when the Earl of Gowrie In- 
terpol. * If your majesty thinks proper to trust me with 
the keeping o£ this wretched woman, I will take order that 
she escapes not from the place of her confinement till your 
majesty's further pleasure is known.* 

* Be it sae, gif you, my lord, will tak this trouble ; for 
nane will suspect,' said the king with a smile of irony, '* my 
Lord o' Gowrie to favour a Papist. And to speak sooth, 
ahe has sae interwoven her discourse wi' mention o honour- 
able names, that gif she was indeed the nursing modier o* 
Sir Andrew Melville's spouse, we shanna be sorry to find 
her innocent o' the crime laid to her charge^ and shall even 
forgie her unmannered insolence to oursel, putting it down, 
asSiis young lady sayetb, to the account o* a disordered 
brain.' 

On obtaining this permission, the Earl beckoned Laurence 
toward him, whom he met at the end of the platform. 
* That woman (pointing to Euphan) is delivered over to my 
keeping,' ^aid the Earl. * Make these fellows who surround 
her chair, remove her to my house. Place her in one of the 
stone apartments ; look to it, that she be supplied with all 
necessary conveniences, and take-with you a sufficient num- 
ber of your fellows to secure her from insult Suffer no one 
to lay a finger on her^ at your own peril ; and when she is 
safely lodged, set a watch upon the door of her apartment, 
that no one gain access to her. Begone — and see that my 
orders are strictly fblfilled.' 

' They shall, my lord,' said Laurence : and gathering to- 
gether a band of his master's domestics, whom he caused to 
draw their Weapons and follow him, he approached the men 
in whose charge Euphan then was ; and ordering them, in 
the name of the Earl, to remove the woman to his lordship's 
house in the Canongate, they proceeded with her through 
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the crowds who^ satisfied with her being in the custody of 
the Earl^ and anticipating her final condemnation, suffered 
her to pass without further molestation, save what was of- 
fered in the opprobrious epithets bestowed upon her by 
the rabble. 

The players, who had been looHers-on from the time of 
the old woman's first appearance, now prepa^red to finish the 
representation. The Lion once more became a four-footed 
beast, and Moonshine resumed his lantern. But their ma- 
jesties signified their pleasure of withdrawing from the field, 
and immediately all was in motion. The gallant throng of 
nobles and ladies, with nodding plumes and floating veils, 
surrounded their majesties, and moved forward, till they dis- 
appeared within the gates of the palfii^e, ftoiki whenoe they 
had issued. 
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Considering that the English stage has of late years been 
indebted to France for not a few of its most successful novel" 
tiei^ it is somewhat aurpriaing that none of those pieces com- 
ppaed with a Tiew to illustrate the truth of proverbial my- 
ings, have ever been brought forward in our theatres. That, 
however, which might little please a mixed audience in a 
dramatic form, has furnished the groundwork of cerUin 
performances in another department of fiction ; and the 
all^^ popularity of Sayings and Doings seems to prove 
that the exemplification of a wise saw may become a source i 
of amusement to the ' reading public' After devouring 
with praiseworthy complacency the numberless tales illus- 
trative of the customs of ancient times or of the rudeness 
still prevalent on this side the Tweed, the thinking portion 
of the community just mentioned would have welcomed an 
author who deals — not with ancient Egypt or andent 
Rome, neither with chivalrous knights nor lawless mountai* 
neers, but — ^with the manners of the times in which we live, 
and actors graced with all the polish of fashionable life, had 
he possessed that share of judgment and depth of thought 
requisite for rendering his work instructive as well as pleas- 
ing. But we pause not to estimate the extent of our 



* After distingnlihing hhufelf from 1806 to 1811, by wvenl 
fiurocty dramatic sketches, &c., Tbeodorb Edwaed Hook was, in 18I& 
appointed to the lacratiye oiBces of Accomptant- General and Tresniff 
of the Island of Mauritius, For certain doings in his official capsdtyf 
Mr H. is at present confined within the rules of King's Bench priaoo; 
and as Editor of the JcAn BvU newspaper has acquired a notoriety m^ 
dom the reward of honourable literaiy exertion. 
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author's popularity in the quarter alluded to ; neither do we 
venture to expatiate on the staleness of what is intended 
for wit, on the inconsistency of his characters, on the cant of 
his sentiments, on the feebleness of his style, &c. Proceed 
we rather to observe that, however interesting the represen- 
tation of the habits, modes of thinking, and tones of senti- 
ment peculiar to the higher classes, may be to those who gaze 
at respectful distance, the humble reader will seldom, from 
the pictures given in these pages, be led to deplore the com- 
parative obscurity of his lot* Their author may have had 
very different intentions, but the general impression derived 
from these performances renders it unnecessary for him to il- 
lustrate the ancient saying omne ignotum est pro magnifico. 
JFor, those whom we might be apt to regard as placed above 
the petty cares and vexations of less exalted life, are^ 
with trifling exceptions, here exhibited, by him who igieak^ 
as one of the initiated, in no very enviable light*, ; The 
iieartlessness and calculating selfishness with which ')3>ost 
of his characters perform their parts in the drama of lift 
are sufficient to make the reader ashamed of ever having 
contemplated with longing eyes a sphere, which would seen^ 
to be occupied by beings as undeserving of oOr respect as 
they are incapable of turning to proper use the means put 
into their hands for promoting the happiness of those around 
them. But, believing that such a representation is far 
from being true to nature, we are under the necessity of 
concluding, that the author either looks on society through 
a strangely distorting medium or is wofully deficient in that 
species of knowledge on Avhich he is so . much . disposed to 
plume himself. It were unfair, however, to conceal that a 
different judgment has been passed by others on these 
volumes. Some do not hesitate to say that, while the liveli- 
ness with which they portray existing manners deservedly 
entitles thexxi to present favour, their faithfulness of de- 
Hneatiori must render them perisianehtly valuable : — on the 
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accuracy of which opinion our reader may in some de- 
gree be qualified- to decide after perusing the following spe- 
cimen. 

DANVERS. 

Danvers was in an exceedingly good humour/ and having 
himself been mightily pleased with the compliments whi(£ 
had been paid to his talents after dinner at his grace's^ 
felt a sort of complacent disposition to dispense compli- 
ments in his tuin^ for^ if his wife had been flattered at 
the marchioness's by the civilities and attentions of one 
half of th0 cabinet^ the other half had been sedulously em'* 
ployed in winning the affections of her happy husband at 
the duke's. It was amusing to me, speculating as I do on 
the manners and ways of this world> to mark th^ various 
little by-paths which these noble and learned men took to 
assail the^ vanity and procure the esteem of this once ne- 

fleeted genius. Danvers, when simply Thomas Burton, 
Isq. Member of the Honourable Society of the Inner Tem- 
ple, had written, of course ' merely for his amusement, and 
published at the earnest desire of his partial friends, ex- 
tremely against his own inclination,' — a collection of ^ Poeti- 
cal Trifles,' — < a Sonnet to half a Rose-leaf,' * Lines to Maria's 
Canary-bird,' * Albert and Adeline,' * Elegy on the Loss of 
a Dear Cousin,' < Ode on Shooter's Hill,' * The Parson and 
the Lawyer,' a Comic Tale, sundry Epigram^, a Song adapted 
to a Babylonish melody, and introduced by Miss Stephens 
into Guy Mannering, ^ The Death-bed of Peter the Great,* 
' Lines to Liberty,' and an * Ode to the Spring';' which were 
printed at his own proper charge, on wove paper, displaying 
in tM title-page a wood-cut vignette of a shepherd boy 
playing a pipe under a tree, with the hinder parts of two 
fat sheep in a corner, by way of background ; over whose 
heads, or at least over the place where, by its relative posi- 
tion to their tails, their heads ought to have been^ stood a 
little pert parish-church spire, like an extinguisher In the 
distance, and for motto. 



— ' Tenet insanablle muUos 

Scribendi cacoethes. 

Juv. 

Of these ' poetical trifies^' as may easily be imagioed, no- 
body heard at the time, except indeed an obscure reviewer, 
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who, anxious at once to make a fame for himself, and break 
a butterfly on the wheel, ripped them up in his unread 
* periodical,' and the whole sale of the work amoiHited: to 
perhaps fifty. Danvers was particularly scare about, tb^ ne- 
glect of his poetical genius — ^t|ie nipping in the bud which 
he .had experienced — and always felt that he wa3 capabki df 
great things in the literary world ; this (whieither he had be« 
trayed himself^ or whether some of his friends had betrayed 
him^ I know not) one of the ^ very great', men certainly 
knew, and the masterly manner in whidti his Lordship^ after 
9n elaborate discussion on the beauties of SqotTj Byron^ 
and Camfbeli,, dropped down gently and unsuspectedly 
upon the * Poetical Trifles* of Mr Thomas Burtoti, fiic ex- 
celled any thing I ever beheld in the art of making the 
amiable. Nothings in short, could exceed the j»kill o£ the 
angler^ except the avidity of the victim, — ^his Lordship had 
committed to memory two or three lines of one of the ef- 
fusions, and when he repeated tilem with a kind of sing- 
song twang, expressive of a rapturous approbation, the vic- 
tory was complete^ and, long before the party broke up^ 
Danvers had consented to oppose the Whig candidate in 
bis own county* at the then rapidly approaching diection* . 



Danvers was proposed, and as was expected, an Oppo- 
sition Candidate started in the person of Sir Oliver Firee* 
man, whose barouche was left far behind himself, and ^ho 
was literally carried into the Town*Hall upon the shoul- 
ders of the People. 

Sir Oliver was a patriot; and aflw Mr Danvei^s hid been 
nominated and seconded amidst the most violent hootingi 
and hissingSi the ^t^orthy Baronet';^ name was received teith 
cheers, only equalled by those which had followed Danvers's 
health the night before, under his own roof. Sir Oliver 
Freeman was, as I have just said, a patriot— ^an emancipator 
of Roman Catholics, and a SUave-Trade Abolitionist. He 
had disinherited hi$ eldest son for marrying a Papist, and se- 
parated from his wife on account of the over-bearing violence 
of his temper. He deprecated tiie return to Cash-pay- 
ments, and, while the gold was scarce, refused ta re* 
ceive any thing but guineas in payment of his rents. He 
advocated the cause of the Christian Ghreekst-and subscribed 
to Hones; he w^pt at agricultural distress, and never lowered 
bis ireuts. Het cried ibr the repeal of the Six ActSj and 

Hh2 ^ . 
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prosecuted poachers with the utmost rigour of the law ; he 
was a saint, and had carried an address to Brandenburgh. 
He heard family prayers twice every day, and had a 
daughter by the wife of a noble Earl, his neighbour ; which 
daughter the said noble Earl recognized and acknowledged, 
though by no means doubtful of her origin. He moreover 
spent much of his time in endeavouring to improve the con-< 
dition of poor prisoners, and introduced the Tread-mill into 
the County Jail ; he subscribed for the Irish rebels, and 
convicted poor women at Quarter Sessions of the horrible 
crime of mendicity ; was president of a Branch Bible Socie- 
ty, and reduced his wife's housemaids; was a staunch 
advocate for Parliamentary Reform, and sat ten years for a 
rotten borough ; made speeches against tithes, being one of 
the greatest lay-impropriators in the kingdom ;' talked of 
the glorious sovereignty of the people, and never missed a 
levee or a drawing-room in his life. 

Thus qualified, Sir Oliver Freeman stood forward a 
son of freedom, who, on this special occasion, had declared he 
would spend Jfifiy thousand pounds to maintain the independ-^ 
ance of his native couniy. To what specific purpose so large 
a sum was to be applied, it does not become me, having a 
due fear of Speaker's warrants before my eyes, to suggest 
Dan vers at all events had five and twenty thousand already 
in the field, and the war commenced with the greatest 
activity. 

At the dose of the first day's poll, the numbers stood t 

Burton Banyers, Esq 238 

Sir Oliver Freeman J 96 

Mr Danvers attempted to return his thanks, but the par- 
tizans of Sir Oliver would hear nothing he had to say; 
hootings and hissings assailed him when he showed himself^ 
and having worked himself semaphorically for half an hour, 
our hero gave up all hope of making himself understood, 
and gave place to Sir Oliver, who repeated those often- 
uttered phrases and points, which every real man of the 
people has by rote. And thus, with little variation, did 
the contest continue through the whole period allowed by 
statute. At the end of the twelfth day all Danvers*s ready 
money was gone ; how, his agents, I suppose, cared little; 
still there were upwards of a diousand freeholders unpolled. 
Six hundred were resident in London and distant parts. 
Chaises, carriages, horses, waggons, every thing moveable. 
Was put in requisition**^the struggle was made-^posterft 
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killed with fatigue^ their drivers <Jaiiiaged> and their vehicles 
broken, and at the dose of the poll on the fifteenth day the 
numbers stood: 

Sir Ollyer Freeman 2S46 

Burton DanTers, £aq. .... $109 

Minority for Freeman .... 837 

This rare occurrence of a man of the people succeeding in 
an attempt upon a county, was the day after Danvers'a 
defeat satisfactorily accounted for by one of his agents^ yfho 
then informed our hero that it never was imagined by those 
who had solicited him to standi that he could possibly suc- 
ceed; and that the opposition to Sir Oliver had gnly been 
carried on to try his purse and his temper. Danvers was 
rather vexed at the want of candour which he thought he 
perceived about his aristocratic friends in London, and was 
more mortified at the failure of his attempt, than at the loss 
of upwards of thirty-three thousand pounds which had been 
expended in it With respect to his wish to sit in Parlia- 
ment, it was very soon gratified by the ofifer of an introduc- 
tion to a select party of nine gentlemen, who were in the 
habit of returning two members, one of whom was just 
dead, and of which nine, six were extremely well inclined 
towards Burton. He accepted the proposal, and was ac- 
cordingly announced in the course of the ensuing week from 
the Crown office, as returned to serve in the United Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Seufold. 

Once in parliament, Danvers began to dream of honours 
and distinctions ; he was conscious of his powers, he began 
to feel his importance, and if he could but have a son, his 
aim would be the peerage — ^to ennoble the blood of the 
Burtons in his person, to grace his Mary's brows with the 

f olden circlet and Baronial pearls — it was quite charming, 
or more than ' three weeks he was puzzling himself what^ 
title he should choose if the Minister felt inclined to offer 
him a choice. The session opened, and Danvers was a 
regular attendant at the house, night after night, constantly 
sitting up till dawn of day to vote ; while poor Mary, wor- 
ried and vexed at the complete destruction of all her little 
comforts, began to feel 83rmptoms of indisposition, to which 
she had hitherto been a stranger. She grew thin and low- 
spirited — so did Danvers ; he was worrying himself all day 
about her, and all night about politics; she was worrying 
herself all night about him, and all day about her children. 

lib 3 
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Danvers, having screwed his coarage to the sticking-place, 
tit length made a speech in Parliament ; it was short but 
pithy, and great credit was due to him for the matter and 
the manner of its delivery. . He anticipated seeing the next 
morning in the reports of debates his name and harangue, 
interspersed with ^ Hear, Hear,' and ' Cheers from the 
Treasury Benches,' 'Laughter,* S^c. and came down more 
6ager for fame than breakfast Three morning papers 
were on the table ; he first took up the Times, and having 
just cast his eye over three columns of a speech by 
Brougham, and an equally long reply by a much wiser man, 
his attention was arrested by these words, — * An honourable 
member, whose name we could not catch, made a few ob- 
servations, which were totally inaudible in the gallery/ — 
In a transport of rage he threw down the Times, exclaiming- 
against its political spite in thus slurring over an able 
speech, because it came from the right side of the House, 
and snatching up the Chronicle, gratified himself by per- 
using these lines : — * Mr Tanvers coincided in opinion with 
the last speaker/ • Worse, and worse,' exclaimed our 
unfortunate member: 'they shall be had up — I'll move 
them to Newgate! Monsters ! my name not even properly 
spelt — ^it is unbearable!' With the view of soothing his 
feelings widi some of the honey of Toryism, he unfolded 
the Morning Post in perfect security of getting all the xvdoc 
he deserved, from a judicious reporter of proper principles r 
that journal contained the foUowing words. < Mr. Danver? 
Burton said a few words, the import of which we were quite 
unable to understand, on account of the noise and confu- 
sion in the House at the time/— He was mortified beyond 
expression. So it is, that a man who has sufficient firmness 
to endure misfortune, and philosophy to bear with real 
calamities, sufiers himself to be agitated by the slightest 
attack on his amour propre. 
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MISS EDGEWORTH, 

In looking over an old Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
ive have lighted upon some remarks on Miss Edgeworth, 
so much in' unison with our own opinions^ that we at once 
serve ouf purpose and gratify our indolence by extracting 
them* * 

*' Miss Edgeworth belongs to a class of writers who are less 
liable to failures than most of those who adventure in the 
public pursuit of excellence or distinction. Her works are 
not happy effusions of fancy^ or casual inspirations of genius^ 
There is nothing capricious or accidental about them ; but 
they are the mature and seasonable fruits of those faculties 
that work the surest and continue the longest in vigour^—' 
of powerful sense and nice moral perception^ joined to a 
rare and invaluable talent for the observation and display 
of human character, — tempered, in its wholesome exercise, 
with far more indulgence to its less glittering qualities than 
usually falls to the lot of those who are gifted with so quick 
a sense of its weakness and folly. Fortunately for mankind, 
these are the least precarious as well as the most important of 
all the faculties which belong to our frail nature ; and are 
not only for the most part at the command of their possessor, 
but can seldom be called into action without diffusing their 
ben^cial influence to others* But though Miss Edgeworth 
can never absolutely fail in her endeavours to excel, becaus^ 
she can never be either silly or absurd, it does not follow 
that she should always be equally successful, or that all 
her productions should be interesting and amusing alike. 
"Sometimes the subjects afford but little scope either for 
interest or amusement ;«— and sometimes the moral lessons she 
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wishes to inculcate, are of a sort which do not admit oi 
those embellishments which are most suited to her genius. 
The key, indeed, to all that is peculiar in her writings, whe- 
ther in the way of excellence or defect, — rthat which dis- 
tinguishes her from other writers of kindred powers of 
judgment and invention, is, that the duties of a Moral 
Teacher are always uppermost in her thoughts. It is im- 
possible, we think, to read ten pages in any of her writings, 
without feeling, not only that the whole, but that every part 
of them was intended to do good ;«-^nd that she has never for 
an instant allowed herself to forget, that the great end and 
aim of her writing was— not to display her own talents, or 
to coort popularity by brilliant effect — ^but to make her 
readers substantially better and happier ;^not only to cor- 
rect &tal errors of opinion — ^to soften dispositions and remove 
prejudices unfriendly to happiness-^but to display wisdom 
and goodness at once in their most engaging and fiuEniliar 
Aspects — to raise to their proper rank and importance those 
htunbler virtues on which the felicity of ordinary life so es- 
sentially depends — and to show how easy and agreeable the 
loftiest principles and the highest intellectual attainments 
may be in practicei by representing them, as they are in 
truth most commonly to be found, united with the gayest 
temper, and the most simple and amiable manners. No 
nobler or more worthy end certainly could be proposed to 
jBiny human en4eavour8; and those who arc best acquainted 
with Miss Edgeworth's writings, will probsibly think most 
highly of her success in the pursuit of it ; And yet it is to 
the unrelaxed intensity of diis pursuit that we think almost 
all her faults are to be referred. It is this which has given 
Xo her compositions something of too didactic a manner, — 
and brought the moral of her stories too obtrojiively forward, 
1-^and led her into repetitions that are somewhat wearisome, 
and, discussions too elementary, and exa|^erations too im- 
probable,*-that has lowered the tone, in short> of her infin- 
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itely varied and original fictions to some affinity with that of 
ingenious apologues invented for the instruction of youth, 
and given at times an air of childishness and poorness to the 
result of the finest observations, and the profoundest views 
of human nature. It is wonderful, indeed, to see such works 
produced, under the disadvantages and restraints of so se* 
vere a method. But it is impossible to doubt that much of 
the freedom, the grace, and the boldness of her inventioni 
has been sacrificed to the pithy illustration of some moral 
aphorism, or the importunate enforcement of some salutary 
truth. Nor has the effect been merely to lessen the fame of 
the author, and the delight of her intelligent readers ; — we 
suspect it has, in many cases, been also to defeat, in a con« 
siderable degree, the very end to which so much has been 
thus resolutely sacrificed. Persons of full age revolt from 
instruction presented in too direct and officious a form, — and 
take it amiss to have a plain lesson, however much needed^ 
driven into them in so persevering and unrelenting a manner ; 
and the very exaggeroticms and repetitions which are intended 
to give force and effect to the warning, are apt to make it less 
impressive, by making it less probable. As they now standi 
the greater part of her Tales may be regarded as a series or 
climax of instances, in which some moral or intellectual de^ 
feet produces disastrous consequences — a continued suocesw 
sion of catastrophes, arising out of the same causes, and ter^ 
minating in the same general results. In each of these stories/ 
we have little more than an enlargement of a character con^ 
ceived like one of La Bruyere's, — and illustrated by a similar 
train of extreme cases and striking exemplifications; — a 
method perfectly unexceptionable, when the object is merely 
to give a strong and distinct impression of the character it« 
self, but liable to great objection when applied to a series of 
adventures that are meant to be probable, and to produce 
their moral effect by the suggestion of truth and reality^ 
Some of the T^les, indeed, involve this defect^ if it be one/ 
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in their very structure and conception — and announce it 
plainly enough in the tides which they bear. The best of 
these is that entitled ' To-morrow ;'«i^e wont * Murad the 
Unlucky/ But in all which aim at a more extended ddlin- 
eation of life and manners^ this limitation of the interest is 
both utonatural and unwise. No long series <^ interesting^ 
occunrences ever turned^ in reality, upon one vice or foUy^ 
or presented us with one flaw of character as the spring and 
origin of all Uie disasters that ensue. Nor are the motal 
lessons, of whidi such occurrences may be made the vehicle^ 
at all more likely to be eflectual, from this exclusive iiClen<« 
lion to one only of the morbid propensities, of which we 
msy be thus agreeably admonished. The systematic tesd^er 
of ethics may find it convenient to take the vices and virtues 
SQcoessively and apart, and to treat of eadi in its order— -» 
just aa the systematic teacher of grammar takes the prepdsi-- 
tions and conjunctions.' But as, when the acholar is advanced 
btb^praciice, all the parts of spee^ are jiimbl^ again id* 
gether, iss in ordinary discourse ; so, when the Offaject is to 
givie practical impressions, with a vieir.toi real life, it would 
seem expedient to exhibit all the min^^ed printi|iles of ac« 
tion diet are found actually to govern huittan conduct or to 
aftct human felicity :-^and the most useful tale for im-* 
provement, as well as the most agreeable for unimproveable 
readers, must be diat which presents us with the greatest 
innety of characters, and places before us the cozisequences 
of the greatest number of peculiar propensities. Upon Miss 
C/s present system, there are several o£ her stories which can 
be of use, we should think, but to a very small number of 
patients ; and we really cannot help thinking that it was as 
little worth her while to provide a corrective for gentlem^i 
^who have an antipathy to Jews, or ladies vdio have prcgu* 
dices against French govarnelses, as it would be for an enii« 
nent physician to compound an infallible plaster for scratdies 
9n the first joint of the little fingeif exclusively. Her exoes- 
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81 ve caxd for the moral utility of her works has also injured 
them in another way. The substantial happiness of life^ no 
doubt, depends more upon jastiee and prudence^ than upon 
genius and generoeity — ^upon ordinary and attainable quali-r 
ties^ in short, than on loftj and heroic ones. Bat the interest 
we take in these; as observers, is just in an opposite propof* 
tion; and Miss fidgeworth has been sofejMrful of misleading 
her readers into atiy tinprofitable or dangerous admiration^ 
that she has almost entirely excluded the agency of the 
higher passions,, and applied all the resources of her genius 
to recommend the humbler practices of fair dealing and isin* 
cerity*— industry, good temper, firmness of diaracter,. anidi 
friendly offices. She has accordingly recommiended them 
most powerfully; and this age and the next are largely m^ 
debted to her exertions, and will long profit by their effects ,* 
*— but her writings would, beyond all questrpn, have been 
moie attractive, if Ae had dealt occasionally in deeper and 
more tumultuous emotions, and exhibited her characters in 
«itaations more full of distress and agitation, And under the 
influence of feelings more vehement and^>verwhdming than 
she hfta generally thought it safe to meddle with. Except 
in the ease of her Irish riutics, she has hardly evet ascribed 
any burst of natural passion, or any impulse of reckless 
geneiroffty to her characters. The rest of ber fkvouritesar^ 
all well-bdiaved, considerate, good*nafured people, who are 
never in any very terHUe danger, either from within or 
Irom without, and fbnn whom Uttle^ more is required than 
might l>e expected fh>m any odier well disposed and well 
edueated persona in the like circumstances. The greater 
intefett and attracticm of stronger p^on cannot^ of cottrset 
be dttpoted ; but? we ari^ a little sceptical here also, as to thid 
supposed' danger or irnHility of sivch exhibitions. It is it 
greKttbing, Certainly, to midce a man witfe for himself; but 
it is still greater, and not less important, to make him un« 
derstand^ diat there are feelings stronger than selfidi fedingsi 
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and joys of moi'e value than selfish enjoyments; ' One half 
of mankind is condemned to perpetual debasement, by never 
having been made to comprehend ^e delight of genero^ty, 
or the elevation of a devoted affection ; and, to give them 
this sense, we must, in general, set before them some strong 
and even exaggerated representation of the reality« The oo 
casions for such emotions are but of rare occurrence indeed» 
in ordinary life ; and the habits of mind that would rendei^ 
them common, would no doubt be pernicious if they were 
to become predominant. But there is no great danger of 
this practical result. Pupils in this, as in every other school, 
always lag behind their teachers, and fall far short of their 
patterns. A dancing-master turns out his toes more than 
enough, and holds himself ridiculously erect, that his dis- 
ciples may do both moderately ; — and examples of extniva* 
gant generosity or imprudent affection^ are likely to be imi- 
tated with the; same abatements. It may often be necessary, 
by a strong impulse, to rouse the kinder and nobler feelings 
of our nature ; but it can scarcely ever be requisite to sug- 
gest those selfish considerations by which they may be kept 
within bounds. In spite of our metaphysical moralists, we 
are firmly persuaded that our hearts are practically softened 
by being made to sympathize even with imaginary sorrow; 
and cannot help thinking, that, the first tears which a pa- 
thetic and powerful writer draws from a rude nature, are 
pledges of its permanent refinement The occasional ap« 
pedrafice of lofty and energetic characters on the scenes of 
real life^. is allowed to. raise the general standard of senti- 
ment in the age and nation to.whick they belong, even 
thoiigb they should trespass in many points upon the ordi- 
nary rules of prudence and morality, and present an assem- 
blage of qualities which it would be by no means convenient 
to. meet in our common acquaintance. , Now, the heroes of 
fiction stand nearly in the same predicament, and perform 
|iearly the same functions for their reader ; and we are in^ 
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clined to think, that the mischief they may do by the se- 
ducing example of their extravagance, is more than compen- 
sated by the force with which they rouse our sluggish 
sensibility, and the feelings they so strongly impress^ of a 
nobler use and a higher relish of life than can be found in 
its vulgar prosperity. In Miss Edgeworth, however, we 
meet with little that can be called heroic — and nothing that 
is romantic or poetical. She is so much afraid of seducing 
her pupils from the practical duties of social life, that she 
will not even borrow a grace from the loveliness of nature ; 
and has neither expressed herself, nor exemplified in any of 
her characters, that sympathy with rural beauty, that sense 
of the expression of the great or majestic features of the 
universe, of which the author of Waverley and the Anti- 
quary has made so admirable a use, and turned to such 
account even for the moral effect of his story. There is more 
of this feeling in one speech of Edie Ochiltree, than in all 
the works of the author now before us. 

*' Since we have begun to notice her faults, we may as 
well make an end of them. Those of which we have now 
spoken, we ascribe to her system,— *her rigid rejection of 
every thing that does not teach a safe and practical moral 
lesson/ There are others which we should be disposed to 
refer to her sex. With all her sound sense and intelligence, 
it 18 plain that she is not at all at home in the representation 
(0f public transactions, or the actual business of men. She 
is not only incapable of dealing with battles and negotiations, 
like the great author to whoni we have just idluded ; but 
has evidently no more than a derivative and conjectural 
knowledge of the way in which political intrigues, and pri- 
vate and public business are actually managed. She under-* 
standu well enough how politicians speak in the drawing- 
room, and in what way their habits of business affect theur 
manners in society y but her conceptions of the tone and 
temper of their actual conduct are plainly derived front 
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conjecture alone, and often bear no very near resemblance 
to the reality. She has an unlucky fondness^ too, for showing 
her acquaintance with the profesiNon of the law, and repeat- 
edly goes out of her way to describe as feata of great legal 
dexterity and acuteness, things quite puerile or impossible. 
The influence of sex, tob, has narrowed the field of her in- 
vention, in other particulars, — ^where this limitation is less 
perhaps to be regretted ; — female delicacy has prevented her 
from completing in all their parts those pictures of personal 
profligacy and its consequences, which the nature of her 
moral design lead her so often to portray ; and female gen« 
tleness has disabled her from representing, and perhaps from 
conceiving, the extent of brutal ferocity of which man's na- 
ture is capable, and from which, as well as from other vices, 
it requires not unfrequently to be warned. It is perhaps 
invidious to mention other faults, — especially as we have 
nothing else to ascribe them to bjat the ordinary imperfec- 
tions of human nature. But we must venture to tell Miss 
£., that most of her amiable young ladies are a little too wise 
and peremptory — and are apt, in their repartees, to be ra« 
ther pert than dignified. Indeed, we cannot say we exceed- 
ingly relish her smart sayings in general,— which are stNne-* 
times neither very new nor very elegant. There are also 
some glaring improbabilities hazarded now and then, to 
bring about her catastrophes^-a &ult that is rendered par- 
ticularly striking by the sober, familiar, and authentic air of 
most of her narratives. Where the general strain of the fable 
ia romantic and extravagant, a little excess in the marvdlous 
does not startle or offend ; but we feel it at onee as- a ci^ital 
defect, where the gtcBt charm of the work consbta m the 
truth ^nd i^ccuaracy of its representatioiw, and in that chaate 
and judkioua invention whjch enablies us to go along vith 
the story without any violent stippoaitionlB^ oiT uny great 
effiut of forgetfuhiesa «a ta the oealitiea of the world we 
Vvein. 
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'< Having said so much of the faults of this distinguished 
writer, it is scaircely necessary perhaps to add, that they are 
almost entirely effaced by her excellences : — ^nor, after what 
yve have so often stated with regard to her, can it be requi- 
site to say in what we think these excellences to consist Her 
admirable sense — ^her kindness of heart — her marvellous 
powers of invention, that make it difficult to discover a single 
plagiarism, even from herself, in the forty volumes of her 
works — ^the inimitable humour, truth, and beauty of her 
traits of national character, displaying not only a thorough 
knowledge, but an affectionate love of Ireland, and a con- 
cern for her happiness, which cannot be for ever unfruitful 
—4i^ ' intimate acquaintance and generous sympathy with 
the feelings and habits of the lower and middling classes of 
the people — her clear, indulgent, and rational views of the 
diversity of human character and its causes — and the ra- 
pidity, accuracy, and brevity of her sketches of all its varia- 
tions ; these are among the most prominent of her merits, 
and would be alone sufficient to place her among, the most 
meritorious writers of the age she was destined to improve." 

THE DUN. 

Colonel Pembroke had not, at the time his biogra|4ier first 
became acquainted with him, < grown familiar with falsehood ;' 
his conscience was not entirely callous to reproach, nor was 
his heart insensible to compassion, but he was in a fair w^y 
to get rid of all troublesome feelings and principles. He wac 
connected with a set of selfish young men of fashion, whose 
opinions stood him instead of law, equity, and morality ; to 
them he appealed in all doubtful cases, and his self-compla- 
cency being daily and hourly dependent upon their decisions, 
he had seldom either leisure or inclination to consult his own 
judgment. His amusements and his expenses were conse- 
quently regulated by the example of his companions, not by 
his own choice. To follow them in every absurd variety of 
the mode, either in. dress or equipage, was his first ambition ; 
and all their factitious wants appeared to him objects of the 
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first necessity. No matter how good the boots, the hat, the 
coat, the furniture^ or the equipage might be, if they had 
outlived the fashion of the day, or even of the hour ; they 
were absolutely worthless in his eyes. Nobody could be seen 
in such things — then of what use could they be to any body f 
Colonel Pembroke's finances were not exactly equal to die 
support of such liberal principles, but this was a misfortune, 
which he had in common with several of his companions. It 
was no check to their spirit — they could live upon credit — 
credit, ^that talisman, which realizes everything it imagines, 
and which can imagine every thing.' Without staying to 
reflect upon the immediate or remote consequences of this 
system, Pembroke in his first attempts found it easy to re- 
duce it to practice : but as he proceeded, he experienced 
some difficulties. Tradesmen's bills accumulated, and appli- 
cations for payment became every day more frequent and 
pressing. He defended himself with much address and in- 
genuity, and practice perfected him in all the Fabian arts of 
delay. * No faith wilh duns/ became, as he frankly declared, 
& maxim of his morality. He could now, with the most 
plausible face, protest to. vl poor devil, ufKin the honour of a 
gentleman, that he should be paid to-morrow ; when nothing 
was further from his intentions or his power, than to keep 
his word. And when to-morrofv came, he could with the 
most easy assurance damn the rascal for putting a gentleman 
in mind of his promises. But there were persons more diffi* 
cult to manage than poor devils. Colonel Pembroke's tailor, 
who had begun by being the most accommodating fellow in 
the world, and who had in three years run him up a bill of 
thirteen hundred pounds, at length began to fail in complai- 
sance, and had the impertinence to talk of his large j&mily, 
and his urgent calls for money, &c. And next the-coloners 
shoe and boot maker, a man from whom he had been in the 
habit of taking two hundred pounds worth of shoes and 
boots every year, for himself and his servants, now pretended 
to be in distress for ready money, and refused to furnish 
more goods upon credit. ' Ungrateful dog !' Pembroke 
called him ; and he actually believed his creditors to be un- 
grateful and insolent, when they asked for their money ; for 
men frequently learn to believe what they are in the daily 
habit of asserting, especially if their assertions be not contra- 
dicted by their audience. He knew that his tradesmen over- 
charged him. in every article he bought, and therefore he 
thought it but just to delay payment whibt it suited his con- 
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venience. « Confound them, they can very well afford to 
Mrait/ As to their pleas of urgent demands for ready money 
— large families, &c., he considered these merely as words 
of course, tradesmen's cant, which should make no more im- 
pression upon a gentleman> than the whining of a beggar. 

One day when Pembroke was just going out to ride with 
some of his gay companions, he was stopped at his own door 
by a pale, thin, miserable-looking boy, of eight or nine years 
old, who presented him with a paper, which he took for 
granted was a petition ; he threw the child half-a-crown. — . 
' There, take that/ said he, * and stand out of the way of my 
horse's heels, I advise you, my little fellow.' The boy, how- 
ever, pressed closer ; and without picking up the half-crown, 
held the paper to Colonel Pembroke, who had now vaulted 
into his saddle. ' O no ! no ! That's too much, my lad — I 
never read petitions — I'd sooner give half-a-crown at any 
time than read a petition.' < But, Sir, this is not a petition 
—indeed. Sir, I am not a beggar.' ' Wliat is it then ? 
— Heyday ! a bill ! — Then vou're worse than a beggar — a 
dun ! — a dun ! in the public streets, at your time of life ! 
You little rascal, why, what will you come to before you are 
your father's age ?' — The boy sighed — ' If,' pursued the 
colonel, • I were to serve you right, I should give you a good 
horse whipping — T^o you see this whip T ' I do, sir,' said 

the boy, « but ' 'But what? you insolent litUe dun !— . 

But what T < My ftther is dying,' said the child, bursting 
into tears, ' and we have no money ^to buy him bread, or any 
thing.' Struck by thfese words, Pembroke snatched the paper 
from the boy, and looking hastily at the total and title of the 
bill, read — * Twelve pounds, fourteen — John White, Weaver.' 
— *I know of no such person! — I have no dealings with 
weavers, child/ said the colonel, laughing — 'My name is 
Pembroke — Colonel Pembroke.' 'Colonel Pembroke—- yes. 
Sir, the very person Mr Close, the tailor, sent me to !' 
'Close the tailor! damn the rascal, was it he sent you to 
dun me ? — ^for this trick he shall not see a farthing of my 
money this twelvemonth. You may tell him so, you little 
whining hypocrite ! — And hark you ! the next time you 
come to me, take care to come with a better story — ^let your 
father aild mother and six brothers and sisters be all lying 
ill of the fevei* — do you understand ?' He tore tlie bill into 
bits as he spoke, and showered it over the boy's head i 
Pembroke's companions laughed at this operation, and he 
facetiously called it ' powdering a dun/ They rode off to 
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the Park in high spirits^ and the poor boy picked up the 
half-crown, and returned home. His home was in a lane in 
Moorfields, about three miles distant from this gay part of the 
town. As the child had not eaten any thing that morning, 
he was feeble, and grew faint, as he was crossing Covent 
Garden. He sat down upon the comer of a stage of 
flowers* 'What are you doing there?' cried a surly man, 
pulling him up by the arm ; ' What business have you loung* 
ing and loitering here, breaking my best balsam ?' I did 
not mean to do any harm — I am not loitering, indeed. Sir — 
— I'm only weak,' said the boy, ' and hungry.' * Oranges ! 
oranges ! fine China oranges !' cried a woman, rolling her 
barrow full of fine fruit towards him. ' If you've a two 
pence in the world, you can't do better than take one of 
these fine ripe China oranges.' ' I have not two pence of my 
own in the world,' said the boy. * What's that I see through 
the hole in your waistcoat pocket,' said the woman ; * is not 
that silver ?' ' Yes, half-a-crown, which I am carrying 
home to my father, who is ill, and wants it more than I doJ 
' Pooh ! take an orange out of it — it's only two pence — and 
it will do you good — I'm sure you look as if you wanted it 
badly enough.' ' That may be — but father wants it worse — 
no, I won't change ray half-crown,' said the boy, turning 
aWay from the tempting oranges. The gruff gardener 
caught him by the hand. ' Here, I've moved the balsam 
a bit, and it is not broke, I see ; sit ye dbwn, child, and rest 
yourself and eat this,' said he, putting into his hand half a 
ripe orange, which he had just cut. ' Thank you ! — ^God 
bless you, sir 1 — How good it is — ^but,' said the child, stop- 
ping after he had tasted the sweet juice, ' I am sorry I have 
sucked so much, I might have carried it home to father, who 
is ill, and what a treat it would be to him ! — I'll keep the 
rest.' 'No — that you sha'n't,' said the orange woman. 
' But ril tell you what you shall do — ^take this home to your 
father, which is a better one by half — I'm sure it will do him 
good — I never knew a ripe China orange do harm to man, 
woman, or child.' The boy thanked the good woman, and 
the gardener, as only those can thank, who have felt what it 
is to be in absolute want. When he was rested, and able to 
walk, he pursued his way home. His mother was watching 
for; him at the street door. 'Well, John, riy dear, what 
news ? Has he paid us ?' The boy* shook his head. < Then 
we must bear it as well as we can,' said his mother, wiping 
the cold dew from her forehead. ' But Jopk, mother, I hove 
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this half-crown, which the gentleman, thinking me a beggar, 
threw to me.' ^Run wiUi it, love, to the baker's — No, 
stay, you're tired — I'll go myself, and do you step up to 
your father, and tell him the bread is coming in a minute.' 
< Don't run, for you're not able, mother; don't hurry so,' 
said the boy, calling after her, and holding up his orange ; 
' See, I have this for father whilst you are away.' Hler 
clambered up three flights of dark, narrow, broken stairs, to 
the room in which his father lay. The door hung by a sin- 
gle hinge, and the child had scarcely strength enough to 
raise it out of the hollow in the decayed floor into which it 
had sunk. He pushed it open with as little noise as possible, 
just far enough to creep in. This room was so dark, that 
upon first going into it, after having been in broad day- 
light, you could scarcely distinguish any one object it con- 
tained — and no one, used to breathe a pure' atmosphere, 
could probably have endured to remain many minutes in 
this garret. There were three beds in it — one on which 
the sick man lay ; divided from it by a tattered rug, was 
another for his wife and daughter, and a third for his little 
boy in the furthest comer. Underneath the window was 
fixed a loom, at which the poor weaver had worked hard 
many a day and year — ^too hard, indeed — even till the 
very hour he was taken ill. His shuttle now lay . idle 
upon the frame. A girl of about sixteen — ^his daughter-—* 
was sitting at the foot of his bed, finishing some plain work 
^ O Anne ! how your face is all flushed !' said her little 
brother, as she looked up when he came into the room. 
• Have you brought us any money ?' whispered she : * don't 
say 710 loud, for f^ar father should hear you.' The boy told 
her in a low voice all that had passed. ' Speak out, my 
dear, I'm not asleep ;* said his father. ' So you are come 
back as you went' ' No, father, not quite .... there's 
bread coming for you.' ' Give me some more water, Anne, 
for my mouth is quite parched.' The little boy cut his 
orange in an instant, and gave a piece of it to his father, 
telling him at the same time how he came by it. The sick 
man raised his hands to Heaven, and blessed the poor 
woman who gave it to him. < O how 1 love her ! and how 
I hate that cruel, unjust, rich man, who won't pay father 
for all the hafd work he has done for him !' cried the child ; 
^ Hqw I hate him !' * God forgive kim !' said the weaver. 
' I don't know what will become of you all, when I'm. 
gone; and no^one to ll)e&iend you — ^or even to work at the 
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loom.— Artne^ I think if I was tip . . • ./ said he^ raising 
himself . . . . ' I could still contrive to do a little good/ 
' Dear father, don't think of getting up ; the best you can 
do for us, is to lie still and take rest.' • Rest ! — I can take 
no rest, Anne — Rest ! there's none for me in this world — 
And whilst Vm in it, is not it ray duty to work for my wife 
and children ? — Reach me my clothes, and I'll get up.' It 
was in vain to contend with him, when this notion seized 
him, that it was his duty to work till the last. All opposi- 
tion fretted and made him worse, so that his daughter and 
his wife, even from affection, were forced to yield, and to let 
him go to the loom, when his trembling hands were scarcely 
able to throw the shuttle. He did not know how Weak he 
was, till he tried to walk. As he stepped out of bed, his 
wife came in witli a loaf of bread in her hand — at the un- 
expected sight he made an exclamation of joy ; sprang 
forward to meet her, but fell upon the floor in a swoon, be- 
fore he could put one bit of the bread which she broke 
for him into his mouth. Want of sustenance, the having 
been overworked, and the constant anxiety which preyed 
upon his spirits, had reduced him to this deplorable state of 
weakness. When he recovered his senses, his wife showed 
him his little boy eating a large piece of bread — she also 
eat, and made Anne eat before him, to relieve his mind 
from that dread which had seized it — and not without some 
reason — ^that he should see his wife and children starve 
to death. * You find, father, there's no danger for to 
day,' said Anne, ' and to morrow I shall be paid for my 
plain work, and then we shall do very well for a few days 
longer, and I dare say in that time Mr Close the tailor will 
receive some money from some of the great many rich gen- 
tlemen, who oWe him so much, and you know he promised, 
that as soon as ever he was able he would pay us.* With 
such hopes, and the remembrance of such promises, the 
poor man's spirits could not be much raised ; he knew, alas ! 
bow little dependence was to be placed on them. As soon 
as he had eaten, and felt his strength revive, he insisted 
upon going to the loom ; his rhind was bent upon finishing 
a pattern, for which he was to receive five guineas in ready 
money — he worked and worked, then lay down, and rested 
himself, then worked again, and so on during' flie remainder 
of the day, and during several hours of the night he con- 
tinued to throw the shuttle, whilst his little boy and his 
wife by turns wound spools for him. He completed his 
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-work, and threw himself upon his bed quite exhausted^ just 
as the neighbouring clock struck one. 

At this hour Colonel Pembroke was in the midst of a gay 
and brilliant assembly at Mrs York's, in a splendid saloon il- 
luminated with wax lights in profusion, the floor cravoned 
with roses and myrtles, which the dancers', feet e&ced ; 
the walls hung with the most expensive houhouse flowers ; 
in short, he was surrounded with luxury in all its extrava?- 
gance. It is said, that the peaches alone at this entertain- 
ment amounted to six hundred guineas. They cost a gui- 
nea a piece ; the price of one of them, which Colonel Pem- 
broke threw away because it was not perfectly ripe, would 
have supported the weaver and his whole family for a 
week. 

Amongst the masks at Mrs York's were three, who amused 
the company particularly; the festive mob followed thein 
as. they moved, and their bon-mots were applauded and re^ 
peated by all the best, that is to say, the most fashionable 
male and female judges of wit The three distinguished 
characters were a spendthrift, a bailifl*, and a dun. T2^ 
spendthrift was supported with great spirit and truth by 
Colonel Pembroke, and two of his companions were great and 
correct in the parts of the bailifl* and Uie dun. The happjr 
idea of appearing in these diaracters this night had been ^u^ 
gested bySthe circumstance that happened in the morning* 
Colonel Pembroke gave himself great credit, he said, for 
thus ' striking novelty even from difficulty ;' and he re- 
joiced that the rascal of a weaver had sent his boy to dun 
him, and . had thus furnished him with diversion, for the 
evening as well as the morning. We are much concemect^ 
that we cannot, for the advantage of posterity, record any 
of the innumerable good things, which undoubtedly wei;^ 
uttered by this trio. £ven the newspapers of the day could 
speak only in general panegyric. 

Colonel Pembroke, notwithstanding his success at Mrs 
York's masquerade in his character of a spendthrift, could 
not by his utmost wit and address satisfy or silence his 
impertinent tailor. Mr Close absolutely refused to give 
further credit, without valuable consideration, and the 
colonel was compelled to pass his bond for the whole sum 
which was diumed, which was fifty pounds more than was 
strictly due, in order tOx compound with the tailor for the 
want of ready money. When the bond was fairly signed, 
sealed, and deliveredi Mr Close produced the poor weaver's 
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bill. ^ Colonel Penibroke/ said iie, * I have- a trifiing btU 
here — I am really ashamed to speak to you about such a 
trifle — ^but as ire are setdingall accounts^-— and as this White 
the weaver is so wretchedly poor^ that he or some of his 
family are with me every day of my life dunning me to get 

me to speak about their little demand ' * Who is 

this White ?' said Mr Pembroke. < You recollect the ele- 
gsant waistcoat pattern of which yt>u afterwards bought up 
the whole piece, lest it should becomte common and vulgar; 
< — ^this White was the weaver, from whom we got it' 
^ Bless me ! why that's two years ago : I taught that fel- 
low Was paid long ago !' * No^ indeed, I wish he had ! for 
•he has been the torment of my life this many a month — I 
never saw people so eager about their money.' ' But why 
do you employ such miserable, greedy creatures P What can 
jrou expect but t» be dunned every hour of your life?' 
•* yerj true, indeed> colonel ; it is what I always, on that 
-principle, avoid as far- as possibly I can: but I can't blame 
imyself in this paifticular instance; for this White, at the 
time I employed him first, was a very decent>saan, and in a 
"very good way for one of his sort : but I suppose he has 
tftken to drink, for he is worth not ^ fiurthing now/ ^ < What 
business has a fellow of his sort to drink ? he should leave 
-that fot his befeters>^ said Colonel Pembroke, laughing. 
•* Drinking's too great a pleasure for a weaver. The drunk- 
en rascal's money is safer in my hands^ teU him, than in 
-his own/ The tailor's conscience twinged him a little at 
this instant, for he had spoken entirely at random, not 
having the slightest grounds for his insinuation, that this 
•poor weaver had ruined himself by drunkenness* ^ Upon 
my word. Sir,' said Close, retracting, ' the man may not be 
a drunken fellow for any thing I know positively — I purely 
surmiflied that might be the case, from his having fallen into 
such distress, which is no otiierwise accountable for, to my 
comprehension, except we believe his own story, that he has 
money due to him which he cannot get paid, and that this 
has been his ruin.' Colonel Pembroke cleared his throat 
twd or three times upon hearing this last suggestion, and 
actually took up the weaver's bill with some intention of 
paying it ; but he recollected, that he should want the ready 
money he had in his pocket for another indispensable occa- 
sion ; for he was obliged to go to Brooke's that night, so he 
contented his humanity by recommending it to Mr Close to 
pay White and have done vith him. < If you will let him 
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have the money^ yoa know^ you can put it down to my 
account^ or make a memorandum of it at the back of the 
bond. In shorty settle it as you will> but let me hear no 
more about it. I .have not leisure to think of such trifles— 
Oood morning to you, Mr Close.' Mr Close was far from 
having any intentions of complying with the colonel's re- 
quest: when the weaver's wife called upon him after his re« 
turn home^ he assured her, that he had not seen the colour 
of one guinea, or of one farthing, of Colonel Pemlnroke's 
money, and that it was absolutely impossible that he could 
pay Mr White till he was paid himself* — that it could not be 
expected he should advance money for any body out of hia 
own pocket*— >that he begged he might not be pestered and 
dunned any more, for that he reaUy had not leisure to think 
of such trtjfles, 

For want of this trifle, of which neither the fashionable 
colonel, nw his fashionable tailor, had leisure to think, the 
poor weaver and his whole family were reduced to the last 
degree of human misery— to absolute famine. The man 
had exerted himself to the utmost to finish a pattern, which 
had been bespoken for a tradesman who promised upon the 
delivery of it to pay him five guineas in hand. This money 
he received ; but ibur guineas of it were due to his landlord 
for rent of his wretched garret, and the remaining guinea 
was divided between the baker, to whom an old bill was 
due, and the apothecary, to whom they were obliged to have 
recourse^ as the weaver was extremely ill. They had 
literally nothing now to depend upon but what the wiifo and 
daughter could earn by needle- work ; and they were known 
to be so miserably poor, that the prudent neighbours did not 
like to trust them with plain-work, lest it shoiuld not be 
returned safely. Besides, in such a dirty place as they lived 
in, how eould it be expected, that they should put any 
work out of their hands decently clean. — ^The woman to 
whom the house belonged, however, at kst procured them 
work from Mrs Carver, a widow lady, who, she said, was 
extremely charitable. She advised Anne to carry home the 
work aasoon as it was finished^ and to wait to see the lady 
herself who might perhaps be as charitable to her as she. 
was to many o£ers* Anne resolved to uke this advice; 
but when she carried homebee work to the place t6 wliidt 
she was directed, her heart almost fkilfsd her ; for she found 
Mrs Carver lived hi such a handsome house, that there was 
little diance of a poor girl -b^ing admitted by the servants 
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further than the hall door or the kitchen. The lady, how- 
ever, happened to be just coming out of her parlour at the 
moment the hall door was opened for Anne ; and she bid her 
come in, and show her work — approved of it — commended 
her industry — asked her several questions about her family 
—-seemed to be touched with compassion by Anne's account 
of their distress — and after paying what she had charged 
fnK the work, put half a guinea into her hand, and bid her 
call the next day, when she hoped, that she should be able 
to do something more for her. This unexpected bounty, 
and the kindness of voice and look, with which it was 
accompanied, had such an effect upon the poor girl, that if 
she had not caught hold of a chair to support herself, she 
would have sunk to the ground. Mrs Carver immediately 
made her sit down—' O Madam ! I'm well, quite well now 
-—it was nothing^only surprise,' said she, bursting Into 
tears. ' I beg your pardon for this foolishness — but it is 
only because I'm weaker to day than usual for want of 
eating.' ' For want of eating ! my poor child ! how die 
trembles ! — she is weak indeed — and must not leave my 
house in this condition.' Mrs Carver rang the bell, and 
ordered a glass of wine ; but Anne was afraid to drink it, 
as she was not used to wine, and as she knew that it would 
affect her head if she drank without eating. When the lady 
found that she refused the wine, she did not press it, but-in- 
sisted upon her eating something. ' O Madam 1' said the poor 
girl, ^ it is long, long indeed, since I have eaten so heartily ; 
and it is almost a shame for me to stay eaeting such dainties, 
when my father and mother are all the while in the way they 
are. But I'll run home with the half-'guinea, and tell them 
how good you have been, and^they will be so joyful and so 
thankful to you I My mother will come herself, I'm sure, 
with me to-morrow morning — She can thank you so much 
better than I can!' Those only who have known the 
ex^eme of want, can imagine the joy and gratitude widi 
which the half-guinea was received by this poor family. — 
Half a guinea ! — Colonel Pembroke spent six half-guineas 
this very day in a fruit shop, and ten times that sum at a 
jeweller's on seals and baubles for which he bad no manner 
of use. When Anne and her mother called the next morn- 
ing to thank their benefactress, she was not up; but her 
servant gave them a parcel from his nuslxess : it contained 
a fresh supply of needle-work, a gown, md • some qther 
£ii9lb9Sf wJUch were directed for . Avne* . The. servant said, 
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that if -ahe would call again about eight in the evening* bis 
lady wonid porobablj be able to «ee her, and that ahe begged 
to have the work finished by that time* The work was 
finished, thovgh with some difficulty, by the appointed hour, 
and Anne, dressed in her new dothes, was at Mrs Carver's 
door, just as the dock struck eight. The old lady was 
alone at tea; she seemed to be well ple«(sed by Anne's 
punctuality ; said that she had made inquiries respecting Mr 
and Mrs White, and that she heard an excellent character of 
them ; that therefore she was disposed to do every thing she 
could to serve them. She added, that she ^ should soon 
part with her own maid, and that perhaps Anne might 
aapply her f^ee.' Nothing could be more agreeable to tibe 
poor girl than this proposal ; her father and mother were 
rejoiced at the idea of seeing her so well placed; and they 
now looked forward impatiently for the day when . Mrs 
Carver's maid was to be dismissed. In the meantime, the 
old lady continued to employ Anne» and to make her 
presents, sometimes of clothes, and sometimes oi money. 
The money she always gave to her parents ; and she loved 
her * good old lady,' as she . always called her, more for 
patting it in her power thus to help her Esther and mother, 
than for all the rest. The weaver's disease had arisen from 
want of suffident food, from fatigue of body, and anxiety of 
mind ; and he grew rapidly better, now that he was relieved 
from want) and inspired with hope. Mrs Carver bespoke 
from him two pieces of waistooating, whidi she promised to 
•dispose of for him most advantageously, by a rafiSe, for 
which die had raised subscriptions amongst her numerous 
aeqnaintance. She expressed great indignation when Anne 
tdd her how Mr White had beien ruined by persons, who 
woald not pay their just debts; and when she knew diat 
theweaver was overcharged for dl his working maOsrids, 
because he took them upon credit, she generoudy otfeced 
to lend them whatever ready money might be necessvy, 
wlii(4^ she said Anne might repi^, at her leisure^ «at of her 
wages. ^ O Madam 1' said Anne, ' you are too good to ns, 
indeed J too good 1. and if you could but see into onr hearts, 
yott would know, that we are not ungrateful.' ' I am sure, 
thai is what you never will be, my dear,* said the dd la^; 
• at least sach is my ofdnion of yeu.'. :' Thank you« Ma'am ! 
thenk yon from the bottom, of my heart l^^We should all 
have been starved, if it had not been for youu . And it is 
owing .to yon, -that we are so Jia{qpy nowM ynto difinrent 
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creatures from what we were/ ' Quite a different creattire, 
indeed, you look, child, from what you did tiie first day I 
saw you. To-morrow my 0¥m maid goes, and you may 
come at ten o'clock; and I hope we £all agree very weU 
together-^you'll find me an easy mistress, and I make no 
doubt I shall always find you the good gratdfui girl ycm seem 
to be/ Anne was impatient for the moment when she was to 
enter into the service of her benefactress ; and she laiy awake 
half the night, considering how she should ever be Me to 
show sufficient gratitude. As Mrs Carver had often expressed 
her desire to have Anne look neat and smarts she dflessed 
herself as well as she possibly could ; and when her poor 
father and mother took leave of her, they could not help 
observing, as. Mrs Carver, had done the day before^that 
' Anne looked quite a different creature, from what she was 
a few weeks ago/ She was, indeed, an extremely pretty 
girl; but we need not stop to relate all the fond praises, 
that were bestowed upon her beauty by her partial parents, 
lier little brother John was not at home, when she was 
going away ; he was at a carpenter^s shop in the ndghfoour- 
hood mending a wheelbarrow, which belonged to dut good- 
natured orange woman, who gave him the orange for his 
father. Anne called at the carpenter's shop to take leave of 
her brother. The woman was there waiting for her' barrow 
-Hshe looked earnestly at Anne when she entered, and then 
whispered to the boy, ' Is that your sister ?*— ' Yes/ . said 
the boy, ' and as good a sister she is as' ever was.bom/ 

* May be so,' said the woman, ' but she is not likely to 
be good for much long, in the way she is going on now.' 

* What way ?*-— what do you mean?' said Anne, ooloming 
violently. ' O. you understand me well enough,* though 
yoii lodk so innocent.' . * I do not understand you in the least' 
.^ No !-— Why, is not it you, that I see going almost eve^ 
day to that house in Chiswellrstreet?' * Mrs Ctfver^a?— 
Yes.' f Mrs' Carver's indeed !' cried the woman, throwing 
an orauge-^peel firom faier .with an air of disdain—' a px«tty 
come off indeed ! as if I did not know her name, toad aU 
about her as well as you do/ * Do you? said Anne, ' then 
J am sore yoii know one (^ the best women in the world.' 
;The woman locked still more earnestly than before in 
Anne's countenance; and then taking held of both her 
•haiids exclaimed-^' You poor young creature ! what are you 
about ?-»^I do.beHeve you don't'knbw what you are about— 
if.yott dot, yen «w the. greatest dieat I ever .koked in the 
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fiioe, long as Fve lived in this cheating world.' ' You 
frighten my sister/ said the boy—-* do pray tell her what 
you mean at once^ for look how pale she turns/ '. So much 
the better, for now I have good hope of her*»then to tell 
you all at once^-no matter how I frighten her^ it's for her 
good— -this Mrs Carver^ as you call her, is only Mrs Carver 
when she wants to pass upon such as you for a good 
woman.' ' To pass for a good woman !' repeated Anne with 
indignation—* O she is, she is a good woman— -you do not 
know her as I do.' ^ I^know her a great deal better, I tell 
you— if you choose not to believe me— go your ways — ^go 
to your ruiii-^go to your shame-^go to your grave— as hun- 
dreds have gone, by the same road, before you.— Your Mrs 
Carver keeps two houses, and one of them is a bad house— 
and that's the house you'll soon go to^ if you trust to her — 
Now you know the whole truth/ The poor girl was shocked 
so much, that for several minutes she could neither speak nor 
think. As soon as she had recovered sufficient pr^setice of 
mind to consider what she should do, she declared, that she 
would that instant go home and put on her rags again, and 
return to the wicked Mrs Carver all the clothes she had 
given her. ^But what will become of us all? — She has 
lent my father money— ^ great deal of money. — ^How can 
he pay her ?— O, I will pay her all — I will go into some 
honest service, now I am well and strong enough to do 
any sort of hard work, and God knows I am willing/ 

Full of these resolutions, Anne hurried home, intending 
to tell her father and mother all that happened; but they 
were neither of them within. She flew to the mistress of 
the house who had first recommended her to Mrs Carver, 
and reproached her in the most moving terms, which the 
agony of her mind could suggest. Her landlady listened 
to her with astonishment, either real or admirably well af- 
fected—declared, that she knew nothing more of Mrs Car- 
ver, but that she lived in a large fine house, and that she 
had been very charitable to some poor people in Moorfields 
—-that she bore the best of characters, and that if nothing 
could be said against her but by an orange woman, there 
was no great reason to believe such scandal. Anne now 
began to think, that the whole of what she had heard might 
be a falsehood, or a mistake ; one moment she blamed her- 
self for so easily suspecting a person who had shown her 
so much kindness ; but the next minute the emphatic words 
and warning looks of the woman recurred to her mind ; 
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and though they were but the words and loolcs of an orange 
womaii^ she could not help dreading, that there was aome 
truth in them. The clock itruck ten, whilst the was in 
this uncertainty. The woman of the house urged her to go 
without farther delay to Mrs Carver's^ who would un- 
doubtedly be displeased by any want of punctuality ; but 
Anne wished to wait for the return of her fiither and 
mother. ' They will not be back^ either of them, these 
three hours ; for your mother is gone to the other end of 
the town about that old bill of Colonel Pembroke's^ and 
your father is gone to buy some silk for weaving — he told 
me he should not be home before three o*clock.' Notwith<» 
standing these remonstrances, Anne persisted in her resolu-* 
tion — Ae took off the clothes^ which she bad received from 
Mrs Carver^ and put on those which she had been used 
to wear. Her mother was much surprised, when she came 
in^ to see her in this condition ; and no words can describe 
her grief, when she heard the cause of this change. She 
blamed herself severely for not having made inquiries con^ 
ceming Mrs Carver, before she had suffered her daughter to 
accept of any presents from her; and she wept bitterly^ 
when she recollected the money which this woman had lent 
her husband. ^ She will throw him into jail, I am sure she 
will — ^we shall be worse off a thousand times, than ever we 
were in our worst days. The work that is in the loom^ by 
which he hoped to get so much, is all for her, and it will 
be lefr upon hands now : and how are we to pay the woman 
of this house for the lodgings ? ... O 1 I see it all coming 
upon us at once,' continued the poor woman, wringing her 
hands. ^ If that Colonel Pembroke would but let us have 
our own !«— But there I've been all the morning hunting him 
out ; and at last, when I did see him, he only swore, and 
said we were all a family of duns, or some such nonsense. 
And then he called after me from the top of his fine stairs, 
just to say, that he had ordered Close the tailor to pay us ; 
and when I went to him, there was no satisfaction to be 
got from him — ^his shop was full of customers, and he 
hustled me away, giving me for answer, that when Colonel 
Pembroke paid him, he would pay us and no sooner. — ^Ah f 
these purse-proud tradesfolk, and these sparks of fashion, 
what do they know of all we suffer ? — ^What do they care 
for us ? — It is not for charity I ask any of them— only for 
what my own husband has justly earned, and hardly toiled 
for too ; and this I cannot get out of their hands -^If I 
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could we might defy this wicked woman-^but now we ate 
laid under her feet, and she will trample us to death/ In 
the midst of these lamentations^ Anne's father came in : 
when he learnt the cause of them, he stood for a mcmient in 
silence ; then snatched from his daughter's hand the bundle 
of clothes, which she had prepared to return to Mrs Carver. 
* Give them to me ; I will go to this woman myself,' cried. 
he with indignation. * Anne shall never more set her foot 
within those doors.' ' Dear father/ cried Anne, stopping 
him. as he went out of the door, * perhaps it is all a mistake, 
do pray inquire from somebody else before you speak to 
Mrs Carver— she looks so good, she has been so kind to me, 
I cannot believe that she is wicked. Do pray inquire of a 
great many people before you knock at the door/ He pro- 
mised that he would do all his daughter desired. With 
most impatient anxiety they waited for his return ; the time 
of his absence appeared insupportably long, and they form- 
ed new fears and new conjectures every instant. Every time 
they heard a footstep upon the stairs, they ran out to see 
who it was : sometimes it was the landlady — sometimes the 
lodgers or their visitors — at last came the person they longed 
to see ; but the moment they beheld him, all their fears 
were confirmed. He was pale as death, and his lips trem- 
bled with convulsive motion. He walked up directly to 
his loom, and without speaking one syllable began to cut 
the unfinished work out of it. ^ What are you about, my 
dear T cried his wife. * Consider what you are about — this 
work of yours is the only dependence we have in the 
world.' ' You have nothing in this world to depend upon, 
I tell you,' cried he, continuing to cut out the web with a 
hurried hand — ' you must not depend on me — ^you must not 
depend on my work — I shall never throw this shuttle more 
whilst I live — ^think of me as if I was dead — to morrow I 
shall be dead to you — I shall be in a jail, and there must lie 
till carried out in my coffin — Here xSk.e this work just as it 
is to our landlady — she met me on the stairs, and said she 
must have her rent directly — ^that will pay her — I'll pay all 
I can. — As for the loom, that's only hired— *the silk I bought 
to day will pay the hire — I'll pay all my debts to the ut- 
most birthing, as far as I am able— -but the ten guineas to 
that wicked woman I cannot pay — so I must rot in a 
jail — Don't cry, Anne, don't cry so, my good girl — you'll 
break my heart, wife, if you take on so. Why 1 have, not we 
. one comfort, that let us go out of this world when we may, 
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or hovr we maj, we shall go out of it honest, having no 
one's ruin to answer for^ having'done our duty to man and 
God^ as far as we were able?^-*My child/ continued he, 
catching Anne in his arms, * I have you Safe^ and I diank 
God for it.' When this poor roan had thus in an incoherent 
manner given vent to his first feelings^ he became somewhat 
more composed, and was able to relate all that had passed 
between him and Mrs Carver. The inquiries which he 
made before he saw her sufficiently confirmed the orange 
woman's story ; and when he returned the presents which 
Anne had unfortunately received, Mrs Carver, mrith all 
the audacity gf a woman hardened in guilt, avowed her 
purpose and her profession — declared, that, whatever ig- 
norance and innocence Anne or her parents might now find 
it convenient to affect, she ' was confident, they had all the 
time perfectly understood what she was about, and that she 
would not be dieated at last by a parcel of swindling hypo- 
crites.' With horrid imprecations she then swore, that if 
Anne was kept from her she would have vengeance— and 
that her vengeance should have no bounds. The event 
showed, that these were not empty threats — ^the very next 
day she sent two bailiffs to arrest Anne's father. They met 
him in the street, as he was going to pay the last farthing he 
had to the baker. The wretched man in vain endeavoured 
to move the ear of justice, by relating the simple truth. 
Mrs Carver was rich — ^her victim was poor. He was com- 
mitted to jail ; and he entered his prison with the firm be- 
lief, that there he must drag out the remainder of his days. 
One faint hope remained m his wife's heart — she imagined^ 
that if she could but prevail upon Colonel Pembroke's ser- 
vants, either to obtain for her a sight of their master, or if 
they would carry to him a letter containing an exact account 
of her distress, he would immediately pay the fourteen 
pounds, which had been so long due. With tliis money she 
could obtain her husband's liberty, and she fancied all might 
yet be well. Her son, who could write a very legible hand, 
wrote the petition.—' Ah, mother !' said he, * don't hope that 
Colonel Pembroke will read it — he will tear it to pieces, as 
he did one that I carried him before.' ' I can but try,' said 
she ; * I cannot believe that any gentleman is so cruel, and 
so unjust — ^he must and will pay us when he knows the 
whole truth.' Colonel Pembroke was dressing in a hurry to 
go to a great dinner at the Crown and Anchor tavern. One 
of Pembroke's gay compailions had called, and was in the 
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r4Mim wJd^g for hinti. It was at this inaaspidous time> that 
Mrs White arrived. Her petiticm the servant at first abso- 
lutely refused to take fhrni her hands; but at last a young 
lad whom the colonel had lately brought from the country^ 
and who had either more natural feeling, or less acquired 
power o£ equivocating than his fellows, consented to carry 
up the petition^ when he should^ as he expected, be called 
by his master to report the state of a favourite horse that 
was sick. While his master's hair was dressing the lad was 
summoned ; and when the health of the horse had been anx- 
iottsly inquired into, the lad with country awkwardness 
scratdied his head, and laid the petition before his master, 
saying — * Sir, there's a poor woman below waiting for an 
answer ; and if so be what she sttys is true, as I take it to 
be,' tis enough to hvetik one*s heart/ * Your heart, my lad, 
is not seasoned to London yet, I perceive,' said Colonel 
Pembroke, smiling ; ^ why your heart will be broke a thon<* 
sand times ov» by every beggar you meet.' * Ko, no : 
I be too much of a man for that,' replied the groom, wiping 
his eyes hastily with the back of his hand — * not such a 
noodle as that comes to neither — ^beggars are beggars, and 
so to be ti^ated — but this woman, Sir, is no common beggar 
— 4iot she ; nor is she begging any ways — only to be paid 
her bill-«-so I brought it as I was coming up.' < Then, Sir, 
as you are going down, you may take it down again, if you 
piease,' «ri^ C^onel Pembroke, * and in future^ Sir, I re- 
commend it to you, to look after your horses, and to trust 
me to look after my own affairs.' The groom retreated, 
and his master gave the poor woman's petition, witliout 
reading it, to the hair dresser, who was looking for a piece 
of paper to try the heat of his irons. ^ I should be pes- 
tered with bills and petitions from morning till night, if 
I did not frighten these fellows out of the trick of bring- 
ing them to me,' continued Colonel Pembroke, turning 
to his companion. * That blockhead of a groom is but just 
come to town ; he does not know yet how to drive away a 
dun — but he'll learn. They say that the American dogs 
did not know how to bark, till they learnt it from their ci- 
vilised betters.' Colonel Pembroke habitually drove away 
reflection, and silenced the whispers of conscience, by noisy 
declamation, or sallies of wit At the bottom of the singed 
paper, whidi the hair-dresser left on the table, the name of 
White was sufSciently yisible.^ 'White!' exclaimed Mr 
Fembrbke^ *. as I hope to live and breathe, these Whites have 
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been diis half year the torm«itof mjlife.' He started up, 
rang the bell, and gave inunediale oriders to his serrant, that 
these Whites should never more be let in, and that no more 
of their bills and petitions in any form whatever should be 
brought to him. ' I'll punish them for their insolence — I 
wont pay them one farming this twelvemonth, and if. the 
woman is not gone, pray teU her so-^I bid Close the tailor 
pay them : if he has not, it is no fa^It of mine. Let me not 
hear a syllable more about it — I'll part with the first of you 
who dares to disobey me/ < The woman is gone, I believe. 
Sir,' said the footman ; 'it was not I let her in, and I re- 
fused to bring up the letter.' ' You did right. Let me hear 
no more about the matter. We shall be late at the Crown 
and Anchor. I beg your pard(»iy my dear firiend, for de- 
taining you so long.' Whilst the colonel went to his jovial 
meeting, where he was the life and spirit of the company, 
the poor woman returned in despair to the prison where her 
husband was confined. We forbear to describe the horrible 
situation to which this fiunily were soon reduced. Beyond a 
certain point the human heart cannot feel compassion. One 
day, as Anne was returning from the prison, where she had 
been with her father, she was met by a porter, who put a 
letter into her hands, then turned down a narrow lane, and 
was out of sight before she could inquire Gram whom he 
came. When she read the letter, however, she could not 
be in doubt — ^it came from Mrs Carver, and contained these 
words: 

' < You can gain nothing by your present obstinacy— you are the cause of 
your father's Iving in jtul, and of your mother's being, as she is, joeariy 
starved to death. You could relieve them from misery worse than death, 
and place them in ease and comfort for the remainder of their days. Be 
assured, they do not speak sincerely to you, when they pretend not to wish 
that your compliance should put an end to their present sufferings. It is 
vou that are cruel to them-7-it is you that are cruel to yourself, and can 
blame nobody else. You might live all your days in a house as good as 
mine, and have a plentiful table served from one year's end to aootiber, 
with all the dainties of the season, and you might be dressed as elegant as 
the most elegant lady in London (which by the bye your beauty deserves), 
and you would have servants of your own, and a carriage of your town, 
and nothing to do all day long but take your pleasure* And after all, what 
is asked of you ?— only to make a person happy, that half the town would 
envy you, that would make it a study to gratify you in every wish of your 
heart. The person alluded to you have seen, and more than once^ when 
you have been talking to me of work in . my p^lour. . He is a vary rich 
and generous gentleman. If you come to Chiswell-street about six this 
evening you will find all I say true— 4f not, you and yours must take the 
cansequenees.* 

Coarse as the eloquence of this letter may appear, Anne 
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eould not read it without emotion : it raised in her heart a 
violent contest* Virtue, with poverty and famine, were on 
one side***«and vice, with affluence, love; and every worldly 
pleasure^ on the other. Those who have been bred up in 
the lap of luxury ; whom the breath of heaven has .never vi« 
sited too roughly ; whose minds from their earliest infancy 
have been guarded even with more care than their persons ; 
who in the dangerous season of youth are surrounded by all 
that the solicitude of experienced friends, and all that po« 
lished society can devise for their security ; are not perhaps 
competent to judge of the temptations by which botuty in 
the lower dasses of life may be assailed. They who havo 
never seen a father in prison, or a mother perishing for 
want of the absolute necessaries of life.^they who have never 
themselves known the cravings of famine, cannot form an 
adequate idea of this poor girl's feelings, and of the .tempta«> 
tion to which she was now exposed. She wept-«-she hesi* 
tated-^and * the woman that deliberates is lost' Perhaps 
those, who are the most truly virtuous of her sex, will be 
the most disposed to feel for this poor creature> who was Ii« 
terally half-famished before her good resolutions were con* 
qiiered. At last she yirided to necessity. At the appointed 
hour she was in Mrs Carver's house. This woman received 
her with triumph-^she supplied Anne immediately with 
food, and then hastened to deck out her victim in the moat 
attractive manner.. The girl was quite passive in her hands* 
She promisedi though scarcely knowing that she uttered the 
words, to obey the instructions that were given to her, and 
she suffered herself without struggle, or apparent emotion^ 
to be led to destruction. Slie appeared quite insensible—* 
but at last she was roused from this state of stupefaction, by 
the voice of a person with whom i^e found herself alone. 
The stranger, who was a young and gay gentlemiui, pleasing 
both in his person and manners, attempted by every possi- 
ble means to render himself agreeable to her, to raise her 
spirits, and calm her apprehension. By degrees, his mao^ 
ner changed from levity to tenderness. He represented to 
her, that he was not a brutal wretch, who could foe gratified' 
by any triumph in which the affections of the heart have no 
share, and he assured her, that in any connexion which she 
might be prevailed upon to form with him, she should be 
treated with honour and delicacy. Touched by his manner of 
speaking, and overpowered by the sense of her own situation, 
Anne could not reply one single word to all he said— but= 
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burst into an agony of tears, and sinking on her knees be- 
fore him/ exclaimed— ' Save me 1 save me from myself 1 — 
Restore me to my parents, before they have reason to hate 
me.' The gentleman seemed tp be somewhat in doubt, 
whether this was actings or nature ; but he raised Anne from 
the ground, and placed her upon a seat beside him, — < Am 
I to understand, then, that I have been deceived, and that 
our present meeting is against your own consent ?' ' No, I 
cannot say that— -O how I wish that I could-~I did wrong- 
very wrong, to come here*-but I repent — I was half<-starved 
-—I have a father in jail-— I thought I could set him free with 
the money ——4>ut I will not pretend to be better than I am 
— I believe I thought, that, besides relieving my father, I 
should live all my days without evermore knowing* what dis- 
tress i8«-«nd I thought I should be happy— -but now I have 
changed my mind — I never could be happy with a bad con- 
science*— I know«-by what I have felt this last hour/ Her 
voice failed; and she sobbed for some. moments without 
being able to speak. The gentleman, who now was con- 
vinced, that she was quite artless^ and thoroughly in earnest, 
was struck with compassion; but his compassion was not 
umnixed with other feelings, and he had hopes, that, by 
treating her with tenderness, he should in time make it her 
wish to live with him as his mistress. He was anxious to 
hear what her former way of life had been, and she related, 
at his request, the circumstanoes by which she and her pa- 
rents had been reduced to such distress. His countenance 
presently showed how much he was interested in her story 
•*^e grew red and pale— he started from his seat, and 
walked up and down the room in great agitation, till at last, 
when she mentioned the name of Colonel Pembroke, he 
stopped short) and exclaimed—^ I am the man — I am Colonel 
Pembroke— I am that unjust, unfeeling wretch ! — ^How 
often, in the bitterness of your hearts, you must have cursed 
me'*—' O no->-my father, when he was at the worst,. never 
cursed you ; and I am sure he will have reason to bless you 
now, if you send his daughter back again to him, such as 
she was when she left him.' ^ That shall be done,' said 
Colonel Pembroke ; * and in doing so, I make some sacrifice, 
and have some merit It i& time I should make some re- 
paration for the evils I have occasioned,' continued he, taking 
a handful of guineas from his podket : < but first let me pay 
my just debts.' * My poor father I* exclaimed Anne—* To- 
morrow he will be out of prison.' « I will go with you to 
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the prison^ where jour father is confined— I will force my- 
self to behold all the evib I have occasioned/ Colonel Pem- 
broke went to the prison ; and he was so much struck by 
the scene^ that he not only relieved the misery of this fiimi- 
ly, but in two months afterwards his debts were paid, his 
race horses sold, and all his expenses regulated, so as to ren- 
der him ever afterwards truly independent He no longer 
spent his days, like many young men of fashion, either in 
dreading or in damning duns. 
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In the very zenith of my favour^ we had a hot alarm in the 
episcopal palace.: the archbishop was seized with a fit of the 
apoplexy ; he was, however, succoured immediately, and 
such salutary medicines administered, that in a few days his 
health was re-established : but his understanding had receiv- 
ed a rude shock, which I plainly perceived in the very 
next discourse which he composed. I did not, however, 
find the difference between this and the rest so sensible, 
as to make me conclude that the orator began to ft&g ; and 
waited for another homily to fix my resolution. This indeed 
was quite decisive ; sometimes the good old prelate repeated 
the same thing over and over ; sometimes rose too high, or 
sunk too low : it was a vague discourse, the rhetoric of an 
old professor, a mere capucinade. 

I was not the only person who took notice of this : the 
greatest part of the audience, when he pronounced it« as if 

* Alain Rxkx Lb Sags was bom, according totmeof hisbiognq^b- 
«n, at Ruys, in Britanny, in 1677, or, according to another, at Vannes, 
in 1668. He came to Paris at the age of twenty-fire with a view to 
study philosophy, and afterwards travelled through Spain, and applied 
himself to the Spanish language, customs, and writers, from whom he 
adopted plots and fables, and transfused them into his natiye tongue 
with great facility and success. For the foundation of his * Deyil on 
Two Stidks' he was indebted to a work by Lewis ^Velez, entitled. 
El JOiabolo Cqfudo, printed at Madrid in 1641. His < Gil Bias* is the 
work on which his fame principally rests, and is one of the most popnbr 
novels in Europe. It has been receiyed in all nations as a faithful 
portrait of life and manners.— Le Sage died in 1747 ; leaving behind him 
a character truly amiable and strictly moral . 
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they bad been idso hired to envmineU, mid softly to one 
another, ^Thia aeroion «nelU strong of the »popl«]iy.' 
Coine, mMoior houii] j'>critic, (^d I then to myself,) prepare 
to do yew oSce : von see that his grace begins to fiul : it is 
your duty to gire hilo notice of it, not only as the deposi- 
tory <^ his thoughtSi but likewise, lest som^ one of his 
friends should be free enovgh with him to prevent you ; in 
that case yon know what would happen : ypur name would 
be erased from his last will^ in whiob there js> doubtless, • 
■better legacy provided for you, than the library of the 
licentiate Sedillo. 

After these reAectio<ks, J made oth^% of a quite contrary 
nafture* To give the notice in queation, seemed a delicate 
point : I imagined that it might be ill reeeived by an author 
like him, conceited of his own works; but rejecting this 
suggestion, I represented to myself that he could not 
possibly take it amiss, after haying exacted it of me in so 
pvessJiig a manner. Add to this* that I depended upon my 
Ji>eiog able to mention i% with address* and mt^e hun 
swallow the pill without reluctance* In a yfwit 6nimg 
that I ran a greater risk in kflq>ing silence than in brf aking 
it, I determined to speak. 

The omy thnug that embanrassed me now, ^aaa bow to 
braak.the iee. Luckily the omtpr ihim^elf eiv^icated me 
from that difficulty, by asking what, people e^id of him^ a9d 
if they were satisfied with his last discourse. 1 answered 
that his homilies were always admired, but, in my opinion, 
the last had not succeeded so well as the rest, in affecting 
the audience. * How, friend !' replied he, with astonish- 
ment, ' has it met with any Aristarchus ?**— ' No, Sir,' said 
I, 'by no means : such works as yours are not to be criticis- 
ed ; every body is charmed with them. Nevertheless, since 
you have laid your injunctions upon me to be free and 
sincere, I will take the liberty to tell you, that your last 
discourse, in my judgment, has not altogether the energy 
of your other performances. Are not you of the same 
opinion }' 

My master grew pale at these words ; and said with a 
forced smile, * So then, Mr Gil Bias, this piece is not to your 
taste ?* — < I don't say so, Sir,' cried I, quite disconcerted : < I 
think it excellent, although a little inferior to your other 
works.* — * I understand you,' he replied, ' you think I flag, 

* Aristarchus, a gnat critic in the time of Ptolemy Fbiladelphas. 
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don t you ? Come, be plain : you believe it is time for me to 
think of retiring.' — * I should not have been so bold/ said 
I, ' as to speak so freely, if your grace had not commanded 
me : I do no more, therefore, than obey you : - fSafd I most 
humbly beg that you will not be offended at my freedom/ — 
* God forbid/ cried he, with precipitation, * God forbid that 
I should find fault with it In so doing, I should be very 
unjust. I don't at all take it ill that you speak your senti- 
ment ; it is your sentiment only that I find bad. I have 
been most egregiously deceived in your narrow understand- 
ing-' 

Though I was disconcerted, I endeavoured to find some 

mitigation, in order to set things to rights again ; but how 
is it possible to appease an incensed author, one especially 
who has been accustomed to hear himself praised ? * Say no 
more, my child,* said he : ' you are yet too raw to make proper 
distinctions. Know, that I never composed a better homily 
than that which you disapprove; for my genius, (thank 
Heaven,) hath, as yet, lost nothing of its vigoiur. Hence- 
forth I will make a better choice of a confidant, and keep 
one of greater ability than you. Go/ added he, pushing me 
by the shoulders out of his closet, ' go tell my treasurer to 
give you a hundred ducats, and may Heaven conduct you 
with that sum. Adieu, Mr Gil Bias, I wish you all man- 
ner of prosperity, with a little more taste.' 
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Those who found their opinion of the German language 
on the saying attributed to Charles V., that.it was fit to be 
used only to horses, may well have some difficulty in con- 
ceiving how an author, employing this bairbarous .tongue> 
could ever have acquired such an enviable designation 
as that of the Intellectual King of Europe. Nor will their 
scepticism be; lessened, should they proceed to consult the 
only one of his writings which has acquired any extensive 
circulation in an English garb ; for, as disguised amongst us> 
Werthcr is, indeed, a performance unworthy of its dis- 
tinguished origin. But he who is aware that Goethe, 
while be stands in the first rank among poets, and is with- 
out rival as a critic on the fine arts, is also a bold and 
original speculator in science, may more readily agree 
with his countrymen in viewing him as worthy to be clas- 
sed with Homer among the ancients, and with Shakspeare, 
with Dante, and the other master-spirits of modem times. 

Johann Wolfgang von Gothe — ^the most gifted of that 
illustrious brotherhood whose efforts, since the middle of 
last century, have removed from their native land, the 
stigma of being without a. national literature — was born, 
on the 28th August, 17^9> £it Frankfurth on the Maine. 
His father, a wealthy citizen, soon discerned those talents 
which have since ennobled his name ; and, being himself 
well grounded in the learned languages and the Civil Law, 
as well as a dilletanti in the fine arts, encouraged his son 
in those diversified pursuits which stamp the universality 
of his genius. Thus, although Law was fixed on as his 

profession, poetry and the sciences, drawing and horseman* 

Ll2 
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ship, natural history and the drama^ theology and music, 
English and Hebrew, were cultivated, each in its turn, long 
before he had entered on the studies of a regular academic 
life. Leipsick, Strasburg, and Wetzlar successively be- 
came the scene of that desultory mode of study to which he 
had been accustomed from early youth. At the time he 
took his degree, (1768,) he had acquired smie AaiteXiiTt* 
putation in the circle of his friends at Strdsbtitg, ' Fimst' 
being fkr advatie^, ahd ' Gmz of Beflidhingen' fbUy 
plaitttfed. This kst, a di^ttatie pietiire of Gernnini uaiiiier^ 
in feudal times, tras published sodti sftef, uiMtiercillBilly 
cifitieised by Herdar, and ad getierously defetided by Wi#- 
land and BUrger. Its ifattering «ucee!is, however^ W6s 
trifling vfhm compared with that i^^hldiattended his next 
publication ; fbr every body knows that the * Sorrows of 
Werther' — to which Its author still owes his reputation out 
of his own country, though he himself now smiles at this 
performance of his youth — literally * turned the heads of all 
Germany.' The Duke of Sate Weimar patronised the poet 
who Was afterwards the companion of his travels in Italy ; 
and, on thehr return, GSthe became attached, by bflke, to the 
ptince, whose little capital so well maintainit its claim to be 
tefmed Ae GermAn Athens. At Welriiar, ttttotdinglyy he 
has since continued to reside, incessantly addingj evenf in 
his pi'^sent advanced age, to that spkndid reputation which 
has long mtde his counti'y I'^gard him as the first of living 
minds, and procured for him, in other nations,^ that fmme 
which will be edioed back by posterity. 

* * One of the few clouds which have passed over the sky of Gotbe's 
literary life, was an article in the Edinburgh Review, some years ago, 
on his tnemoird of himself. It vexed him estee^dingly ; hut tbe most 
vexation thing of iOl Was» that one of his en^ttios at Jena imttedlat«ly 
traAslaled it into German^ and cireulaCed it with uiaUcioof industry.' 
Ru8SBL*8 Tout in Germany^ — The translator would seem to have been 
doubtful of the revlewer^s honesty, if we may judge from the pithy com- 
metit prefixed to his pampMec, < D<a heisst m England mmtirmi < This, 
in England, is called reviewing.* 
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Wbien tolid that Shakspeare^ Byron, and' Scott, are wor- 
shipped by the Germans with an enthusiasm scarcely 
inferior to that with which they are regarded amongst our- 
selves, England may well blush for her indifference to the 
literature of a people whose taste would appear to be so 
congenial. It might have been expected, that the selection 
of such a model, if it did not necessarily secure our esteem, 
would, at least, have prompted us to form an early ac- 
quaintance with imitations so flattering to our self-love ; and 
how fiir this has been the case, few can require assistance to 
estimate. A different spirit, however, is beginning to be 
awakened, through the elegant, though, we fear, not ve^ 
popular, translations of Sotheby, Taylor, Beresford, Gillies, 
Carey, Soane, and Gower, — ^not forgetting some of the 
earlier performances of Sir Walter Scott But as most of 
these have confined their labours to the poets of Germany, 
we ought to feel the more grateful to the able translator of 
Gothe*s Meisier;* stDl read, in the original, with an enthu- 
siasm fully equal to that which hailed its appearance in 1 795, 
its songs and poems having long since become familiar to 
every German ear. It abounds with passing criticisms on 
every department of life and of literature, of art and of 
science, so acutely conceived and eloquently expressed, that, 
but for defects about to be noticed, it could not so long 
have been overlooked in other countries. It is not with its 
span-long sentences that we are, like some others, disposed 
to cavil : even a treatise in omni scihili et de quolibet enie 
composed in words * three pages long' we should sooner 
encounter than that shameless pruriency of description star- 

* WUhdm 'Master, a novd, Jrom the German of Gothe, S vols, post 8to. 
£diobaiigh, OllTer & Boyd, ISSiw It giTes vu much plaasiire to Icani 
that the accomplished translator is engaged in compiling a series of tales, 
romances, &c., from the most celebrated German authors. . Would it 
not be for the interest of all concerned were the publishers to place a less 
exorbitant pi*ice on any future translation f ' ' 

Lis 
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ing as in etanf chapter; The transhitbr^ indeed^ hai omitted 
somcfwbftt of itB groneiat offences agsiiist delicacj and good 
taste, bat enou^ still remains to show Aat the Uoenttous- 
neas of incident whidb {>eUut08 the whel^> must ever exclude 
it dntn extensive tsopolarity wiik ^n English public^ The 
sp^wtfen which follows isj of cooraei free from all objeotion 
in this respect : be^des affording h glhnpse oi the impas* 
sioned Mignon, whose chardcteri unequalled, perhaps, within 
the whole tiaage of fictidoj h£u evidently suggested that of 
Fenella in Peveril of the Peak, it contains some beautiful 
lyrics, whichj ev^i in the trtoidtiCor's hands> will not suffer 
by comparison with those given by a more expedenced 
' MitiStrel/ in his splendid and spirit-stirring ' Talisman.' 
According to Madame de Stael> ' every body in Germany 
knows by heart the charming lines,' icommencing 

Know'st tboa the land where the lemon- trees bloom? 
VHiWe the g^old.orange glows in the de«p thlek^t^s gloom i* 
Wber« a wind «ver soft ft^m the bide beattn hlSWt, 
And the groves are of laurel imd myrtle and rose ? 

which mo^t readers will recognise ad having been imitated 
by Lbrd Byron, in his well known introduction to the Bride 
of Abydos — I 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their dime ? 

Where the rage of the Tiilture, the love of the turtle, 
Ndw tnelt into sorrow, now madden td criiUe ? 

It were unnecessary to remind the reader that such a 
piece as the fbllowing is any thing but A specimen of the 
genuine style of fiction so popular in Germany ; for diablerie 
is there employed to an extent surpassing even the liberal 
use made of F^iryism in the madiinery of Eastern romance. 
Nor Can this surprise us when we consider that^^iniiddition 
to the legends of Number Nip from the mourttaind of Sile- 
sia, and of demons that have haunted the Brocken, or 
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lUtened to die mandated of Rubezahl amid iStie defts of die 
Sditteekoppe— ^rerjr peaKint has store of traditions reg<ird- 
in^ the gnoiDes and kobolds of Saxony and Bohemia^ as well 
as of the watchful 

* Black spirits and white^ 
'Red spirits and grey,* 

guarding the concealed treasures on their loved Lilienstein ^ 
while Moravia, Thuringia, and Austria has each its charac- 
terisUc traditions* The mass of l^endiEiry lore, connected 
with the pestilent witches of the Hartjs motttitains>--*-nQt a 
peAk of which ^ rears its head' unrecorded, — would, of itself, 
entitle the Germans to the enviable preeminence of being 
the ' authenticated historians of Satan in all his v^ieties of 
nsme atid attribute/ Faidifbliy have they fulfilled the duties 
of Aeir high oflSce : for, that it has been no sinecure would 
appear f^otn a bare enumeration of the authors who have 
employed their pens in discharging its functions. The 
graceful iroiny of Mus&us-^tbe wild imaginings of La Mbtte 
Fou<itt§*— the chivalrous narrations of Veit Weber — the ro- 
mantic legends collected by Ottmar and Biisching — the 
playful inventionf of Nauber^— the ghost stories of Lbiin*— 
the nursery ules of Orimm^^the traditions drawn by Lothar 
from the peasantry — ^the fenciful narratives o^Lebrecht and 
Tieck — and the incredible romances of Backzo — ^these have 
all been employed in recording the deeds of the levil one ; 
iind the list might easily be ext^ded> but dreeiding the 
reader's ohe,jam sa^s, we once mote direct his attention to 
tlie only unexceptionable passage^ of moderate lengthy which 
could be selected from Gbthe'a WUkeitn M^iHer's A^prenr 
iwesMp. 

THE HARPBlR AND MIGNOK. 

The landlord entered to /AnneUnee a pli^er on the harp. 
* You w^'ll certainly,' he said, < find pleasure in the music and 
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the songd of this man : no one who hears him can forbear to 
admire him, ami bestow something on him.' ' Let him go 
about his business/ said Melina; 'I am any thing but in a 
trim for hearing fiddlers^ and we have singers constantly 
among ourselves disposed to gain a little by their talent.' He 
accompanied these words with a sarcastic side4ook at Phi- 
lina: she' understood his meaning; and immediately pre- 
pared to punish him, by taking up the cause of the harper. 
Turning towards Wilhelm : * Shall we not hear the man ?' 
said she ; ' shall we do nothing to save ourselves from this 
miserable ennui ?* Melina was going to reply, and the strife 
would have grown keener, had not the person it related to 
at that moment entered. Wilhelm saluted him, and beckoned 
him to come near. The figure of this singular guest set the 
whole party in astonishment ; he had found a chair before 
any one took heart to ask him a question, or make any ob- 
servation. His bald crown was encircled by a few grey 
hairs ; and a pair of large blue eyes looked out sofUy from 
beneatli his long white eyebrows. To .a nose of b^utiful 
proportions, was subjoined a flowing hoary beard, which did 
not hide the fine shape and position of his lips ; and a long 
dark-brown garment wrapped his thin body from the neck 
to, the feet. He began to prelude on the harp, which he had 
placed before him. The sweet tones which he drew from 
his instrument very soon inspirited the company.. * You 
can sing too, my good old man,' said Philina. ^ Give us 
something that shall entertain the spirit and the heart, as 
well as the senses,' said Wilhelm. ' The instrument should 
but accompany the voice ; for tunes and melodies without 
words and meaning, seem to me like butterflies, or finely- 
variegated birds, which hover round us in the air, which 
we could wish to catch and make our own ; whereas song 
is like a blessed genius that exalts us towards heaven, and 
allures the better self in us to attend him.' 

Tlie old man looked at Wilhelm ; then aloft; then gave 
some trills upon his harp, and began his song. It contained 
a eulogy on minstrelsy ; described the happiness of minstrels, 
and reminded men to honour them. He produced his song 
with so much life and truth, that it seemed as if he had com- 
posed it at the moment, for this special occasion. Wilhelm 
could scarcely refrain from clasping him in his arms ; but 
tlie fear of awakening a peal of laughter detained him. in his 
chair; for: the riest; Were already in half-whispers, yawing 
sundry very shallow observations, and debating if thi harper 
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was a Papist or a Jew. On askhiff abdut the author of the 
song, the man gave no distinct reply ; declaring only that he 
was rich in songs, and anxious that they should please. 
Most of the party were now merry and joyful ; even Melina 
was grown frank in his way ; and whilst they talked and 
joked together, the old man began to sing the praise of. social 
life in the most sprightly style. He described the loveliness 
of unity and courtesy, in soft, soothing tones. Suddenly his 
music became cold, harsh, and jarring, as he turned to de- 
plore repulsive selfishness, short-sighted enmity, and baleful 
division ; and every heart wilhngly threw off Uiose galling 
fetters, while, borne on the wings of a piercing melody, he 
launehed forth in praise of peaee-fnAkers, and dang the b4p- 
pin^fls of souls that havii^ parted meet again in love* 

Scarcely had he €nded> when Wilhelm eried to him : 
* Whoever thou art, that as a helping spirit comest to U8> 
with a voice which bleases and revives^ accept my reverence 
and my thinks ! Feel that we all adtnire theej and confide 
in us if thou wantest any thing/ The old man spoke not ; 
he threw bis fingers softly across the strings ; then struck 
more Aaxply, and sang : 

' What notes are those Withont the Wall, 

Acroa* Hm portat soundiac ? 
L«t*8 faBYe the music in our hall, 

fiack from its roof reboundinf|r. * 
So spoke the king, the hefidifiMui flies $ 
His answei* heard, the monarch cries s 

* Bring in that ancient minstrel. ' 

• Hull, grsoious khig, sash tioUa knight ! 

Each lovelv dame, 1 gi'eet yea 1 
What glittering stars siuute my sight ! 

What heart linmoYed may meet you ! 
Socb lotdlgr pomp is Hot for me, 
Far other scenes my eyes most see : 

Yet deign to list my harping.* 

TheshigiBr tunn him to his art, 

A thrilling strain he raises ; 
Each waiter hears i^ith glowing heart ; 

And ob his loved otte gaees. 
The king, who liked his playing weU» 
Commands, for such a kindly spell, 

A golden chain be given him. 

* The golden chain give not to me ; 

Thy boldest knight may wear it, 
Who, ciHMS the battle'! purple sea^ 

On lion-hreast may Iwar H t 
Or let it be thy chancellor's prize. 
Amid his heaps to feast his eyes. 

Its yellow ghiaoe will please hibi*^ 
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* I aiog bat as the linnet eings. 

That on the green bough dwelleth ; 
A rich reward bis music brings, 

As from his throat it swelleth ; 
Yet might I bOl, I'd ask of thine 
One sparlcling draught of purest wine, 

To drinlc it here before you.* 

He Yiew'd the wine, he qnaffd it up : 

' O draught of sweetest savour ! 
O ! happy house, where each a cup 

Is thooght a little favour ! 
If well you fare, remember me, 
And thank kind Heaven, from envy free, 

As now for thia I thank yon.' 

When the harper> on finishing his song, took up a glass of 
vfine that stood poured out for him, and, turning with a 
friendly mien to his entertainers, drank it off, a buzz 
of joyful approbation rose from all the party. They dap- 
ped hands, and wished him health from that glass, and 
strenglli to his aged limbs. He sang a few other ballads, 
exciting more and more hilarity among the company. ' Old 
man,' said Philina, < dost thou know ^e tune. The shepherd 
deck'd him far the dance ?* ♦ ' O yes I* said he ; * if you will 
sing the words, I shall not fail for my part of it.' Philina 
then stood up and held herself in readiness. The old man 
commenced the tune ; and she sang a song which we cannot 
impart to our readers, because they might think it insipid, 
or perhaps undignified. 

Meanwhile the company were growing merrier and mer- 
rier ; they had already emptied several fiasks of wine, and 
were now beginning to get very loud. But our Mend hav- 
ing fresh in his remembrance the bad consequences of their 
late exhilaration, determined to break up the sitting; he 
slipped into the old man's hand a liberal remuneration for 
his trouble ; the rest did something likewise ; they gave him 
leave to go and take repose, promi^ng themselves another 
entertainment from his skill in the evening. When he had 
retired^ our friend said to Philina : ' In Uiis favourite song 
of yours I certainly can find no merit, either moral or poeti- 
cal ; yet if you were to bring forward any proper composi- 
tion on the stage, with the same arch simplicity, the same 
propriety and gracefulness, I should engage that strong and 
universal approbation would be the result/ ' Yes,' said 
Philina, * it would be a charming thing indeed to warm one*s 



^ A Bong of Gothe's. 
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self at ice/ * After all/ said Wilhelm, 'this old raah might 
put many a player to the blush. Did you notice how cor- 
rectly the dramatic part of his ballads was expressed ? I 
maintain there was more living true representation in his 
singing, than in many of our starched characters upon the 
stage. You would take the acting of many plays for a nar- 
rative, and you might ascribe to these musical narratives a 
sensible presence.' * You are hardly just V replied Laertes. 
^ I pretend to no ^eat skill either as a player or a singer ; 
yet I know well enough, that, when music guides the move- 
ments of the body, at once affording to them animation and 
a scale to measure it; when declaration and expression are 
furnished me by the composer, I feel quite a different man 
from what I do, when in prose-dramas I have all this to 
create for myself; have both gesture and declamation to in- 
vent, and am perhaps disturbed in it too by the awkwardness 
of some partner in the dialogue/ 'Thus much I know/ said 
Melina, 'the man certainly may put us to the blush in one 
point, and that a main one. The strength of his talent is 
shown by the profit he derives from it. Even us, who per- 
haps ere long shall be embarrassed where to get a meal, he 
persuades to share our pittance with him. He has skill 
enough to wile the money from our pockets with an old 
song ; the money that we should have used to find ourselves 
employment. So pleasant an affair is it to squander the 
means which might procure subsistence to one'^ self and 
others/ 

This remark gave the conversation not the most delight- 
ful turn. Wilhelm, for whom the reproach was peculiarly 
intended, replied with some heat ; and Melina, at no time 
over studious of delicacy and politeness, explained his 
grievances at last in words niore plain than courteous. In 
the restless vexation of his present humour, it came into 
his head to go and see the old Harper, hoping by his music 
to scare away the evil spirits that tormented him. ' On ask- 
ing for the man he was directed to a mean public-house in 
.a remote comer of the little town ; and, having mounted 
up stairs there to the very garret, his ear caught the finie 
twanging of the harp coming from a little room before him. 
They were heart-moving, mournful tones, accompanied by 
a sad and dreary singing. Wilhelm glided to the door ; 
and, as the good old man was performing a sort of voluntary, 
the few stanzas of which, sometimes chanted, sometimes in 
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redttttire, were repeated more than ODoe, cur Mend sue- 
ceeded, after listening for a while^ in gathering nearly this : 

Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 

Who never spent the darksome hours, 
Weeping and wwtehing for tihe mwrov. 

He knows ye not, ye gloomy Powers. 

To earth, this weary earth, ye bring us, 

To gmit ye let us heedless g0, ■ 
Then leave repentance fierce to wring us : 

A moment's guilt, an age of wo ! 

The heaH-siok plaintive sound of this lament pierced deep 
into tbe soul of the bearer, It seemed to him aa if the old 
man was ofben stepped from proceeding by his tears ; his 
harp would alone be heard for a time, till his vpioe again join- 
ed it in low broken tones* Wilhelm stood by the door; he 
was mueb moved ; the mourning of this stranger had ^sain 
opened the avenues of his heart ; he could not resist the 
claim of sympathy, or restrain the tears whiph this woebe- 
gone complaint at last called forth, AU the pains thatpresBed 
upon bis soul seemed now at once to loosen from their hold ; 
he abandoned himself without reiierve to the feelings of the 
moment Pushing up the door he stood before the Harper. 
The old man was sitting on a mean bed^ the only seat^ or 
article of furniture^ which his miserable room affi>rded. 
' What fetelinga hast thou not aw-akened ip me» good old 
;manr exclaim^ h^e. 'All t|iat was lying frozen at my 
heart thou hast melted and put in' motion. Let me not 
disturb tbeei but continue, in solacing thy own sorrows^ to 
confer happiness upon a friend/ The Harper was about to 
rise and say something ; but Wilbebn hindered him, for he 
had vpticed in the morning that the old, man did not like to 
speak* He sat down by him upon the (^xaw bed* The 
old BMD wiped his eyjes^ and asked, with a friendly amik, 
'* How c^me you hither? I meant to wait upon you in the 
evaning again.' * We are more quiet here/ said Wilhelm- 
' Sii>g to me what thou pleasest^ what accords with thy own 
mood of mind» only proceed as if I were pot by. It aeema 
to me^ that to-day thou canat not fai^ toauit me. I think 
thee very bappy that in solitude thou canst employ and 
entertain thyself so pleasantly; that^ being every where a 
. stranger^ th<^u :£lndpst in thy ownheart the most agreeable 
society*' The old man looked upon his atrings^ ^and, after 
i touching tb^m softly by way of preludi^, he commenced and 
^ng: 
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'Who longs in solitude to live, 

Ah ! soun his wish will gain ; 
Men hope and love, men get and give* 
And leave him to his pain. 

Yes, leave me to my moan ! 

When from my bed 

Yon all are fled, 
I still am not alone. 

The lover glides with a footstep light : 

* If his love is waiting there?' 
So glides to meet me, day and night. 

In solitade my care, 

In solitude my wo : 
True solitude 1 then shall know 

When lying in my grave, 

When l^ing in my grave, 

And grief has let me go. 

We might describe with great prolixity , and yet fail to 
express the charms of the singular - conversation, which 
Wilhelm carried on with this wayfaring stranger. To every 
observation which our friend addressed to him, the old man^ 
with the nicest accordance, answered in some melody which 
awakened all the cognate emotions^ and opened a wide field 
to the imagination. 

Whoever has happened to assist at a meeting of certain 
devout people, who conceive that, in a state • of separation 
from the church, they can edify, each other in a purer, 
more affecting, and more spiritual manner, may form .to 
himself some conception of the present scene. He will re- 
collect how the leader of the meeting would append to his 
words some verse of a song, that raised the soul, till as he 
wished she took wing ; how anotl>er of the Hock would ere 
long subjoin in a different tune some verse of a . different 
song; and to this again a third would link some verse of a 
third song; by which means the kindred ideas of . the 
songs to which the verses^belonged were indeed suggested, 
yet each passage by its new combinaition became new. and 
individualized, as if it had been first composed that mo- 
ment; and thus, from a well-known circle of .-ideas, from 
well-known songs and sayings, there was formed, for that 
particular society in that particular time, an 'oi^iginal whole, 
by means of which their minds were animated, strengthened^ 
and refreshed. So likewise did the old man edify his 
guest: by known and unknown songs and. passeg'es^ he 
brought feelings near and distant, emotions sleeping and 
awake, pleasant and painful, into a circulation, from whidi, 
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in Wilhelm's actual stat^^ thfe best ^«Ms ttli^ht be antici- 
pated. 



In considering his situation and labouring to extricate 
himself, he fell into the greatest perplexity. It was not 
enough, that> by his friendship fot Laertes, hts attachment 
to Philina, his concern for Migiton, he had been detained 
longer than was proper in a place and a Society where he 
could cherish his darling inclination^ content his wishes as 
it were by stealth, and without pn^oeitig any object, again 
pursue his early drektnd. These ties he believed himself 
possessed of force enough to break asunder : had there been 
nothing more to hold httn, he <*(Mild ha^ve gone at once. 
But, only a few* moments ago, he had entered into money 
transactions with MeHna ; he hnd seen that mysterious old 
inan, the enigma of whose history he longed with unspeak- 
able desire to clear. Yet of this too, after tntrch balancing 
of reiMons> he at length determined, or thought he had de- 
termined, that it should not keep him back. * I mttst go,' 
he^xckimed ; * I will go.' He threw himself into a chair, 
and felt greatly moved. Mignon came in and adced, 
Wliether she migfat help to undress him ? Her manner \ras 
stiil and shy ; it had grieved her deeply to be so abruptly 
dismissed by hifn beft»'e. Nothing is more touchii^ than 
the ^rsit disdosure of a love which has been nursed in st- 
lenoe> of a faith grown strong m secret, and which at last 
eom^s Forth in the hour of iieed, dnd reveals itsdf to him 
who formerly has reckoned it of small account. The bud, 
whibh hittd heeh closed so long and firmly, was now ripe to 
buTSt its swathing^ and Wilhelm's heart could never have 
been niadier to welcome the impressions of a£ection. She 
stdod before hini) and noticed his disquietude. ' Master!' 
sb^ criedy ^ if thou art unhappy, what will become of Mig- 
nim ?' * Dear little ci«ature,* said he, taking her hands, * thou 
too aYt part of niy anxieties. I raiust go.' She looked at his 
eyes, glistenftig with restrained t^ars ; and knelt down with 
vehemence before hitn. He kept her hands, she laid her 
head xipon hi« kni^os, and remainecl qiiitc still. He pla3red 
witJi her h^ir, pMited her, and spoke kitrdly to herw She 
continood motionless for a ^considerable time. At last 
he ibtt a sort <of pa^itating me^vement in her, which b^^n 
^v^y softly, and then by degrees with increasing violence 
•diffiased it^lf over all her frauie. ' What ails lihce, Mig- 
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non 7 cried he ; < wliat ails thcte ?- She m^od up her lUtle 
heiul> looked at hiin, and all at once laid her I^aml upon her 
hearty with the comiten^noe of one repfra^sii^ig thf ititteriMitce 
of paiHi He r^iise^ her iip> and sj&e feU iipQQ hi^ hr^^jt ; 
he pressed her towards hiw sind ki^K^ her* She ;i^p}i§d WX» 
by any pressure of the hand, by any motion whatever. She 
held firmly against her heart j 4ud^l at qnpei gave a cry, 
which was aecampanied by spasmodic moveaieiita of the body. 
She started up and immediately fbll down before him^ as if 
broken in every joint. It was an excmciitting moment! 
' My child !* cried he, raising her up, and clasping her fast ; 
' My child, what ails thee?^ The palpitations continued, 
spreading from the heart ever all &e lax and powerless 
limbs; she was merely hanging In his arms. All pX once 
she again became quite stiff, like ope enduring the sharpest 
corporeal agony ; and soon with a new vehemence all her 
frame once more became alive ; and she threw herself about 
his neck, like a bent spring that is closing ; while in her 
soul, as it were, a strong rent togk place, and at the same 
moment a stream of tears flowed from her shut eye^ into 
his bosom. He held her fast. She wept, and no tongue 
can express the force of thes^ tears* Her long hair had 
loosened, and was banging down before her ; it seeined as 
if her whole being was melting incessantly into a brook of 
tears. Her rigid lin^bs were agadn become relax;ed j her in- 
most soul was pouring itself forth ; in the wild confusion of 
the momentj, Wilhelm wasi afraid she would dissolve in hU 
arms, and le«^ve nothing there for him to graap* Ho iheld 
her &$ter and faster. ' My child !' cried hc^ ^ my qhiU I 
Thou art indeed wine> if that wprd can comfort th?e, ThPU 
art mine ! I will keep th^, J will never forsake tb^ !' Her 
tears continued flqwing. At last sh^ raised h^ns^f ; ^ f(^t 
gladness shone uppn, h^r fa,ce. ' My father i' cried ibe, 
' Thou wilt not forsake me ? Wilt be my father ? I api thy 
child r Softly, at thii^ moment, the h^ began to soiled be* 
fore th^ door ; the old man bronght his most affecting fongf 
as an evening offerii^ to our friend* who, holding his obild 
^ver faster in his arms, ei\]oy^d the most pure ai^d Hnidet 
scribable felicity. 

N<»(t morning, on looking far Mignon about the house, 
Wilhelm did not find her ; but was informed that she had 
gone out early with Melina, who had risen betimes to ve-^ 
oeive the wardrobe and other apparatus of his theatre. 
After the space of some hours, Wilhelm heard the sound of 
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music before his door. At first he thought it was the Har- 
per come again to visit him ; but he soon distinguished the 
tones of a cittern, and the voice which began to sing^ was 
Mignon's; Wilhelm opened the door, the child came in, 
and sang him the song which follows : 

Know'st thou the land where the lemon-trees bloom? 
Where the gold-orange glows in the deep thicket's gloom : 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel and myrtle and roM ? 
Know'st thou it ? 

Thither ! O thither, . 

My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go. 

Know'st thou the house with its turreted walls, 

Where the chambers are glancing and vast are the balls? 

Where the figures of marble look on me so mild. 

As if thinking : < Why thus did they use thee, poor child?' 

Know'st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
My guide and my guardian, with thee would I go. 

Know'st thou the mountain, its cloud-covered arch, 
Where the mules among mist o'er the wild torrent march ? 
In the clefts of it, dragons lie coil'd with their brood ; 
The rent crag rushes down, and above it the flood. 
Know'st thou it? 

Thither! O thither, 
Our way leadeth : father ! O come let us go !* 

The music and general expression of it pleased our 
friend extremely/ though he could not understand all the 
words. He made her once more repeat the stanzas and ex- 
plain them ; he wrote them down, and translated therti into 
his native language. But the originality of its turns he could 
imitate only from afar; its childlike innocence of expres- 
sion vanished from it in the process of reducing its broken 
phraseology to uniformity, and combining its disjointed parts. 
The charm of the tune, moreover,' was entirely incompara- 
ble. ' She began every verse in a stately and solemn man- 
ner, as if she wished to draw attention towards something 
wonderful, as if she had something weighty to communicate. 
In the third line her tones became fainter and graver; the 
Know'st tkoti it ?. was uttered with a show of. mystery and 

* * Grotbelsan idolater of Byron, though he holds that his Lordship 
haa stolen various good things from him.' : ( Russel's Tour») These cele- 
brated lines,' compared with the. introduction to the Bride of Abydos, give 
an instance iU'pdnt, and Manfred is throughout ani imitation of Gotbe's 
Kaust. . ', . , 
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eager circumspectness ; her Thither I O thilher I exhibited a 
boundless longing ; and Come let us go ! she modified at each 
repetition, so that now it appeared to entreat and implore^ 
now to impel and persuade. On finishing her song for 
the second tim^» she stood silent for a mpmentt. looked keen- 
ly at Wilhelm^ and asked him : < Knofv'st th(>u the land ?* 
' It must mean Italy/ said Wilhelm : ' where didst thou get 
%he little song ?' ' Italy !' said Mignop with an earnest air : 
' If thou go to Italy> take me along with thee ; fbr I am 
too cold here/ ' Ha$t theu beep there already, little dear ?'^ 
said WUbehn- But the diild was tHwt, and nothing tnore 
cQiUd be got out of her. Melipa ent^ed now ; he looked 
at the cittern ; was glad that she had rigged it up again so 
prettily. The instrument had been among Melina's stage- 
gear ; MIgnoA had begged it of him in &e morning ; and 
then gone to the old Harper. On this oocasion, she had 
shown a talent she W9» not before puspected of possessing. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Washington Irving — best known> at present, as author of 
the ' Sketch Book/ but likely to be respected with posterity 
as author of ' Knickerbocker's New ' York/ — was bom, 
about. 1784, in the city whose early history furnished the 
materials of his ablest performance. Soon after commenc- 
ing his literary career by contributing theatrical criticisms 
to a newspaper, he recommended himself to public favour/ 
as conductor of the well known ' Salmagundi/ a series of 
sketches humorous, and satirical, after the manner of our 
Citizen of the World, in which he was assisted by Verplank, 
little known as an author, and by Paulding, author of the 
' ' Backwoodsnhan/ &c« Disgusted with the study of law, to 
which he had begun to direct his attention, he entered into 
mercantile life, without abandoning his pursuits as an 
author. ^ Knickerbocker/ his next performance, soon 
acquired extensive popularity, and was succeeded by several 
papers, in an American Magazine, on the Naval Biography 
of his country. Shortly after the appearance of a criticism 
on the poetry of Mr Campbell, introductory to an American 
edition of that gentleman's works, he became unsuccessful 
in business, embarked for England, and published his 
' Sketch Book,' which procured him an instant popularity, 
detrimental, as is usual, to the merit of his later publications, 
' Bracebridge Hall,' and * Tales of a Traveller.' 

We could expatiate with delight on the originality^ the 
ingenious allusion, the happy language, the unrivalled 
humour, the felicitous drollery of our beloved Knickerbocker, 
from whii^h we have extracted the following amusing, 
though distorted, portrait of General Wilkinson, under the 
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name, of / Von Poffenburgh ;* weiconld dwell on' the pathos,^ 
the: wiv the: unpretending' poetry of the Sketch Book : ;we 
might say of his descriptions that-^though they possess not 
ivhathas been happily expressed of those of the first of 
novelistsj that * sternness, in the/ midst of their beauty^ 
arid graphical exactness^ which animates with the spirit of 
the eagle, the scenery of the eagle's dwelling-place/^ yet — 
their gentle beauty and harmonious construction produce 
^an effect allied to that of * sounds and sweet airs;' and 
we could assign abundance of reasons /or saying . of his 
' Traveller's Tales' that, aftet all th<s allowances that can be 
made^ their perusal must provoke a feeling resembling that 
which prompted Marival, in one of Fieldit)g*s comedies, to 
say^ ^ Fve sometimes seen treatises^ where the author put all 
his wit in the title-page/ for to us it appears 'that the inven- 
tive Geoffry Crayon might have concocted these/volumes 
without travelling far- from the land of' his > birth: but it 
were idle to occupy' the reader's tiihe\ with • remarks ' on 
writings so' extensively known. - Had tHe majority of them 
been Jess peculiarly £ng/»A in all their bearings/ we might 
have ' been; justified • in saying a ftw^ words on the general 
merits of the American novelists, l '. It were doing injustice^ 
however, to the question/ as to 'the characteristics: of this 
riging school/ to judge from: a work having 'so decided, a 
resemblance to the manner of Goldsmith asthat^which runs 
ihtongh.Salmagundi:;f and/ with the exception- of 'a alight 

• Wfi quote from the London Magazine for January 1820, where th« 
reader will find an article 'on the ' Author of the Scotch Novels,* which 
we do not hesitate to pronodnce one^- of the ahlest- crItieisBM • ever glTW 
on this' writer. , It is from ,the p<ai of the late {Mr John .Scott, and 
so honourable ta his head, and heart, that -we can. fully .oonoeive how 
soothing it must have been for its author to reflect, (as^ 'Mr Hazlitt tells 
us, was actually the case^) when stretched on an unitfmely'deathrbed, 
that he had assisted in establishing the fame of one who has done so much 
for Scotland. 

f Vide StackwoocTs Magazine for Janvary 1825. Tlie article referred t» 
concludes a valuable series of papers on the literature of America — ^being, 
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poition of tkmr oontenb, thpae pf bti trntanga published in 
this coantr J, cannot be regardtd as Tnnsatlantio either iu 
matter ot in manner, Kntokgrhoeker's Histm'y cf New York 
iesh, indeed, vdth American manners and American Mb* 
tory» but, to the credit of its author, is so completely a 
perftvmaBoe sui genfrtSf that no produetioii either of the 
Aioericftn or any other press, of past or <^ present times^ 
eaB> for a ni<mieint» be put in competition with it. 

Though thus unwiUing to make his name an exseme for 
etitering into sweeping genemUties regarding the literature 
of bis country, we may be pardoned for touching on one 
general topic in hearing our bumble, testimony to die power- 
ful ahi given by Irving's works towards removing that 
unseemly, that nnnatcmd, depressing, m^nerous ritalship 
which had too long subsisted betweeti England and America. 
Well may he oongmtulate himself on die good he bss «c« 
com^ahed in iJbis respect. BefiNre he came to visit ^ die 
limd 4>f lits falhars/ Americfi was sieldem mentioned but as 
the object of the elspderer's dignified eonteinpt, or a# Ae 
cause of ribald jestitigfirom tha misinfotmed scribbler. .How 
has public sentimeiit changed within the abortf peridi tliat 
has since dapaed i If the voice of detraedon is now evi^ 
heatrd, it pvooecds fiom those who^ coneeive thonaelves to 
he interested in deerying every thing eonneoted with Amet 
rioa^ from some vagiie apprehension leat the contagious 9»t 
^ai(i|ife there. eKhibidag may affect th? tottering secuiity of 
institutions^ immaculate because originating with — the infal- 
lible wisdom of the diu-k »ge»\ Let Austria with hef 
ieensoiflhipr-4et Ferdinand supported by the bayonefts of 
Frenc%men,-^ahd let Charles, in wtunte than pers<mal bond^ 

Qge, blinded . by all the trickery of priestcraft let th^ 

despet9 of the continent trembl/e when their (^utrsged sub- 



.in troth, » catalogue rais&nnie of American books, as trell as an ia^ex to 
the literary lives «f their authtirs. 
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jects speak respectfully of America : it is not for England 
to fear for the stability of a government so firmly establish- 
ed in the hearts of her thousands. But if jealousy must 
still subsist between her and America, let it partake of that 
generous emulation which may incite the philosophers of 
these widely separated regions to strive who of them shall 
most usefully extend the boundaries of science^ — which may 
inspire the poet with strains imperishable as their mutual 
tongue^-^and unite all classes in contending which nation 
jBhall be first to free the negro from his chains^ to spread 
among the heathen the doctrines of Christianity, and to 
assist other lands in obtaining that freedom which renders 
England the envy of the world, and stamps America as ' a 
nation worthy of its origin ; giving, in the healthy vigour of 
its growth, the best comments on its parent stock; and 
reflecting, in the dawning brightness of its fame^ the moral 
effulgence of British glory.** 

VON POFFENBURGH. 

Hitherto, most venerable and courteous reader, have<I 
shown thee the administration of the valorous Stuyvesant,^ 
under the mild moonshine of peace, or rather the grim 
tranquillity of awful expectation; but now the war drum 
rumbles from afar, the brazen trumpet brays, its thrilling 
note, and the rude clash of hostile arms speaks fearful pro-^ 
phecies of coming troubles. The gallant warrior starts 
from soft repose, from golden visions, and voluptuous ease ; 
■where, in the dulcet, 'piping time of peace,* besought sweet 
solace after all his toils. No more in beauty's syren lap re-' 
clined, he weaves fair garlands for his lady's brows; no more 
entwines with flowers his shining sword ; nor through the 
live-long lazy summer's day chants forth his love-sick, soul 
in madrigals. To manhood roused, he spurns the amorous^ 
flute ; doffs from - his brawny back- the- robe' of peace, aiid 
clothes his pampered limbs in panoply of isteel. O'er his[ 
dark brow, where late the myrtle waved^— where- wanton- 

.* Condoiionof Bracebridge HaU. 
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tiQ0es breatbed enervate kKTe-*4ie jrearB the befoiix^ caeque 
and noddini^ plaaie ; grasps the bright lAield^ and shakes 
the ponderous lance ; or mounts with eager pride his fiery 
steed, and burns for deeds of glorious chivalry ! 

But soft, worthy reader ! I wouki not have you imagine, 
that any prewc chevalier, thus htdeonsly begirt with iron, 
existed in the city of NewrAmsterdaiB. This is but « lo% 
and gigantic mode in which heroic writers always talk of 
war, thereby to give it a noble and imposing aspect ; equip- 
ping our warriors with bud^Iers, helms, and lances, and such 
like outlandish and obsolete weaponsy the like whidi per* 
chance they had never seen or heard of ; in the same manner 
that a cunning statuary arrays a modern general, or an ad- 
miral, in the accoutrements of a Caesar or an Alexander. 
The simple trutli then of all this oratorical flourish is this — 
that the valiant Peter Stuyvesant, all of a sudden^ found it 
neoessary to scour his trusty blade, which too long had rusted 
in its scabbard^ and prepare himself to undergo those hardy 
toils of war, in which his mighty soul so much delighted, 

Methlnks I at this moment behold him in my imagination 
*— or rather, I behold his goodly portrait, which stiU hangs 
up in the family mansion of the Stuyvesants, arrayed in all 
the terrors of a true Dutch general. His regimental coat of 
German blue, gorgeously dec<»*ated with a goodly show of 
large brass buttons, reaching from his waistband to his chin. 
The voluminous Aixts tum^ up at the oc^ners, and sep»rat« 
ing gallantly behind^ so as to display the 9eat of a sumptuous 
psir of brimstone-coloured trunk breeches — a graceful style 
still prevalent among the warriors of our day, and which is 
in conformity to the custom of ancient heroes, who scorned 
to defend themselves in rear. His face rendered exceeding 
terrible and warlike by a pair of b]ad( mustaehios ; his hair 
strutting out on each aide in stiffly pomatumed ear-locks^ and 
descending in a rat^tail queue below bis waist ; a shining 
stock of Uack leather supporting his chip, and a little, but 
fierce cocked4iat, stuck with a gallant and fiery air over his 
left eye. Sueh was the chivalric port of Peter the Head- 
strong ; and when he made a sudden halt» planted himself 
finely on his solid supporter, with bis wooden leg inlaid 
with silrar, a little in advance^ in order to strengtben bis 
|K2tit»on» his right hand graif^ing a goldrbeaded cane, his left 
seating upon Sie pummel c£ his sword s his head dres»ng. 
spiritedly to the right, with a most appalling and hard-fav- 
oured frown upon his brow«^he presented altogether one of 
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-the most eommanding hitttr*io6kaag, and soidier-like figures 
th^t ever sb*utted upon casrvas. li^oceed we now to inquire 
the cftttse of this Warlike pre{i8ration» 

The encroaching disposition of the Swedes^ on the south, 
oi* Delaware river, has been duly recorded in the clurooicles 
xt€ the reign of William die Testy. These encroachments 
having been endured with that heroic magnanimity^ which 
is the eorner«stone, or, according to Aristotle, the left 
hand neighbour of true courage, had been repeated and 
wid&edly aggravated* The 'Swedes, who were of that class 
of cunning pretenders to Christianity, who read the Bible 
upside down, whenever it interferes with their interests, in* 
verted the golden maxim ; nnd when thehr neighbour suf- 
fered them to smite hdm on the one cheek, they generally 
smote him on the other also, whether turned to them oir not. 
Their repeated aggressions had been among the nunlenMis 
-sources of vexation, id»t 'congjp^ed to ke^ the irritdble sen- 
sibilities of Wilhelmns Kieft in a constant fev«r ; and it was 
only owing to the nofortunate ciroumstance, that be hod al- 
wayisi a hundred things, to do at onoe, that he did not take 
such unrelenting vengeance as thair olfences merited. But 
they had now a ehieftain of a different character to deal 
with ; and they were soon guilty of a piece of 6*eacbery, 
that threw his honest blood in a ferment, and precluded aH 
further sufferance. 

Printz, the governor of the province of New*Sweden, 
being either deceased t>r removed* fer of diis feet soooe nn- 
'oertainty ekists, was suc c e e d ed by Jan Risingh, a gigantic 
Swede, and who, had he not been rather knock-kneed and 
splay-footed, might have served fer the mod^ of a Samson, 
or a Hercales. He was no less rapacions ihan mighty, said 
withal as crafty as he was rapacions ; so that, in feet, there is 
very Httle doubt, had he lived some four or five centuries b&- 
fere, he would have been one of those wicked giants, who took 
auch a cruel pleasure in pocketing distressed damsels, when 
gadding about the world ; and kx^ing them up 4n enchanted 
eastles, without a toilet, a change oi hnen, 4jr any other con*- 
venience-^in consequence of which etxmnities, they feU 
under the high displeasure ^ tsfaivalry, and ali trtie> 
loyal; and gallant knights, wefe instructed to mttadc ^and slay 
•outright, any miscreant they might happen to fend, above six 
feet hh^h ; which is doubtless one reason that the race oP 
large men is nearly extinct, and the generaHions of latter ages 
,so exceeding small. No sooner did Governor Risinffh enter 
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npon bis office/ than he imniediately cast his eyes tipon the 
hnportant post of Fort Casimir^ and formed the righteous re- 
solution of taking it into his possession. The only thing that 
remained to consider, was the mode of carrying his resolu- 
tion into effect ; and liere I must do him the justice to say, 
that he exhibited a humanity rarely to be met witli among 
leaders, and which I have never seen equalled in modern 
times, excepting among the English, in their glorious affair 
at Copenhagen. Willing to spare the effusion of blood, and 
the miseries of open warfare, he benevolently shunned every 
thing like avowed hostility or regular siege, and resorted to 
the less glorious, bat more merciful expedient of treachery. 

Under pretence, therefore, of paying a neighbourly visit 
to General Von Poffenburgh, at his new post of Fort Casi- 
mir, he made requisite preparation, sailed in great state up 
the Delaware, displayed his flag with the most ceremonious 
punctilio, and honoured the fortress with a royal salute, pre- 
vious to dropping anchor. The unusual noise awakened a 
veteran Dutch sentinel, who was napping faithfully at his 
post, and who having suffered his match to go out, contrived 
to return the compliment, by discharging his rusty musket 
with the spark of a pipe, which he borrowed from one of his 
comrades. The salute indeed would have been answered by 
the guns of the fort, had they not unfortunately been oiit of 
order, and the magazine deficient in ammunition — accidents 
to which forts have in all ages been liable, and which were 
•the more excusiable in the present instance, as Fort Casimir 
had only. been erected about two years, and General Von 
Poffenburgh, its mighty commander, had been fully occupied 
.with matters of much greater importance. Risingh, highly 
satisfied with this courteous reply to his salute, treated the 
fort to a second, for he well knew its commander was mar- 
vellously delighted with these little ceremonials, which he 
considered as so many, acts of homage paid unto his great- 
ness.- . He then landed in great state, attended by a suite of 
thirty men — ^a prodigious and vainglorious retinue, for a 
petty governor of a petty settlement, in those days of primi- 
tive simplicity ; and to. the full as great an army as generally 
swells the pomp and marches in the rear of our frontier com- 
manders at the present day. The .number in fact might have 
awakened suspicion* had not the mind of the great Von Pof- 
fenburgh been so completely engrossed with an all-pervading 
Jdea of himself, that he had not room to admit a thought 
rbestdes. In fact he considered the concourse of Risingh's 
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followers as a compliment to himself — so apt are great men 
to St jpd between themselves and the ftUD« and completely 
eclip^the truth by their own shadow. 

Mt inay readily be imagined how much General Von Pof- . 
fenburgh was flattered by a visit from so august a personage ; 
his.<|nly embarrassment was, how he should receive him in 
suiii*a manner as-to appear to the greatest advwtage^ and 
mtiie the most advantageous impressicm. The main guard 
ivvs tendered immediately to turn out> and the arms and regi- 
menills (of which the garrison possessed full half-a-dozen 
wrere equally distributed among the soldiers. One tall 
lUow appeared in a coat intended for a small man, the 
f which reached a little below his waist, the buttons 
tween his shoulders, and the sleeves half-way to his 
o that his hands looked like a couple of huge 
and the coat not being large enough to meet in 
linked together by loops, made of a pair of red 
Id garters. Another had an old cocked-hat, stuck on the 
f his head, and decorated with a bunch of cock's tails 
d had a pair of rusty gaiters hanging about his heels 
. . f^^^e a fourth^ who was a short duck-legged little Trojan, 
jj-^B^^Buipped in a huge pair of the general's cast-off breeches, 
' "^^B he held up with one hand, while he grasped^is fire- 
^ith the other. The rest were accoutred in similar 
excepting three graceless ragamuffins, who had no 
and but a pair and half of breeches between than, 
:bre they were sent to the black-hole, to keep them 
^view. There is nothing in which the talents of a pru- 
pmander are more completely testified, than in thus 
.matters off to the greatest advantage; and it is for this 
that our frontier posts at the present day (that of 
NiiK-a. for example) display their best suit of regimentals 
on IB»back of the sentinel who stands in sight of travellers. 
HidBen being thus gallantly arrayed — those who lacked 
musHts, shouldering spades, and pickaxes, and every man 
beinp^ ordered to tuck in his shirt-tail and pull up his 
brogues — General VonPofFenburgh first took a sturdy draught 
of foaming ale, which, like the magnanimous More of More* 
hall, was his invariable practice on all great occasions ; which 
done, he put himself at their head, ordered the pine planks, 
which served as a drawbridge, to be laid down, and issued 
forth from his castle, like a mighty giant, just refreshed with 
wine. But when the two heroes met, then began a scene of 
wfirjike parade and chivalric courtesy, Uiat beggars all de- 
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scription. Risingh, vrho, as I beforo hinted, was a i 
cunning politician, and had grown grey much hef4 
time, in consequence of his craftiness, saw at one gk 
ruling passion of the great Von Poffi»iburgb, and humour^- 
him in all his valorous fantasies. Their detachments were . 
cordingly drawn up in front of each other; they a^ut^c. 
arms, and they presented arms ; they gave the standi: «g t. 
lute and the passing salute: — they roll^ their drums, th 
flourished their fifes, and they waved their colonrs^-*i^ 
faced to the left, and they faced to the right, and they ftc 
to the right about : — they wheeled forward, and they '^ 
ed backward, and they wheeled into echeUm : — ^they ] 
and they counter-marched, by grand divisions, by si] 
sions, and by subdivisions — by platoons, by sections, 4B'--J! 
files — ^in quick time, in slow time, and in no time at alR^T'*^ 
liaving gone through all the evolutions of two great 2 
eluding the eighteen manoeuvres of Dundas ; having ( 
edall that they could recollect or imagine of military ' 
including sundry strange and irregular evolutions, the j 
which were never seen before or since, excepting among c 
of our newly raised militia — the two great commande 
their respective troops came at length to a dead halt,! 
pletely ^hausted by the toils of war. Never did two 
train band captains, or two boskined theatric heroes, 
renowned tragedies of Pizarro, Tom Thumb, or anj 
heroical and fighting tragedy, marshal their gallows-lc 
duck-legged^ heavy-heeled myrmidons, with more glc 
self'-admiration. 

These military compliments being finished, Gener 
Poffenburgh escorted his illustrious visitor, with greJ 
mony, into the fort ; attended him throughout the fcfl 
tions ; showed him the horn-works, crown-works,j 
moons, and various other out-works ; or rather thei 
where they ought to be erected ; and where they mil 
erected if he pleased ; plainly demonstrating that itfWi 
place of ^ great capability,' and though at present but #Ji; 
redoubt, yet that it evidently was a formidable fortress* in 
embryo. This survey over, he next had the whole garrison 
put under arms, exercised and reviewed, and concluded by 
ordering the three bridewell birds to be hauled out of the 
black hole, brought up. to the halberts, and soundly flogged, 
for the amusement of his visitor, and to convince him that 
he was a great disciplinarian. 

There is no error more dangerous than for a commander 
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ke known tlie strengtli^ or, as in the present case, the 
bess of his garrison ; this will be exemplified befpre I 
arrived to an end of my present story, which thus car-^ 

. moral, like a roasted goose his pudding, in the very 
Hie cunning Risjngh, while he pretended to be 

dumb outright, with the puissance of the great Von 
nVmrgb, took silent nott^of the incompetency of his gar- 

of which he gave a hint to his trusty followers, who 

each other the wink J and laughed most obstreperously 

^eir sleeves, 

f inspection, review, and flogging being concluded, the 

S adjourned to the table ; for among his other great qua- 
tlie general was remarkably addicted to huge enter- 
entg, or ratlier carousals ; and in one afternoon's 
iiapaJgn would lea\ e more dead men on the field, than he 
er did in the whole course of his military career. Many 
Jletina of these bloodless victories do still remain on re- 
id ; and the whole province was once thrown in amaze, 
Mhe return of qiie of iiis campaigns ; wherein it was 
ifedj th:tt thnuf/li^4ike Captain Bobadil, he had only twen- 
^ea to :% — }ct, in the short space of six months, 

^d ccaHjytn:d iir^d utterly annihilated sixty oxen, 
, =»to' ^^^^^t^^ oT> c h I J I i r 1 r e d ah eep, ten thousand Q|^bages, 
iBou^trid bushel- of potatoes, one hundred and fifty 
I HiiiiB of siimil liLoi% tu o thousand seven hundred and 
l^five pipeSj s^nty-eight pounds of sugar-plums, and 
f bnrr^ of iron » t^E^^^^s simdry small meats, game, poultry, 
! "ii-sLuff ;^a]i achievement unparalleled since the 
^tntagi'uel, and his all -devouring army; and which 
j-tbat it was ^iuVj necessary to let bellipotent Von 
^lirgb and his /j; a iris on loose in an enemy's country, 
\ little whde iliey would breed a famine, and starve 
JiabitantiJ. No sritjner, therefore, had the general 
; the first inti in Litton of the visit of Governor Risingh, 
ordered a great dinner to be prepared ; and privately 
a detacliii&nt of liis most experienced veterans, to 
the hen-roosts in tlie neighbourhood, and lay the 
under cpntvib^tion^ — a service to which they had 
nwii^ iiuireip and which they discharged with such in- 
_i1e zo^l and promptitude, that the garrison table groan- 
Mflcr tji(t .weight of their spoils. 

I V. ii^h ji^jth all my heart, my readers could see the val- 

TTon ^P^iTenbnrghj as he presided at the head of the 

let. i L was a sight worth beholding : — there he sat, in 
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his greatest gloiy^ sarrounded by his soldiers^ Uke that fas- - 
mous wine ^bibber, Alexander, whose thirsty virtues hadi^/ 
most ably imitate; telling astounding stories of his Etair- ,^ 
breadth adventures and heroic exploits, at which, though atlT 
his auditors knew them to be most incontinent and outride* ^ 
ous gasconadoes, yet did they cast up their eyes in admira- \ 
tion, and utter many interjections of astonishment Nor ^ 
could the general pronounce any thing that bore the reAot^ 
est semblance to a joke, but the stout Risingh would strike 
his brawny fist upon the table, lill every glass rattled agaiH; 
throwing himself back in his chair, and uttering gigantic 
peals of laughter, swearing most horribly it was the^Jbest 
joke he ever heard in his life. — Thus all was rout and revel- 
ry and hideous carousal within Fort Casimir : and so lustily 
did Von PofTenburgh ply the bottle, that in less than four 
short hours he made himself and his whole garrison, who all 
sedulously emulated the deeds of their chieftain, deaddrunk^ • 
in singing songs, quaffing bumpers, and drinking patriojbir 
toasts, none of which but was as Ion 
or a plea in chancery. 
4 No sooner did things come to this p| 
Risingh and his Swedes, who had luuuiin 
sober, r%^ on their entertainers, tied the 
took formal possession of the fort, and 
in the name of Queen Christina of S wedi 
the same time, an oath of allegiance to 
who could be made sober enough to swal 
put the fc»<tificati<ms in order, appoint 
vigilant friend Suen Scutz, a tall, wind-i 
Swede, to the command ; and departed ^ 
truly amiable garrison and their puissaiil 
when brought to himself by a sound dm 
resemblance to a ' deboshed fish/ or I 
caught upon dry land. 




THE ExN'D. 
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